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ADSKI BARRED BY CHICAGO EXECUTIVE, 
SCHIPA TO QUIT, D’ALVAREZ IS PAID OFF 
AS STORM CLOUDS GATHER OVER OPERA 


Committee Takes Action Against Soprano and Issues Orders 
to Mary Garden—Tenor Dissatisfied Over Appearances 
Denied Seeks Alliance with Metropolitan—Charles Mar- 
shall Also Looking Towards New York—Impending With- 
drawal of Rosa Raisa—Rumbles of Rebellion Heard 


PELTED Hil 


’ 


HU a 
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HICAGO, Dec. 5.—Formal notice served on Mary Garden by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Chicago Opera Association that Mme. Johanna 


‘adski would not be permitted to sing with the Chicago forces, the announce- 
ment that Tito Schipa, favorite of Chicago audiences, was about to sever 


his ( 


connection with the company, and that Charles Marshall would not 


remain after the close of the present season were developments of the opera 
situation last week that disclosed new elements of friction. 


Mme. Gadski had been signed by Miss 
Garden to sing Isolde and take leading 
roles in other Wagnerian revivals. The 
action of the executive committee barring 
her appearance was taken at a meeting 
held Wednesday, Nov. 30, it has become 
known. Six appearances were called for 
in her contract, and she will be paid for 
these. Miss Garden is negotiating with 
Olive Fremstad to sing the rdéles, after 
having failed in an effort to secure Mar- 
guerite Matzenauer. In the meantime, 
rehearsals of “‘Meistersinger’’ which were 
in progress, have been abandoned. 

More excitement has been occasioned 
by the refusal of Muratore to sing in 
“Samson et Dalila” again. The work has 
been dropped from the répertoire and 
Marguerite D’Alvarez has been paid for 
the performances of Dalila called for in 
her contract and dismissed. Mr. Mar- 
shall has a contract to sing Samson but 
it seems that his appearance in the rdéle 

now unlikely. Cyrena Van Gordon 
may give one performance of Dalila in 
New York, but no tenor is yet nemed. 

The defection of Schipa resulted from 
the fact that in the first three weeks of 
the season he was called upon for only 
one performance. The tenor left for 
New York last week. It is reported he 
will sing at the Metropolitan next sea- 
son. His next appearance with the Chi- 
‘ago forces is scheduled for Saturday, 
10. Mr. Marshall will also be a 
member of the Metropolitan next fall, ac- 

rding to rumors abroad here. The 
oss of these artists, the going of Galli- 
Curci, and the withdrawal of Rosa Raisa, 
mpending, denote something more than 

ere lack of foresight in the conduct of 

e affairs of the Chicago Opera. 

_The cancellation of the Gadski per- 
lormances without a penny’s return for 
‘he amount expended is one more item 
dded to the debit side of the balance 
nee In other directions the situation 
Ss equally grave. Artists are reported 
ave been engaged for performances 
ar in excess of what they will be able to 
ufill. One singer’s contract calls for 
tty-five appearances with small possi- 
’ that he will be able to fill that 
nany; another is scheduled for twenty- 
live, although it is known that he is to 
ng only one réle, and a third artist will 
€ paid for thirty-five engagements al- 
though the actual number of appearances 
be only half that total. 

In the meantime, the artists observe 
‘hat Mary Garden has sung seven times 
n three weeks, and that she is scheduled 

r two more performances in the fourth 
eek of the season. Twice she has sung 

Saturday matinées when the houses 

sold out in advance, so that her value 

a drawing card has been nullified. 


Dee. 


Writ ° ° ° 
With these considerations, the passing 


f the first quarter of the season finds 

nany of the members of the company 
plexed, others disillusioned and some 
ypen rebellion. EMIL RAYMOND. 
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D’INDY CONDUCTS 
NEW TONE POEM 
AND ORCHESTRAS 
CROWD N. Y. WEEK 


World Premiére of French 
Composer’s Work Brings 
Venture in Color—Ten Or- 
chestral Concerts Make Un- 
usual Calendar — Strauss 
Leads Philharmonic— 
Schonberg’s ‘Five Pieces” 
Played by Stokowski—Dam- 
rosch Introduces John 
Powell’s “In Old Virginia” 
—Début of Claire Dux- 
Two Boston Symphony Pro- 
grams 
EN orchestral concerts in a 3pan 

of six days, beginning Tuesday, 

Nov. 29, and ending Sunday, Dec. 4, 
wrote something of a record into the 
chronicles of New York’s music sea- 
son. Aside from their number, these 
concerts were of more than customary 
interest and importance because of 
novelties played and_ personalities 
brought forward. Salient events in- 
cluded: 

The world premiere of Vincent 
d’Indy’s new tone poem, “On the 
Shores of the Seas,” played by the 
New York Symphony and conducted 
by the composer. On the same pro- 
gram, the first performance in 
America of Paul Le Flem’s Symphonic 
Poem, “To the Dead.” This program 
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Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Will Sing “Mylio” in the Forthcoming 


Production of “Roi d’ Ys” 


(See Page 8) 





was conducted at two concerts by Mr. 
d’Indy. 

Two programs conducted by Richard 
Strauss, played by the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and not devoted exclusively 
to Strauss compositions, as the earlier 
Strauss programs were. At the first of 
these, Claire Dux, soprano, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, made her New 
York début. At the second, Elly Ney, 
pianist, was soloist. 

First New York hearing of Schon- 
berg’s “Five Pieces for Orchestra,” re- 


cently hissed in Philadelphia; played by 





“La Navarraise” Revived at Metropolitan................... 3,47 | 
Ideal and Real in Russia’s Art Tendencies.................. 5 | 
Opera and Concert as the “Railbird” Views It............... 0) 

Salient Events of the Week in Chicago’s Music........... on: ae 
Is Woman a Failure as a Musician?....................... 15 
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the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leo- 
pold Stokowski. 

Two concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony, under Pierre Monteux, at the 
first of which an early Schonberg work, 
“Verklirte Nacht” was played, affording 
opportunity to compare the ends sought 
and the means utilized in the much- 
discussed “Five Pieces” with a work al- 
ready familiar and written before the 
composer acquired his reputation as an 
anarch and ultraist. 

First New York performance of John 
Powell’s Overture, “In Old Virginia,” a 
characteristic, all-American work, em- 
bodying Negro airs and typifying the 
spirit of the ante-bellum South; played 
by the New York Symphony, under 
Walter Damrosch. Harold Bauer was 
soloist at this concert. 

Two programs by the Philharmonic, 
led by Josef Stransky, devoted to stand- 
ard répertoire. Germaine Schnitzer, 
pianist, was soloist at the first of these. 

Of first interest in this promenade of 
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Carl Engel to Be Chief of Music 
Division in Library of Congress 
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Carl Engel, Noted Musical Editor and Composer, Who Has Been Appointed Chief of the 
Music Division in Library of Congress at Washington, D. C. 


HE post of Chief of the Music Divi- 

sion in the Library of Congress at 
Washington, D. C., is again to be filled 
in the near future and Carl Engel has 
been called by Herbert Putnam, Lib- 
rarian of Congress, to the capital to 
occupy it. Mr. Engel has made his home 


for many years in Boston, where, as head 
of the publication department of the 


Boston Music Company, he has accom- 
plished a great work, bringing forward 
worthy music.. The duties, which Mr. 
Engel will assume in the Library of 
Congress, are those which were per- 
formed over a period of years with dis- 





Strauss in Concert Program Shares 
Interest with St. Louis Symphony 


GU 


With Elisabeth Sih veciauin pier 
Mishel Piastro, Composer 
Gives Recital of His Own 
Music—Yolando Méro6 Solo- 
ist with Ganz’s Forces— 
Choral Clubs Organize Con- 


certs 


T. LOUIS, Dec. 3.—Richard Strauss 

_visited this city on Nov. 21, and with 
Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, and Mishel 
Piastro, violinist, gave a program of his 
own works. Through the management 
of Elizabeth Cueny the concert was given 
at the Odeon, which held a capacity 
audience for the occasion. 

Strauss’ accompaniments were bril- 
liant, while the thirteen vocal composi- 
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American Students Qualify for Prix 
de Paris 


TANLEY AVERY of Minne- 
apolis and Aaron Copeland of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who were students 
at the American Conservatory at 
Fontainebleau, have qualified for 
the Prix de Paris contest, accord- 
ing to a cable dispatch appearing in 
the New York Evening Post. Their 
compositions will be judged on Vee. 
15 at a special session of the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts of the Institute 
of France. Both Mr. Avery and 
Mr. Copeland chose to write for the 
contest the first movement of a 
string quartet, and both composed 
the allegro on a theme furnished 
by Professor Paul Vidal of the 
Paris Conservatory. The awards 
are identical with those of the Prix 
de Rome. 
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tions given by Mme. Schumann, were of 
such varied moods as to reveal fully her 
versatility. Piastro played a Sonata 
with dignity and polished style. Great 
applause greeted the work of the artists, 
and local music-goers count this as one 


. the most memorable concerts heard 
ere. 

Each concert brings added power to 
Rudolph Ganz and the Symphony, as 
was shown in their second pair of regu- 
lar subscription concerts on Nov. 25 and 
26 after their return from a successful 
visit to Kansas. City. Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony was the means of 
bringing new lights into the orchestra. 
It has not been given here in several 
years. The second part was devoted to 
Debussy’s “L’Apres Midi d’une Faun” 
and Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel.” The 
soloist was Yolando Méré, pianist, whose 
talents were given full opportunity in 
the Liszt Concerto in A. Her playing 
aroused pronounced enthusiasm at both 
concerts. 

Choral works received their full repre- 
sentation during the week, on Nov. 22, 
at the Odeon, when the Apollo Club gave 
its first concert of the season in truly fine 
fashion. All the compositions were given 
a cappella with the exception of Bruno 
Huhn’s “A Meditation.” Adam’s “The 
Comrade’s Song of Hope” was one of the 
chief successes of the evening. The solo- 
ist was Carlo Sabatini, violinist. Bee- 
thoven’s Romance and the Bruch Con- 
certo in G Minor were two of his larger 
numbers. He was accompanied capably 
by Eleanord Leiford. 

The Knights of Columbus Choral Club 
under Theo. Deibels gave the first con- 
cert of its twenty-first season on Nov. 23. 
Several ambitious choral works were in- 
terpreted in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. These included “Drontheim-King 
Olaf’s Christmas” by Protheroe and 
“The Blizzard” by Cadman. In this 
last number the club did its best work. 
The soloist was Tom Burke, tenor, who 
made his initia] appearance here. His 


tinction by O. G. Sonneck and from 
which Mr. Sonneck resigned in 1917 to 
become director of the publication de- 
partment of G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York. In the interim the post has not 
been filled. 

Mr. Engel has been associated with 
the Boston Music Company for the last 
twelve years and has by his achievement 
there won the respect and admiration of 
serious musicians and _ music-lovers 
throughout the country. In his activity 
he has always held high the ideal, worth- 
while music, advising the publication of 
many works which a publisher interested 
only in publishing financially lucrative 
material would not have issued. But 
Mr. Engel has worked with the thought 
of good music before him, music that 
would be a credit to the firm that pub- 
lished it and to the country in which it 
was composed. The American composer 
has always had a warm friend in him; 
that is, the serious American composer, 
not the dilettante who writes pretty 
trifles of negative musical value and no 
more than passing interest. Thus the 
Boston Music Company during Mr. 
Engel’s régime was the first to pub- 
lish the compositions of many men whose 


names to-day are well enough ky; 
who were absolutely unknown y 
manuscripts came into Mr. 
hands. Among these are Leo ; 
Mortimer Wilson, Albert Stoes ‘ 
ander Steinert, Jr., Bainbridge. ¢ 
Heinrich Gebhard and Gaylord 
mention but a few. This holdi 
ideal is what has made the ¢: 
this firm so fine a collection of 
tions, many of them in the larg , 
such as Mr. Sowerby’s Suite f 
and piano, Mr. Wilson’s two son 
Mr. Stoessel’s sonata for the 
struments, the last-named 
issued. And to this must be aq 
publication of the orchestral 
works of Chadwick, Loeffler, § 
procedure still in its infancy 
country, due to the high cost of 
tion, and one in which not so mar 
ago the houses of G. Schirmer, 
Boston Music Company and A) 
Schmidt stood quite alone. To 
situation has changed, so that f) 

to time other American publishin; 
also issue the orchestral par 
works by our own composers. 
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solos included an aria from “Boheme” 
and two groups of songs, and were warm- 
ly received. Lee Cronican appeared at 
the piano for Mr. Burke and Esmerelda 
Berry Mayes for the club. H. W. C. 


PAUL PARKS WINS CONTEST 








Baritone Will Appear on Program of 
Bispham Memorial Concert 


At a concert held in Carnegie Hall on 
the morning of Dec. 5, under the auspices 
of the Musical Début Association, Paul 
Parks, baritone, was selected to be the 
soloist at the David Bispham Memorial 
Concert which will be given at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 13. The 
proceeds of the concert will be used by 
the association to assist promising be- 
ginners in making their public débuts. 

Mr. Parks, who is a pupil of Percy 
Rector Stephens, is a native of Nelson- 
ville, N. Y., and served in the A. E. F. 
He was wounded and after his return to 
this country was in hospital for thir- 
teen months. Before entering the serv- 
ice he was an accomplished pianist, but 
his wound robbed him of the use of his 
left arm. He is twenty-nine years old. 
The judges of the contest were Sigmund 
Spaeth, Henry | Hadley and Lynn Seiler. 








Music Teachers Suffer Severe Losses in 
Fire in Augusta, Ga. 


AuGusTA, GA., Dec. 5.—In the $1,500,- 
000 fire of the morning of Nov. 26, which 
theatened the entire business section of 
this city, many studios of musicians and 
teachers were completely destroyed. Two 
of the leading hotels, as well as the John- 
son and Harison buildings, for many 
years occupied partly by studios were 
burned. Those who suffered heavy losses 
in property not insured are Dolly Jones, 
teacher of voice and piano; Alberta Mc- 
Cloud, teacher of violin and ’cello; Mrs. 
Hardwaick Jackson, teacher of voice and 
piano; Mrs. Lila Schumaker, dramatic 
coach; the Marion Virginia Studios; 
Genevieve Smith, teacher of dancing, and 
the Southern School of Music. The last 
school lost three pianos and a great 
library of music. > F. G 





Geraldine Farrar Invited to Sing in 
Japan 


An invitation to sing ““Madama Butter- 
fly’ in Japan has been extended to 
Geraldine Farrar by Yukio Ninomiya, 
a director of the Imperial Theater in 
Tokio, now on a visit to the United 
States. A delegation headed by Mr. 
Ninomiya, and including a number of 
prominent Japanese men and women, 
called upon Miss Farrar at the Metro- 
politan Opera House before the matinée 
of “Carmen” on Dec. 3. The visiting 
theater director presented the singer 
with a jewelled ornament in the form of 
a flower, to be worn with her headdress 
in the Puccini opera. 





French Composers Oppose Viennese 


Operettas in Paris 


French composers are offering organ- 
ized opposition to the production in Paris 
of Viennese light operas, which have 
been appearing on the boards in great 
numbers lately, says a Paris dispatch 
to the New York Herald. The Author’s 
Society is planning a parliamentary pro- 
test and will ask the government to de- 
cree a special tax on the performance of 
all foreign operas, comedies and dramas. 
The returns would be used as an old 
pension fund for writers, composers and 
actors. 


UNION LEVIES FINE 
ON CITY ORGANI 


Waldrop of ‘San Francis 
Pays $300 Rather Than 
Break Contract 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 3.—Uda \W 
drop, the official city organist sir 
departure of Edwin H. Lemare, \ 
cently forced to pay a fine of $300 | 
San Francisco Musicians’ Union 
for having played the city organ at 
concerts without having been a 
panied by “thirty pieces” (orchest 
provided by the local musicians’ 
rules. The fact that the fine wa 
posed and paid has just come to light, 


Wh 


though the concerts at which Mr. W; 
drop transgressed the rules took pla 


several months ago. 

Mr. Waldrop contracted to play at 
automobile show at the Exposition A 
torium. 


hired, he would have to pay a fin 
$100 per concert, or forfeit his own m« 
bership in the union. Since he 
widely advertised as an attraction 
the show, 
keep his agreement, 
fine. 

Supervisor J. Emmet Hayden, 
chairman of the municipal organ « 
mittee, has stated that the rules 
restrictions which the local music 
union imposed upon its members we! 
no concern to the city. Whereupon 
arisen a controversy on the ques 
whether the Municipal Auditorium 
be under the control of the union. 

The Musicians’ Union has fixed 
rules under which members may |} 
and exceptions are made only in th: 
stances of official celebrations unde 
auspices of the city government 
concerts given by visiting artists. 

MARIE Hicks HEAL‘ 


Waldrop paid 
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London Critic Pays Berkshire Fes 
tival High Tribute 


ONDON, Nov. 18.—The annua 

chamber music festival held | 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge at her hom: 
near Pittsfield, Mass., is hailed a 
more important from a purely mu 
sical standpoint than the Bayreut! 
Wagner Festivals by W. W. Cob 


idge’s music prize. Mr. Cobbett 
declared 
year’s festival well worth his jour 
ney of 7000 miles to attend it. H: 
adds that the work of Mrs. Coolidg: 


in increasing the taste for chamber! 





that she is accomplishing fully he: 
announced intention of “doing th: 
best possible to keep the art aliv: 
and to serve America.” 


LLL 
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After having agreed to play, ! 
was notified by the union that unless 
thirty-piece band or orchestra was als 


and being in honor bound | 























bett, critic of the Daily Telegraph, 
in a recent article on Mrs. Cool- 





that he considered this 





music cannot be overestimated and 
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Scenes and Personalities Frominent in the Third Week of Opera at the Metropolitan. 


Geraldine Farrar, Leon Rothier and Giulio Crimi, ( 
In a Striking Pose as “Anita,” Mme. Farrar Is Seen Alone at the Left. 


the Technical Director, Edward Siedle. 
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osca at Metropolitan 
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© Underwood &€ Underwood 
The Large Central Group Shows the Three Principal Singers in the Revival of “La Navarraise,” 
Conferring with Albert Wolff, Who Conducted (Center, Holding Score), Samuel Thewman, the Stage Director (Left), and 
At the Right, “Anita” and “Araquil” (Mr. Crimi) 


Photo oy White 


in a Tense 


Moment. In the Circle at the Upper Left, Yvonne D’Arle, Who Made a Successful Début as “Musetta” in “Bohéme.” In the Center, Below, Costume Portraits of Marie Jeritza 
1s “Tosea” and Aureliano Pertile as “Mario Cavaradossi” 


TO 


Ti 


Cast of “Navarraise” 


“La Navarraise,” Book by Jules’ : 
aretie and Henri Cain, Music by  : 
iles Massenet. Sung in French. 
etropolitan Opera House, Nov. 30, 
Kvening, in Double Bill with Mas- 


agni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
rhe cast: 

Sere Geraldine Farrar 
SVG bo ecccavened Giulio Crimi 
| ra Leon Rothier 
WE 5 séedneons Louis D’Angelo 
LAMON .ccscs Giordano Paltrinieri_ : 
pustamente ....... Paolo Ananian ~~ : 


Women of the People, Officers, 
Wounded Soldiers, a Chaplain, 
a Surgeon, Peasants 
Conductor, Albert Wolff. 


6 A NAVARRAISE” flashed its 
iF gunfire at the Metropolitan 
ra House Wednesday evening, 

28, after having kept the peace, 
far as New York was concerned, 

e the end of the operatic war a 

ade ago. But the return of Masse- 

s venture into the domain of blood 

i thunder, though it afforded the 

essary new role for Geraldine 

irrar and was one of the announced 

Ovelties and revivals” of the season, 


was almost crowded from first place 
in the operatic calendar of the sen- 
night. The other event, which all but 
overshadowed it in public interest 
and acclaim, was the smashing suc- 
cess of Marie Jeritza as Tosca in the 
Puccini opera on Friday night, her 
second réle since she came to the 


Metropolitan. 

A noteworthy début was that of Aure- 
liano Pertile, another addition to Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s array of tenors, who 
sang with Mme. Jeritza in “Tosca.” A 
successful first appearance as Musetta 
was made by Yvonne D’Arle in a special 
matinée Thanksgiving Day. Amelita 
Galli-Curci sang a rivederci on Friday 
in “Lucia,” until February. “Carmen,” 
with Mme. Farrar, and “Manon Les- 
caut,” with Mme. Alda, and with Pertile 
making his second appearance, were 
other operas of the week. 

“La Navarraise” Revived 

The coals of Massenet’s “La Navar- 
raise,” which seems never to have pro- 
duced the white heat the fire-maker in- 
tended, were fanned into a state of re- 
calescense at the Metropolitan’ on 
Wednesday evening, after the opera had 
been restored to currency at Ravinia and 
by the Scotti organization on tour. The 
chief end subserved by the Metropolitan 
revival apparently was to provide the 
annual new role for Geraldine Farrar, 
whose personality is depended upon to 


give the work the vividness necessary to 
its success. 

“La Navarraise,” though never really 
domiciled at any American opera house, 
has not suffered for want of a hearing. 
First produced in London in 1894, New 
York was introduced to it as soon as 
Paris. Emma Calvé, for whom it was 
written, sang in it at the Metropolitan 
in 1895. The opera had a number of 
presentations at the Manhattan Opera 
House between 1907 and 1910, both Mme. 
Calvé and Gerville-Réache appearing as 
Anita, the homeless Navarraise who be- 
comes an assassin for the sake of a re- 
ward that will enable her to marry, the 
role now entrusted to Mme. Farrar. 

Though the opera was an unfamiliar 
one to probably nine-tenths of Wednesday 
night’s audience, it scarcely assumed the 
aspects of a novelty. Circumspectly 
mounted and capably sung, the presen- 
tation made it clear that here was a 
lesser work of a composer who did not 
have a great deal to say, and who said 
it in a manner that was not the one which 
came most naturally to him. The score 
has paled and lost intensity since the day 
when it was flung forth as a Frenchman’s 
offering to the Moloch of Verismo. Its 
intense emotionally was not the personal 
utterance that breathed fire into the 
bloodheating scores of the Leoncavallo- 
Mascagni coterie, and to-day it has to be 
drummed into assuming the aspects of a 
work of high voltage. 

At best, “La Navarraise” suggests a 
moving picture, and its music, an ingeni- 
ously shifting panorama of sounds, might 


well serve as a model for composers un- 
dertaking any really ambitious score for 
the films. The libretto by Henri Cain— 
a perversion of Jules Claretie’s story, 
“La Cigarette,” in which not the girl, 
but the lover, is the assassin—crowds so 
much incident into three-quarters of an 
hour that there is virtually no oppor- 
tunity to develop lyric scenes. It is touch 
and go, with the music as well as the 
dramatic action. 

The story can be summarized briefly. 
The scene is the besieged village of Bil- 
bao, during the Carlist war in Spain, 
1874. Araquil, a soldier, loves Anita, 
the homeless Navarraise. His father 
will not sanction the marriage unless the 
penniless girl produces a dowry, dot for 
dot, to match the one he will give the 
son. The sum of 2,000 douros is speci- 
fied. Garrido, the general commanding 
at Bilbao, is in despair of defeating or 
taking his adversary, and puts a price 
on his head. The Navarraise assassi- 
nates the foe, for the sake of the money 
and what it means to her. Her lover, 
hearing that she has gone to the enemy 
camp, but misconstruing her purpose, fol- 
lows her and is mortally wounded. She 
claims the reward. Araquil, dying, ac 
cuses her of unfaithfulness. The toll- 
ing of a funeral knell reveals the truth, 
just as he succumbs. Anita goes mad. 


Music Not Distinguished 


Day, night and day again follow each 
other in less than fifty minutes. There 


[Continued on page 47] 
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Italian Concerts Organized on National Basis 


Arturo Bonucci, 


Cellist, Now in America, Describes Siiteiiiiad of Concert Societies—Local 


Organizations the Product of Last Fifteen or Twenty Years—Standardizing the Art- 
ist’s Fee—Founding the New Music Society of Bologna—Award Season’s Surplus of 
Funds to Composer winning Most bbsitis from mieceaie 
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HEN Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist, re- 

turned to Italy last June from his 
first American season, it was not for the 
purpose of giving concerts there. The 
one really notable professional experi- 
ence which the summer brought him was 
four concerts in Alexandria, Egypt, in 
September. He had played there two 
seasons before. This experience, unusual 
as it still must be in a day when Eu- 
rope’s singers and fiddlers think as little 
of crossing the Pacific for a tour in 
Japan as of crossing the Atlantic to New 
York, yields in interest to what Mr. 
Bonucci has to say about concert-giving 
in his own country. Besides teaching at 
the Conservatory in Bologna, he joined 
with three other musicians there, a few 
years ago, in founding a New Music So- 
ciety. As might be guessed from the an- 
nouncement that he will appear in con- 
cert with Casella on Dee. 13, Mr. 
Bonucci’s sympathies are with the mod- 
ernists. 

“Our organization of the New Music 
Society of Bologna,” he says, “though it 
was avowedly for the purpose of play- 
ing modern Italian compositions and 
especially works which are still in manu- 
script, was animated by no belief that 
‘united we stand, divided we fall.’ We 
didn’t organize because we thought our 
new music too frail to survive on its own 
merits, but because everyone in Italy 
who wants to arrange concerts organizes 
some sort of society. Maybe in the be- 
ginning this was done for protection 
against the general operatic bias of the 
Italian public. About fifteen years ago 
the Augusteo concerts were founded in 
Rome, and since then concerts have be- 
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Arturo Bonucci, Italian Cellist 


come a factor of recognized importance 
in Italian music. Concert societies have 
simply become our established musical 
mechanism. America has something sim- 
ilar in her concert courses arranged by 
women’s clubs and chambers of com- 
merce. In Italy it is musicians rather 
than business men and rich men’s 
wives who arrange concerts. 
The Central Federation 

“We have one large central organ- 

ization, a federation in which the local 


societies are comprised. If the man- 
agerial bureaus of the large American 
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cities’ were to amalgamate in one, per- 
haps that would give you a central or- 
ganization analogous to our federation. 
Artists giving concerts through this fed- 
eration received a standardized fee, be- 
fore the war, of 1000 lire ($200). Thi's 
season the recompense is two or three 
times as much again as that, in lire. 
“Our Bolognese society is not unique; 
it has a counterpart in Turin. We, in 
Bologna, have played new works by such 
men as Malipiero, Pizzetti, Respighi, 
Guerrini and Alfano. The last, I believe, 
is not known in America. He is the di- 
rector of the Bologna Conservatory and 
has done his creative work mostly in 
opera. Of his two symphonies, one was 
produced last year in Bologna. His new 
opera, “Sakuntala,” is soon to be brought 
out at the Communale. He is in his early 


forties and has perhaps not yet put his- 


best work behind him. He is not the 
only remarkable man whom Bologna has 
produced. The Bologna University was 
the first at which medizwval superstition 
was defied by the open teaching of med- 
ical science. Carducci, one of Italy’s 
finest poets of late years, was a profes- 
sor at this institution.” 

Asked if he intends to become another 
of Bologna’s glories, Mr. Bonucci pro- 
tests that his own composing has the ex- 
clusive object of exploiting his chosen 
instrument. He is very evidently a 
warm partisan of the new music which 
he plays. Such societies as his must be 
the modern version of the art-patron. 
At the end of each season a plebiscite 
is held, and that composer whose work is 
shown by the returns to have been bes’ 
liked by the attendants at the concerts is 
awarded such moneys as remain in the 
treasury. Dw. Os 





Two Opera Seasons Begin in Philadelphia 


Open Series of Sixteen Performances 
by Metropolitan Forees—San Carlo Company Begins Three Weeks’ Season with “Carmen” 
—Richard Strauss Conducts Philadelphia Orchestra in Program of His Own Music— 
Arrigo Serato monaet Under Stokowski’s Baton 
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Galli-Curci and Martinelli, in koaiine Roles of “Lucia,” 
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HILADELPHIA, Dec. 

opera in abundance, unmatched here 
since the days of the Hammerstein-Met- 
ropolitan rivalry, enlisted the attention 
of Philadelphia music patrons last week. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza inaugurated his 
series of sixteen performances at the 
Academy of Music with a production of 
nothing less venerable and familiar than 
Donizetti’s “Lucia.” Regrets that the 
initial bill was not “La Traviata” with 
its Metropolitan refurbishings were 
somewhat freely expressed. Nevertheless 
there was novelty in the appearance of 
Amelita Galli-Curci with the New York 
organization, and on the whole the pro- 
cess of galvanizing an antique score with 
new life was accomplished with consider- 
able success. 

Contrary to expectations, the most con- 
sistent success was earned by Giovanni 
Martinelli in the tenor r6éle ordinarily 
regarded as overshadowed by the trilling 
soprano. Mme. Galli-Curci, however, 
was not in especially good voice at the 
outset, nor was her singing entirely 
faithful to the key. But improving as 
the performance went on, she achieved 
pronounced success in the “Mad Scene,” 
the conclusion of which was given with 
charming purity of tone and a hint of 
dramatic sincerity. 

Mr. Martinelli’s performance through- 
out was eloquent and convincing. José 
Mardones, unheard here last season, was 
an admirably sonorous Raimondo; Grace 
Anthony an artistically inconspicuous 
Alisa; Giuseppe Danise well placed as 
Enrico, and Paltrinieri and Audisio suf- 
ficiently serviceable in the minor parts 
of Arturo and Normanno respectively. 
Papi conducted vigorously, and without 


much concession to sentimental refine- 
ments. 

The settings proved a rather discon- 
certing blend of the pictorial and the 
shabby. Just why the first two scenes 
were telescoped into one was a mystery 
for which no explanation was offered. 
There was a capacity audience composed 
almost exclusively of season subscribers. 
The sum of eleven dollars was charged 
for the few remaining downstairs seats. 


“Carmen” Opens San Carlo Season 


Wind and rain could not depress the 
enthusiasm of the public on the opening 
night of the three weeks’ season of For- 
tune Gallo’s San Carlo company, Mon- 
day last, for the capacious Metropolitan 
Opera House, the seating accommoda- 
tion of which is greatly in excess of that 
of the Academy, was nearly sold out for 
the inaugural performance of “Carmen.” 
Bizet’s opera was given a well balanced 
performance, devoid of exceptional bril- 
liancies. 

Esther Ferrabini disclosed agreeable 
vocal endowments in the name part; 
Romeo Boscacci was an adequate Don 
Jose, and Joseph Royer’s resonant voice 
lent distinction to the difficult réle of 
Escamillo. Few sopranos fail to capi- 
talize the two gracious opportunities 
furnished them in the character of 
Micaela, and Madeleine Keltie was no 
exception. The other parts, notably that 
of Zuniga by Pietro de Biasi, were well 
sung. 

Linguistic consistency was not pre- 
served. Don Jose wooed in Italian, Car- 
men responded in French. The second 
act quintet was a bewildering mixture 
of the two tongues. Carlo Peroni was the 
conductor. 

If this performance did not in gen- 
eral represent the San Carlo company at 
its best, compensation was generously 
provided in most of the other perform- 
ances of the week. There was a radiant 
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Gilda, Josephine Lucchese, when “Rigo- 
letto” was given on Tuesday night, “Caro 
Nome” being interpreted with true col- 
oratura brilliancy. Joseph Royer won 
marked favor as the Jester, in place of 
Viviano, originally billed. Giuseppe 
Agostini was an appropriately debonair 
Duke, and Ada Paggi made the most of 
the small réle of Maddalena. 

Splendor of investiture and vocalism 
of a high order distinguished the pro- 
duction of “Aida” on Wednesday eve- 
ning. Marie Rappold, as guest artist, 
revived old Metropolitan memories by a 


thoroughly authoritative interp, 
of the title part. There was 

Radames, Gaetano Tommasini; 
matic Amonasro, Gaetano Vivia: 
a fresh-voiced Amneris, Nina F) 
The stage pageantry was well h 
and the orchestra forcefully dire 
Peroni. 


Enthusiasm for “La Forza 


Certainly the most rousing pe 
ance of the week and the one ). 
best suited to the capacity of Mr. 
organization was that of “La Fo, 
Destino.” The large audience w 
cited to high pitches of enth: 
which interrupted the progress 
opera. 

Of particular interest to Ph 
phians was the glamorous sing’ 
Bianca Saroya, as Lenora. Miss + 
some years ago began her o0; 
career in this city in a performa 
“Der Freischiitz” under the direct 
the late Siegfried Behrens, befo 
went to Italy for further study. 
réles in the present performance 
taken by Gaetano Tommasini and | 
Royer, who sang with ae eff 
duet “Solenne in quest’ ora”; N.: 
Cervi, and Miss Paggi. 

Anna Fitziu appeared as a guest 
in “Madama Bucterfly”’ and won 
phatic favor for a touching impe: 
tion of the heroine. Miss Pagg 
Suzuki, and Graham Marr, Sha; 
Ernst Knoch conducted. 

Saturday was devoted to two pe 
formance, with “Tales of Hoffman, 
as the matinée feature. The difficu!: 
of this score were in the main s\) 
mounted. Mr. Boscacci was a romant 
Hoffmann; Royer displayed histriv: 
ability as Coppelius and Dapper tutt 
and Miss Lucchese was delightful a 
Doll and Antonia. 

“Tl Trovatore” brought Miss Saroys 
forward again as another Leonora. \\; 
Tommasini was a fervent Manrico, « 
Miss Frascani a sterling Azucena. \; 
Knoch conducted both performance 
Large audiences were the rule through 
out this first emphatically successf 
week. 


Three Strauss Works Heard 


Richard Strauss conducted the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at a special concer 
in the Academy on Wednesday night 
The auditorium was not packed, but t! 
distinguished composer’s reception was 
decidedly enthusiastic. Dr. Strauss 
showed in his readings of “Don Jua: 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and the “Sinfonia 
Domestica,” poetic imagination and th 
keenest feeling for meticulous ad 
justment of artistic proportions. It 
doubtful if “Till Eulenspiegel” has e\ 
before been so infused with the engaging 
spirit of sheer whimsy as in this pe: 
formance. Obscurities in the “Sinfonia 
Domestica” were made absolutely clear 
under Dr. Strauss’ lucid revelation. 

Leopold Stokowski returned to thi 
classies in his program for the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concerts of Frida 
afternoon and Saturday night in 
Academy, submitting reverent and 
deeply satisfying readings of the Mozart 
G Minor Symphony, and of the back 
ground of the Beethoven Violin Concert 
in D. Arrigo Serato, the soloist, dis- 
closed a somewhat pinched tone, but 
competent technique. Liszt’s “Les Pri 
ludes” closed the concerts. 


H. T. CRAVEN 





Federated Clubs’ President Makes 
Statement on the “Monitor” Case 
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HEN the decision of the Board of 

Directors of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs to discontinue the 
Musical Monitor as the official maga- 
zine of the organizaltion was arrived at 
in St. Louis, in November, the Monitor 
declined to admit the validity of the ac- 
tion. The announcement of the Board’s 
decision and a statement by the journal 
were published in MUSICAL AMERICA on 
Nov. 19. The following letter has now 
been received: 
To The Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The Board of Directors of the Nation- 
al Federation of Music Clubs wishes to 
state, through the columns of your mag- 
azine, that its action taken at the St. 
Louis meeting regarding discontinuance 
of the Musical Monitor as the Official 
Magazine, is in full accord with the By- 
Laws of the organization. 

Article I, paragraph 6 of said By- 
Laws states that all departments and 
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standing committees shall operate un 
the Board of Directors. Paragraph 
of the same Article further states t 
the Board of Directors shall have pov 
to make and repeal standing rules. 

Since the only mention of the offi 
Magazine occurs in standing rule Nu 
ber 3, under which Departments 
Committees are listed, the legality of 
Board’s action is not open to question 

This action was taken by the Board 
Directors after mature deliberation 
sulting in the firm conviction that 
should no longer recognize any magaz 
as its official organ, but should issue 
own bulletin free of charge to all cl 
in the Federation. 

The Musical Monitor stock which 
owned by the Federation has been p 
sented to Mrs. Campbell, and on Jan 
the National Federation of Music Cl 
discontinues its connection with 
Musical Monitor as the official organ. 

LUCILE M. LYONS, President 
National Federation of Music Clu 
Fort Worth, Texas, Dec. 1, 1921. 
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rocure Composers Will Align Spirit of To-day with Realism of Yesterday 








Milyoukoff Sees Idealistic Trend in Russian Music 


Modern Paintings Indicate Tendencies of All Arts 


—Exaltation of Sound Alone Described as Purpose of Present-Day Music 


-USSIAN music of the future will 
} combine the idealism of the 
ent day with the realism of the 
according to Paul N. Milyoukoff, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Kerensky Government, who is ‘now in 
America. The Russian 
working to-day, he affirms, have dis- 
carded the realistic which 
Moussorgsky is the typical representa- 
tive, and have sought to exalt music 
ts own sphere, that of pure sound. 

new spirit, he points out, is 
:mplified in the works of Stravin- 
sky. But Mr. Milyoukoff, believing 
that art cannot reveal itself in sound 
alone, looks forward to the day when 
the fascinating idealism of the period 
1905 shall combine with the 
realism of the immediately 
preceding it to produce a great Rus- 
sian school of musical expression. 


composers 


aims of 


since 


period 


Mr. Milyoukoff, former professor of 
history in the University of Petrograd, 
and author of “History of Russian Cul- 
ture” and other works, has come to 
America to speak upon Russian topics. 
Many of the former leaders of Russia 
in art, politics, and science, are now in 
Paris, and from that city there come 
from time to time shafts of light which 
serve to illumine briefly in the midst of 
the chaos existing in Russia, the ten- 
dencies of art in that country. Predic- 
tions as to these new developments have 
been brought here by Mr. Milyoukoff. 
Present Music a Negation of the Past 

His picture of the Russian artist is 
interesting. “He prefers to be a crank 
rather than to be commonplace,” he says. 
“And whereas in other countries, ‘con- 
fessions’ or memoirs are so unusual as 

cause a sensation, with the Russian 
Russians 


are always making confessions; every 
body does it. That is why, perhaps, 


Is a great 


ere is an intimacy about Russian art 
ne does not find elsewhere. 

“The present Russian music—by which 
[ mean that of the period since 1905 
protest. In that field, as in 


other fields of art, there is a com- 
plete negation of the entire’ period 
immediately preceding. Artists have 


now discarded that form of expression 


iployed in the past to convey a social 
political purpose. Musicians, in other 
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aul N. Milyoukoff, Minister for Foreign 
\ffairs in the Kerensky Government in 
Russia, and an Authority on the Art of 
His Country. 


By FRANCES R. GRANT 
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Remarkable Painting by Boris Grigorieff, in Which He Seeks to Portray the Present Condition of Russia. 
Mr. Milyvoukoff Describes It as Indicative of the 


Exhibited This 
As Painting 


Bolshevik Russia, 
Music As Well 


irom 
- 
Russian 


words, are striving against the art of 
which Moussorgsky is the typical repre 
sentative. 

n his own day, breaking away from 
meLhods of the past, Moussorgsky sought 
to give to his music pictures of life, 
similar to those offered in literature or 
painting; and his realism may be com 
pared to that of Verestchagin or 
Dostoievsky, products of the same 
period. His ‘Nursery Tales’ and ‘Pic 
tures in an Exhibition’ reveal this. 


New Realms of Sound 


“With the coming of the new gener- 
ation of artists, however, the tendency 


has been to eschew these. realisti 
methods, to break the relations betweer 
the arts, and to exalt music in its own 
sphere—that of pure sound. 
“Stravinsky, perhaps, sums up this 


new spirit and shows the basic idea of 
the present Russian music. I remembei 
that Ansermet, speaking in London of 
Stravinsky’s artistic credo, said that 
Stravinsky sought to make sound alone 
the chief purpose of his music. That is 
exactly it; he seeks to experiment with 
every possible combination of instrument 


and timbre; to search out the shades 
and contours of tone. And thus in his 
works, you have these moments when 
new, strange combinations appear. He 
does not always develop these begin- 
nings. They are suggestions, fragments 
of his adventures into the new realms 


of a sound universe. Especially signifi- 
cant from this point are his chamber 
music works with voice, because they 
represent in Stravinsky’s work what the 
sketches of a painter do to his future 
canvases. 

“It is true that the writings of 
Stravinsky for ballet, and his program- 
matic works, are contradictions of his 
artistic gospel. But then there is no 
basic principle which, carried to ex- 
tremity, will not bring contradictions, 


Picture in Paris recently. 


and one must expect to find them. But 
in Stravinsky’s contradictions there is 
reason. His tonal combinations and 
experiments may be described as_ the 


bricks; but it long while to 


construct the 


requires a 
edifice. 


Return Step Toward Realism 


“Hence, in the meantime, he is writ 
ing in the idiom more intelligible to the 
average person, and not necessarily for 
the artistic elite. I heard his ‘Recollec- 
tions of the Wer’ played abroad. It is 
a flagrant contradiction of his faith. It 
is almost garten-musik, such as one 
hears at watering-places, save for the 
addition of Russian coloring. 

“Take another example. There i: 
Prokofieff. His work, too, shows this 
striving for the pure revelation of sound. 
I remember a suite of his played in 
Russia in 1913, depicting the chaotic 
hallucinations of a man about to become 
insane, which indicated this purpose. 
His recent work, the ‘Scythian’ Sym- 
phony, was played abroad not long since. 
Here is something which smacks of the 
prehistoric, so full of dissonance, so 
pregnant with new tonalities is it. The 
work, however, has a_ programmatic 
significance. It represents a primitive 
people waiting for the sun to rise. In 
this there is an indication that a return 
step toward the realists has been taken. 


And in the most recent expression of 
Prokofieff, I understand he has even 
gone back to classic form, and derived 


inspiration from Mozart. 
Completing the Artistic Circle 


“This brings me to the present indi- 
cations of Russia’s future in music,”’ Mr. 
Milyoukoff continued. “After all, one 
cannot revel in sound alone, or be satis- 
fied to create a great amorphy of tone. 
The fallacy of such an idea is indicated 
by the Bolsheviks, who gave their artists 
great spaces to paint on, until they got 
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Who Escaped 


Tendency of 


Mr. Grigorieit 


to painting the trees and the houses and 
the grass. Of course this was followed 
by reaction. You would hardly call it 
art if your great skyscrapers here were 
decorated in strips of red or yellow. 
Color and sound must assume shape to 
become art; there must be form. ‘There- 
fore the tendency for. the future in Rus- 
sian art is a combination of the present 
period with that of the previous, or 
second period in Russian art, the one of 
realism. We will have in the coming 
art, the idealism, fascination, and ex- 
periment of the present period, with its 


concentration upon sound for its own 
sake, with the realism and _ pictorial 
quality of the _ past. In the latest 


products of the present period one sees 
that the artists are completing the cycle 
back from devotion to sound and color, 
to life and realism. 

“The immediate output in 
Russia cannot be judged, because al- 
though I know that there has been a 
good deal of composition, lack of printing 
materials has prevented the publication 
of this music. However, I know that 
men like Glazounoff have done much 
composing. In the other arts, however, 
which since 1820 have kept abreast of 
music and revealed the same tendencies, 
there have been signs of new departures. 
In painting, for instance, the early 
Bolshevik- glamor and devotion to bril- 
liant but amorphous color combinations 
has given away again to realism and 
form. One of the most recent works of 
Boris Grigorieff, an artist who escaped 
from Bolshevik Russia, is indicative of 
the future tendency of Russian art in 
music as in painting. Calling his work 
by a chaotic form of the word Russia, 
he has triéd to indicate, realistically, the 
present condition of our country, at the 
same time, however, making use of that 
new ideal of color. It is an exaltation 
of material and of purpose, and yet once 
more gives occasion for a confession of 
the soul which Russia so delights in.” 
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Friends of Musicians in France 
Vote to Aid American Students 
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Society Plans Financial Aid 
to Fontainebleau Aspirants 
—Municipal Music School 
in Rheims Also to Benefit— 
Report on Work During 
War 


HE Society of American Friends of 

Musicians in France during the 
coming year, will expend its energies and 
finances largely in aiding American stu- 
dents to attend the American School of 
Music in Fontainebleau and in the sup- 
port of the Municipal Music School of 
Rheims. This decision was made at a 


regular meeting of the Society held at 
the residence of Walter Damrosch, one 
of the moving spirits of the organization. 

Mrs.. George Montgomery Tuttle, 
chairman of the Fontainebleau Music 
School Fund, declared that it was the 
purpose of her committee to aid finan- 
cially American music students of talent 
who were desirous of going to the school. 
Their qualifications for this aid, she 
added, would be determined by an exami- 
nation wherever such a course was pos- 
sible. An advisory board, qualified to 
conduct these tests, with members in all 
parts of the United States is now being 
assembled by the Fund Committee, she 
added. 

Thomas Whitney Surette, said Mrs. 
Tuttle, has offered her committee three 
scholarships a year to the school and 
also offered to find positions for the 
holders on graduation. Mr. Surette, 
Mrs. Tuttle continued, found that there 
were far more positions open for musi- 
clans in public and private schools in 
this country than there were competent 
men and women to fill them. She de- 
clared the Fontainebleau School was 
making excellent progress and fulfilling 
the highest expectations. 





Studio Apt. For Rent—2 rooms, attractively furnish- 
ed. Bath, Kitchenette, Open Fireplace, Phone. Lease 
till Oct. 1 or longer. 338 West 46th St., Apt. 3. 
WANTED—Dramatic Soprano for Solo and Quartet 
for the Central Congregational Church in Brooklyn. 
Must be an experienced oratorio singer and MUST 
possess a voice of true dramatic quality. Write 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 
3 West 43d Street New York City 











WANTED—Part-time position by experienced sec- 
retary and _ stenographer. Address Box ‘“S.E.,’’ 
c/o MUSICAL AMERICA. 





WANTED— Position as accompanist, secretary or 
both, experienced student, dancing or vocal studio. 
exchange of vocal lessons considered. Apt. 58, 615 
West 162nd Street, New York City. 








FOR SALE 
Three fine old violins—Two Bergonzis 1797 
and 1730—one Storioni 1750—New York City. 
Phone Cathedral 7995 or Write Box 121. care 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 





One of the foremost American musicians, also soloist 
of high rank, will consider conductorship of sym- 
phony orchestra for next season. Correspondence ad- 
dreags, Rox 129. enare ‘*Musical America.”’ 





Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


Criterion Theater 


TIMES SQUARE 
Performances at 2.30 and 8.30 


Jesse L. Lasky presents a 


Cecil B. DeMille Production 
“Fool’s Paradise” 


A Paramount Picture 


Mme. Victorina Krigher 


Prima Ballerina 


Moscow Grand Opera 


“In a Doll Shop” 


Criterion Ballet and Ensemble 








Criterion Orchestra 
Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL Serie ee. 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week of Dec. 11 


“FOOTFALLS” 


A WILLIAM FOX PRODUCTION. 


Presentations by S. L, ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 














The Rheims Fund will be used solely 
as a continuation of the aid already ex- 
tended the Municipal Music School over 
a period of three years. The building 
which formerly housed the school, like 
most of the city, was completely de- 
stroyed during the war. Immediately 
upon the return of the first families 
after the armistice, Jules Hansen, di- 
rector of the school, who lost his per- 
sonal fortune in the war, went back to 
re-establish his work. Since then, with 
the aid of several good instructors of 
vocal and instrumental music, he has 
been teaching some 300 boys and girls 
in classes held at night in the Rheims 
Grammar School Building. The struc- 
ture during the day is devoted to 


This work, 


straight educational courses. 
which Mr. Damrosch pointed out was so 
uplifting, not alone to the morale of the 
children but to the entire city as well, 
was made possible through the gifts of 
the Society of American Friends of 


Musicians in France. Thus far the 
organization has contributed $10,000 to 
the schoo] and it is hoped, Mr. Damrosch 
said, that the Society will be able this 
year to aid in the construction of a 
permanent home for the school. The 
necessary site has already been provided 
by the city directly opposite the public 
library established by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

In a brief review of the Society’s 
activities during the war, Mr. Damrosch 
said it had contributed more than 800,- 
000 franes to the aid of needy French 
musicians. Part of this sum was dis- 
tributed through the medium of French 
charities and part given directly to those 
in need by Blair Fairchild, Paris repre- 
sentative of the Society. 





Tamaki Miura, Among Week’s Arrivals, 


Held as Immigrant at 
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Japanese Soprano Enters Un- 
der Bond Following Expla- 
nation—Emma Calvé Here 
for Concert Tour After 
Years—André Polah and 
Ratan Devi Also Arrive 


AMAKI MIURA, the Japanese so- 
prano, who will appear with the 
Chicago Opera Association later in the 
season, was held for several hours by 
immigration officials at Ellis Island 
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when she landed in New York on Dec. 3 
from the steamship Vasari, on her re- 
turn from a South American tour. For 
a time, it appeared that the soprano 
would be barred under the new immi- 
gration quota law, but the difficulties 
were swept away when officials of the 
Lamport and Holt Steamship Line, 
which operates the Vasari, secured her 
admission under bond, explaining that 
she had only recently left this country. 

Mme. Miura has been absent from the 
United States for a year, during which 
time she appeared in concerts in Europe 
and South America. In Italy she met 
Giacomo Puccini, composer of “Madama 
Butterfly,” her best known role. In 
Buenos Aires she gave sixteen perform- 
ances and appeared several times at ship 
concerts on the way to New York. 

Emma Calvé arrived in New York 
from Europe on Dec. 5 aboard the Paris 
for a concert tour through the United 
States. 

André Polah, Belgian violinist, ar- 
rived for an American tour on the Tou- 
raine on Nov. 30. He was accompanied 
by his wife, a daughter of Richard Le 
Gallienne and a _ portrait painter of 
note. Mr. Polah has recently had suc- 
cess in a series of European recitals. 

Jeno Ormandy, Hungarian violinist, 
arrived on the Orduna on Dec. 2, to ap- 
pear in recitals in New York and mid- 
western cities. 

Ratan Devi, singer of Hindoo songs, 
has returned to the United States after 
an absence of more than a year to ap- 
pear in recitals throughout the country. 
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Ellis Island 
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From a Painting by Beresford 


Tamaki Miura, Japanese Soprano, Who Was 
Caught in the Meshes of the New Immi- 
gration Laws 


Other arrivals for the week include Jo- 
seph Hollman, ’cellist, on the George 
Washington for a series of recitals and 
Rogelio Baldrich, tenor, on the Aeolus, 
from a South American tour. 
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Dance Music Prominent in Young Peo- 
ple’s Series—Felix Fox Heard 
in Piano Recital 


LAWRENCE, MAss, Dec. 5.—The first 
concerts of the Young People’s Series by 
the Boston Symphony Ensemble were 
given on the afternoon and evening of 
Nov. 21, in the City Hall. In the eve- 
ning the hall was filled to its capacity. 
This season’s series, which will comprise 
five concerts, is sponsored by Robert E. 
Gault, music supervisor in the public 
schools; before the orchestra played, 
he gave an explanation of the dance 
rhythms which comprised the program. 
These were examples of the march, ga- 
votte, minuet, bolero, habafera, polka, 
mazurka and waltz. The second move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s “Symphonie 
Pathétique” was also played. The or- 
chestra, a group of players from the 


BOSTON VISITS LAWRENCE 


Boston Symphony, was conducted by 
Auguste Vannini. 

A recital by Felix Fox, pianist, on 
Nov. 18, formed the second attraction in 
the Phillips Academy concert course. On 
his program were numbers by MacDow- 
ell, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. Carl Pfat- 
teicher, director of music at the Academy, 
arranges the course. 

Gaul’s cantata, “The Holy City,” was 
sung by the enlarged choir of Emmanuel 
Methodist Church on Nov. 27. Robert 
Amiss conducted a choir of thirty-five 
voices and an orchestra of ten players. 
The solos were sung by Mrs. Emily 
Woodburn, soprano; Mrs. George A. 
Thorpe, contralto; Fred Booth, tenor, 
and George A. Lowe, bass. Herbert 
Hodgson was at the piano. A. L. M. 


LANSING, MIcH., Dec. 3.—Gatty Sel- 
lars, English organist and composer, as- 
sisted by Signe Hagen, Danish soprano, 
gave afternoon and evening concerts on 
Sunday, Nov. 26, at the First Baptist 
Church. The church was filled for both 


programs. 








Debuts of the Week 





Be ae 


and Odette Le Fontenay, made ¢).., 
New York recital débuts last week. 
Samoranya, in spite of her fore 
sounding name, is an American 
French training. Miss Le Fontenay 
a member of the Metropolitan se\ 
years ago, though she was not he 


there in parts that showed her ab 
to the extent that it was displaye 
recital. 


Margot Samoranya, Soprano 


ARGOT SAMORANYA was h 


in Aeolian Hall on the afternoo: 
Nov. 28. Frank La Forge was at {he 
piano, accompanying with his wonied 
finesse. The soprano’s program < 
prised a group by classic composers, 
by Russians and sung in that langu: 
another by French, and the last 5, 
American composers, including Mr. |. 
l'orge. 

Of Miss Samoranya’s singing one a 
say unhesitatingly that in the Russian 
group at least it was delightful. Here 
a greater confidence was manifested 
than in the opening group, which com- 
prised arias from Gluck’s “Iphigénie 
Tauride” and Mozart’s “Nozze di [i- 
garo,” and the Mozart “Slumber Song.” 
Nervousness played distressing ha 
with the volume of tone which the art 
could command in the early moments of 
her program. The Russian group, com- 
prising Rachmaninoff’s “Before My 
Window” and “Answers,” the delightful 
“Lullaby” from  Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko” and the “Song of the Shepherd 
Lad” from “Snegourotchka” by the 
same composer, showed spontaneity, a 
delicacy and ease of modulation that 
promise well for Miss Samoranya’s fu- 
ture work as a recitalist. She is, how- 
ever, of the type which succeeds best 
in the recital “intime,” where interpre- 
tation has an important share of the in- 
terest. The French group presented in- 
cluded the “Five Grecian Melodies” of 
Ravel, which proved piquant but not 
deeply impressive. R. M. K. 


Odette Le Fontenay, Soprano 


DETTE LE FONTENAY, soprano, 


gave her recital at the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 29 and ex- 
hibited unquestionable ability in this 
field. Miss Le Fontenay’s program, 
made up for the most part of modern 
French songs, was slightly monotonous 
and hardly gave her full opportunity 
of showing how extensive her talents 
are as an interpreter. What she did, 
however, she did exceedingly well. Of 
her first group, in which her voice was 
hardly warmed up, the final song, “Le 
Tasse” of Godard, was the best. Of the 
second, Sibella’s “La Girometta” and 
Rimsky’s “The Rose Enslaves the Night- 
ingale,” were well done. The best sing- 
ing of the program, however, was in the 
third group, which was uniformly good, 
the best being two arias, the first from 
Dupont’s opera, “Antar,” and the sec- 
ond from d’Indy’s “L’Etranger.” Both 
of these abounded in curious leaps in 
difficult progressions requiring an un- 
usual sense of pitch and sureness 0! 
production. The final group in Englis! 
was interesting. Miss Le Fontenays 
voice is of fine quality, her productio! 
smooth and her high notes clear and 
ringing in fortissimo and smooth and 
velvety when sung softly. Such exce! 
lent singing presages many good things 
for this artist in the recital field. Stu 
art Ross played the accompaniments s 
deftly and with such fine tone that on 
suspects he might hold his own with 
credit as a soloist. J. A. H. 


St. Cecilia Choir of Boston Gives Pales- 
trina Work 

Boston, Dec. 5.—The choir of St 

Cecilia’s Church in the Back Bay—Joht 

A. O’Shea, conductor—gave a noteworthy} 

concert in Jordan Hall on the evening 0! 








Nov. 29. The audience was a large on¢ 
The soloists were Joan Parsons, so 


prano: Nora Burns, contralto; Thoma 
A. Quinn, tenor, and William H. O’Brien, 
baritone. Ida McCarthy was at _ thi 
piano, and Elsie N. Eckman at the organ 
The program included the “Panis Angeli 
cus” of Palestrina and “Chorus of th: 
Faithful” from Dubois’ “Paradise Lost.’ 
W. J. P. 


CAMDEN, N. J., Dec. 5.—Clarenc: 
Fuhrman of Camden, pianist, is on tour 
with Henri Scott, baritone, and Jules 
Falk, violinist, in a series of recitals. 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Presumably your readers think that I 
ought to start in by writing something 
of what they no doubt regard as events 
of musical importance such as the pro- 
duction by the Philadelphians of Schén- 
berg’s “Five Orchestral Pieces,” or how 
Claire Dux was received, or as to whether 
there is going to be a contest over dear 
Bispham’s will or whether Jeritza made 
good in “Tosca,” as to whether it is true 
that the Metropolitan management is en- 
deavoring to put Farrar’s nose out of 
joint, and other matters of general in- 
terest. With some of these matters, I 
will endeavor to deal later on. 

To me the most interesting topics are 
contained in a letter that I have just re- 
ceived from Paulo Gruppe, a young 
‘cellist, who writes me from St. Louis, 
that he recently gave a most successful 
recital at the Chickasha Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women. There are a good many 
who remember Paulo and his struggles 
for the success which he deserves and 
has won. But the particular point in 
his letter which will no doubt attract at- 
tention is that Paulo writes that the 
reason the audience was so artistic he 
found was the result of the special privi- 
leges granted the students of that college 
by the State. 

What will you think of some of our 
States that pride themselves on their pub- 
lie spirit, their enterprise, when you con- 
sider how little they do for music, while 
Oklahoma—just think of it, in Oklahoma 
—musical tuition is absolutely free and 
the State spent half a million for studios 
and buildings on the grounds, besides 
furnishing fine teachers. That is going 
some, as the vernacular has it, isn’t it? 
Let me add that there are several asso- 
ciations of women in Oklahoma which 
lend money to young girls to enable them 
to complete their musical education at 
this college. 

Meantime, let me say that if ever a 
State showed brains, it is Oklahoma, for 
by encouraging music and the cultural 
forces, it is going to attract to itself a 
most desirable element. Under such 
kindly fostering influences as it exerts, 
some great talent, perhaps the great 
American composer, is going to emerge, 
and then what a laugh Oklahoma will 

able to have on the rest of the U. S., 

t to speak of the effete nations of the 
d world. 

Let me not forget to add that Paulo 
‘ruppe belongs to an exceédingly artistic 
imily. He has a younger brother who 


has already won eminence as a sculptor. 


‘is father, you know, is the renowned 
iarles P. Gruppe, one of the greatest 
ainters Holland has produced. He has 
ng been a resident of New York. Many 
f his works have been exhibited in the 
reat galleries in this country and some 
re to be found in some of the finest gal- 
ries of Europe. 

* * * 
The other incident that interests me 
nore than certain local happenings and 


scandals is an event that took place re- 
cently in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., 
where it seems E. F. Albee, who I under- 
stand is the head of the Keith vaudeville 
circuit, has placed the new Keith Thea- 
ter, one of the finest auditoriums in the 
Fast, at the disposal of the Syracuse 
Symphony. It is to be their home, their 
headquarters and concert hall without a 
dollar of cost to the musicians, so as to 
foster the musical interests and achieve- 
ments of a young organization that will 
become musically representative of Syra- 
cuse. The Keith Theater, therefore, 
having adopted the local symphony is to 
be at the disposal of the orchestra for 
rehearsals and concerts, which are vir- 
tually free, for only a small admittance 
fee may be charged. The proceeds are 
to go wholly to pay the musicians. 

Concerts by the symphony orchestra 
will be given at noonday when the work- 
ing people are out and not in connection 
with the regular vaudeville bill. There 
is to be a minimum charge of admission 
—ten or fifteen cents—or enough to pay 
the musicians at the union rate of six 
dollars a concert, as they all agreed, 
wonder of wonders, to rehearse without 
pay. If the total receipts for any con- 
cert are not enough to pay six dollars per 
man, the orchestra has agreed to pro- 
rate the receipts among the players. 

The regular symphony concerts will 
be given every two weeks, beginning in 
December. For these events, the use 
of the entire theater and the services 
of all its attachés from the manager, W. 
Dayton Wegefarth, down are donated. 
No profit accrues to the Keith house. On 
the other hand, the young orchestra is 
enabled to become self-supporting from 
the very first. 

Bully for Syracuse, say I. Shouldn’t 
it make those people take a back seat 
who associate all that is cheap and vul- 
gar with vaudeville to see that the first 
real recognition by a public-spirited man 
of the value of a symphonic orchestra in 
a community is the head of one of the 
largest vaudeville circuits in the coun- 
try? It isn’t these individual acts, how- 
ever important they may be locally. It 
is the influence that they exert in other 
places. You see, therefore, how foolish 
it is for certain of our good critics to 
write about the lack of culture and ap- 
preciation of music in this country, and 
who perhaps have never in their lives 
been four miles from home or their news- 
paper offices, when such events as I have 
described are happening. 


* * * 


Apropos of the troubles of the Chicago 
Opera Association, let me say that one 
of the reasons why the expected number 
of subscribers at one thousand dollars 
apiece per annum for five years has not 
yet materialized, though over half of 
that number have already gone up to 
Mary Garden’s desk and settled, is that 
some of the local people are sore at Mary 
because they say she gets her money from 
Chicago but spends it in Paris. They 
also say that they think that there is as 
much style in Chicago as there is in 
Paris and that Mary ought never to 
wear any clothes, whether in the morn- 
ing, during the day, for dinner in the 
evening or at night, except those made 
in Chicago and thus proclaim to an 
anxious and somewhat distracted world 
that Chicago is really artistic and has 
a mind of its own with regard to cos- 
tumes as well as opera, not to speak 
of the products with which it is always 
associated. So mv advice to Mary is, if 
she wants to finish up that list of sup- 
porters, to take her money and go shop- 
ping on Michigan Avenue. 

+ * * 


You remember the friend that I spoke 
of, who insisted that the kind of music 
and musical comedy that the people like 
and patronize shows that we are in a 
very depraved condition so far as our 
taste is concerned, and how we went out 
to investigate. In order to give him 
another dose—the one I had already 
given left him unconvinced—I dragged 
him off to a performance of “Blossom 
Time,” a three-act musical play, book and 
lyrics by Dorothy Donnelly, adapted from 
the original by Messrs. Willner and 
Reichert, in which the music is taken 
from the melodies of Franz Schubert 
and H. Berte, all adapted by Sigmund 
Rombert. 

I forced him to admit, as we left the 
house, that we had had a very enjoy- 
able time, though he insisted that some 
of his pleasure had been spoiled because 
the principal comedian who played the 
part of a Viennese jeweler, had he 
thought, overacted and had introduced 
an element of vulgar farce which got 
his goat, as he called it. 

The play gives some scenes from the 
life of the great composer, who died soon 


after he was thirty, tells the story of 
his hopeless love. While the production 
is accompanied by the usual pretty Amer- 
ican chorus girls who sing and dance, 
with clever character actors and act- 
resses, still the main thread is kept up 
with sufficient realism as to deeply in- 
terest the audience, more particularly 
as the réle of the composer is played 
by Bertram Peacock, who at the end of 
the second act, rises to a high note of 
dramatic and musical expression, for 
which we so often long and so very rarely 
hear. 

This musical play has been running 
for some time and I think will run out 
the season, especially as the chorus girls 
are pretty, dance well and sing well, 
while the whole performance goes with 
a vim that is much out of the ordinary. 
Then most of the principals not only act 
well but sing well and here let me par- 
ticularly emphasize the fine work done 
by Howard Marsh as the Baron Franz 
Schober. 

In order not to crush my friend ab- 
solutely with another demonstration I 
considered I had made that our middle 
class does like a nice musical produc- 
tion, I admitted to him, in confidence, 
however, that I had _ been recently 
dragged to a vaudeville show, in which 
the principal popular feature was a 
movie entitled “The Conflict,” in which 
that most brilliant movie star, Priscilla 
Dean, appeared and where the main 
stunt was the blowing up of a dam, 
which sent a tremendous lot of logs, in 
a roar and rush, down a creek to a river 
and big waterfall, and in which rush 
sweet Priscilla jumped from log to log 
at the risk of her life—she has admitted 
since she wouldn’t do it again for ten 
thousand dollars—and so rescued the 
hero, who from all appearances must 
have taken in water enough as he floated 
down to last him for the rest of his life. 

I honestly admitted to my friend that 
here was evidence which would sustain 
his opinion, for during the entire eve- 
ning, with the exception of the pianist 
who occasionally played in tune, I had to 
listen to a jazz orchestra, reinforced by 
a Negro band on the stage during the 
vaudeville acts, in which no _ single 
musician knew anything about his in- 
strument, and which produced more hor- 
rible cacophony, more discord, than I 
have ever listened to in my life before. 
To make my friend supremely happy, I 
finally admitted that all this discord and 
noise was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
audience. 

* * * 

Sorry to say I seem to have stirred up 
trouble by recently stating that Dr. F. 
Ziegfeld, of the Chicago Musical College, 
has passed out. I regret to have made 
the announcement, because the dear doc- 
tor and I have had many a nice little 
dinner together in the old days of wet- 
ness. 

Now Carl Kinsey, the enterprising 
manager of the Chicago Musical College, 
hastens to inform me that it was Carl 
Ziegfeld, who passed out last summer, 
and not the good doctor, who is still very 
much alive at the ripe age of eighty and 
is still President Emeritus of that nota- 
ble musical institution in Chicago. I am 
further told that the venerable gentleman 
takes a close interest in Mr. Kinsey’s in- 
stitution and often visits the college. 

Carl Ziegfeld was formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Chicago Musical 
College, of which Dr. Ziegfeld was presi- 
dent at the time. 

Thus, I hope I have straightened things 
out. Let me send through the medium 
of your columns my hearty congratula- 
tions to the venerable doctor and add the 
hope that he may continue to live and 
console himself, whatever may now be- 


fall him, with the reflection that with’ 


all the pioneer work that he did, and 
which went far to put Chicago on the 
musical map, he nevertheless had a devil 
of a good time. 

* * * 

There were people in the olden days 
when Christine Nilsson was a renowned 
prima donna, who believed that because 
she was a Swede, she was therefore a 
prude. She wasn’t and the best proof 
of that is that after she had married 
Count de Casa-Miranda, she became a 
regular habitue of the Casino at Monte 
Carlo, the greatest gambling place in 
the world. She used to play roulette 
and, like many another, by a system of 


her own. .To show you that she, like 
many other artists, had all kinds of 
superstitions, let me-add that she 


wouldn’t play unless she got a particular 
seat at a particular table and that she 
always played from four to seven in the 
evening. In order to secure this seat, 
she used to send her maid to occupy the 
chair every afternoon till she came. A 
cable dispatch to the World tells us that 


Viafora’s Pen Studies 
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Lucien Muratore Is One of Those Talented 
Artists Who, Had He Not Taken to Opera 
Singing, Might Have Been a Second 
Guitry or Made Picasso Tremble for His 
Reputation. For the Chicago Tenor is 
Also Remarkably Gifted as Actor and 
Painter, and Played Leading roles with 
Mme. Réjane, Before His Advent in 
Opera. This Season the French Tenor 
Has Further Demonstrated His Strength 
as a Pillar of the Chicago Opera forces by 
His Remarkable Interpretation of “Sam- 
son 





she kept this up over thirty years. Maybe 
that was one of the reasons why she 
lived to be seventy-eight. 

*” *” aK 


The critics appear to be absolutely at 
odds with regard to Claire Dux, the dis- 
tinguished German singer. 

Some of them are almost extravagant 
in their praise. Others say that while 
she has a fresh organ full of life, that 
she is not sure of the pitch, which is 
particularly noticeable in pianissimo 
passages. Some say that while she 
takes all notes easily, they don’t carry. 
One critic in the Herald, who, I presume 
must have been one of Mr. Henderson’s 
assistants, for the reason that Hender- 
son appears to have been at Carnegie 
Hall that night to hear Schoénberg’s 
“Five Pieces,” wrote of Claire Dux that 
she disclosed a beautiful voice, a fine 
power of range, which she had under 
admirable control. Her taste was ex- 
quisite, her style finished. 

It is generally admitted by the critics 
that she has exceptional gifts, a true 
feeling for song and, that she has the 
style and good taste of a prima donna 
of distinction. She is very gracious. 

One critic, however, says that her voice 
is by no means a remarkable one, but that 
it is fresh and the timbre is not without 
charm, but her singing was mediocre. In 
fact, she is nothing but the average Ger- 
man singer with various mannerisms and 
affectations. Several of the critics ad- 
mitted that she was most successful in 
rendering Mozart’s music. So you see 
you can take your. choice. 

The main test, however, was supplied 
by the audience, which appeared to like 
her exceedingly and applauded her voci- 
ferously. As our good friend, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza once said: “Composers do 
not write and singers do not sing for 
the critics but they do sing for the audi- 
ence, and what I want to know when I 
read an article on one of my perform- 
ances is how it had gone with the pub- 
lic.” From that point of view Claire 
Dux was a success. 

* * * 

Not in a long time, have the critics 
had an opportunity to exhaust their 
vocabulary of abuse, and with most of 
them, it is extensive, as was given when 
the Philadelphians the other night un- 
der Stokowski, brought out Arnold 
Schénberg’s “Five Orchestral Pieces.” 

They say that when nine years ago, 
these “Five Pieces” were performed for 
the first time in London, there was a 
riot, the audience being divided between 
those who hissed and those who ap- 
plauded. I think it is the dear dean, 
Krehbiel to wit, who reminds us in the 
Tribune that when the same pieces were 


[Continued on page 8] 
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played in Vienna, an energetic hisser, 
who sat immediately in front of the late 
Mr. Mahler, when rebuked by the latter 
turned around and retorted: “Ihren 
Dreck habe ich auch ausgepfiffen,” (“I 
hissed your muck also.’’) 

In Philadelphia, where Stokowski 
played these “Five Pieces,” the audience 
expressed itself by hissing. In New 
York, they were more polite—they didn’t 
hiss; they laughed. However, the anta- 
gonism seems to have been unanimous 
and for once, the critics were all in agree- 
ment. 

* * * 

Ernest Schelling made a phenomenal 
success the other evening at Aeolian Hall. 
He aroused even Henry Theophilus Finck 
of the New York Evening Post to 
enthusiasm. Let me agree with Finck 
that Schelling plays not alone with 
greater digital dexterity than formerly, 
but that he enables the audience to feel 
the genius of a great composer more 
finely than ever before. 

Schelling, you know, was a pupil of 
of Paderewski, one of the very few that 
Paderewski taught, as Paderewski has 
never spoiled his art by giving lessons. 
I have always thought that when an 
artist gives lessons, he unconsciously 
adopts a didactic attitude, which appears 
in his work as a soloist. 

Schelling, as Finck says, might pass 
for a Pole, but he is really an American 
100 per cent. He was born, would you 
believe it—in Jersey. 

By the bye, it was Schelling who 
really introduced us to the noted Span- 
ish composer, Granados, whose opera was 
produced at the Metropolitan some time 
ago, and who during the war went down 
with the vessel that was taking him 
home, when it was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine in the English Channel. 
He might have been saved but for the 
fact that he was carrying all the money 
that he made here—some $40,000—in 
gold, in a belt tied around his waist. 
The weight of that money proved fatal. 

Apropos of Paderewski’s interest in 
Schelling, let me say that Finck con- 
firms a report I heard that Paderewski 
has taken again to the piano and is prac- 
tising morning, noon and night. Evi- 
dently, he has gotten over his political 
career and has come back to music. As 
the French say: “One always comes back 
to one’s first love.” 

If Paderewski does return to the con- 
cert stage, what a reception he will get, 
for he is enthroned in the hearts of the 
people not alone as a great artist, but 
as a great man, as a splendid sample of 
disinterested patriotism and as one who 
gave up everything, position, a great in- 
come, property that he had, for’ the 
dream of a united Poland, which dream 
is being dissipated at the present time 
by the various Polish factions, some of 
which are represented by the eminent 
Prince Dumkopfski, the Polish ambas- 
sador in Washington, with whom your 
readers may remember your editor had a 
little controversy some time ago. 

ok * * 


Every now and then, somebody writes 
me a letter of protest to insist that I 
have exaggerated the antagonism of the 
good Methodists, Presbyterians and 
others to music, drama and the arts, 
and that such antagonism may apply to 
isolated cases but in no way represents 
the religious beliefs of these churches. 

In order to show that there is ground 

for the position that 1 have taken and 
which has been made in all good faith 
and in the hope that the antagonism 
may yield to a saner, and more apprecia- 
tive attitude, let me quote the recent ac- 
tion, not of an individual clergyman, but 
of the authorities of the Methodist 
church. They have just notified George 
Schiller, a well known actor, who was 
playing a part in a comedy at the Long- 
acre Theater in New York, that he either 
had to give up the stage or his member- 
ship in the Methodist church. 
_ Schiller, it seems, has been a Metho- 
ist longer than he has been an actor. 
Indeed, as he says himself, he inherited 
his Methodism. He has solved the prob- 
lem by ceasing to be an actor. 

Perhaps the day will come when the 
Methodist church, which contains so 
many sincere and fine people, will remove 
the ban, and if there is anything wrong 
with the stage, will seek to imvrove it. 
to raise it. to a higher plane. They will 
never be able to abolish it. 


* * * 


It no doubt astonished a good many 
people that David Bispham, the much 


beloved and honored baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, who was known all over 
this country and also in England, died 
a man pretty well off. Most. singers 
don’t do that. And it also astonished 
a good many that he had left the greater 
part of his property to his widow and 
his children. You know, for many years, 
Bispham and his wife were not on good 
terms. In fact, one time, he started a 
divorce action against his wife in Lon- 
don, but the complaint was dismissed. 
Not long before he died, Bispham became 
reconciled with his wife and his family. 

Now a racket has been raised, which 
to me seems to be unjust, because Bis- 
pham left part of his estate, amounting 
to about $25,000, to a Mrs. Ten Eyck, 
who, with her husband, was his friend 
for many, many years. It seems that 
the money is a trust to be used for a 
monument to Mr. Bispham. 

The matter is referred to by me be- 
cause whenever a man of any promi- 
nence or wealth wills some money to a 
lady outside of his immediate family, the 
tongue of scandal begins to wag and 
very often without reason, especially in 
the case of those who are connected with 
the musical and dramatic world. Most 
people do not know that Bispham was 
a Christian Scientist, which accounts for 
his wonderful calm, his poise, his genial 
smile. 

They say he was converted by Kitty 
Cheatham, who will never grow old and 
who is beloved for her songs by thou- 
sands of little ones from north to south, 
from east to west. 


* * * 


There is, I feel assured, no truth what- 
ever in the report current in musical and 
particularly operatic circles to the effect 
that for some reason or other, Gatti and 
the Metropolitan management are en- 
deavoring to put sweet Geraldine Far- 
rar’s pretty nose out of joint. They point 
out as proof of their opinion that she 
did not open the season and that one of 
her favorite réles, that of Tosca, has 
been given to Jeritza. 

Now, I think I can give you a pretty 
fair diagnosis of Gatti’s attitude in this 
matter, because he at various times has 
discussed the operatic situation with 
me. 

In the first place, he appears to be con- 
vinced that while the auditorium of 
the Metropolitan is overcrowded at cer- 
tain performances, the actual operatic 
public that the Metropolitan can draw 
upon is comparatively small. For that 
reason, he believes that there should be 
continual change, with old operas re- 
vived, for the sake of the rising genera- 
tion that has not heard them, and new 
works given. He also believes that no 
particular singers should have a virtual 
monopoly of réles except when this is 
called for in their contracts. 

He also considers that interest must be 
maintained by bringing in new singers 
from time to time. He regards the 
Metropolitan under his generalship as an 
artistic institution for the giving of 
opera. He realizes that the directors 
are not there to make money. At the 
same time, he also realizes that they do 
not want to lose any. Hence his prob- 
lem is not only to keep up the standard, 
but to raise it, to improve the scenic 
and other accessories, to engage the best 
artists that he can, give new works, and 
in giving them to have an eye to the 
artistic involved rather than to aim at 
pecuniary results. He has also become 
willing. in later years, to give more and 
more show to American singers and has 
shown a very fair disposition to bring out 
works by American composers when- 
ever he had reason for doing so. 

This in substance is about his posi- 
tion, and you will see from it that the 
supporters of Mme. Farrar have no just 
cause to complain because perhaps at the 
opening of this season she has not been 
given the same prominence that she has 
had in former years. At the same time, 
no one is more alive than our friend 
Gatti to the fact that Farrar still con- 
tinues to be one of the few great draw- 
ing powers according to the box office, 

and that to any manager of opera try- 
ing to make both ends meet is like a guid- 
ing star as he picks his weary way 
through the progress of anxious days and 
nights that his career involves. That 
Farrar is singing better than for years, 
that she made a pronounced hit in Mas- 
senet’s Navarraise the other night is not 
lost on friend Guilio. Allee samee should 
Jeritza score a sensational success in 
“Tosca,” which is on the cards, it might 
make a difference, especially if Jeritza 
gives “Tonio Scarpia Scotti” a new 


thrill! 
x * * 


When dear Schumann-Heink took up 
the New York American the other morn- 


ing, she must have had a fit, for that re- 
liable daily of Mr. Hearst’s informed 
her that her husband, Hans Tauscher, 
had just arrived from Europe. It also 
informed her that Tauscher left this 
country at the time Count von Bernstorff, 
then German ambassador, was permitted 
to leave. 

Now, perhaps, the dear lady, having 
had various matrimonial experiences, 
might have thought for a moment before 
she was quite awake that mebbe she 
had really married Hans in a moment 
of abstraction. Later on, it may have 
dawned upon her that there is another 
lady in the land still very much alive, to 
wit, one Johanna Gadski, who is the 
spouse of Hans. 

The reporter, who in the style of 
“Pinafore,” mixed those children up, has 
no doubt since been called to account by 
the eminent editors of the New York 
American. What Tauscher thinks of his 
reported new matrimonial alliance has 
not been printed, for the reason that as 
the papers tell us, when he landed, he 
appeared very anxious to talk, but was 
immediately seized by intimate personal 
friends, who, as they bundled him into 
an automobile, begged him for Heaven’s 
sake to keep quiet. 


No doubt some of your lady rea... 
have had servant trouble in these < 
uous times and have been asked } . 
middle-aged person from the old ¢ >y. 
try as to how many there are in hp 
family and ‘whether they have m \:} 
company and have been told that 
middle-aged person will condescen, 
spoil a piece of meat, expects e 
other Sunday off, one night a week, 
bedroom and bath for herself. 

Those who have been through 
trials will be glad to hear that ther j; 
one lady who appears to have solved © \. 
problem. What do you suppose she « |” 

She advertised in the papers that 
supplied a phonograph for the exclu 
use of the cook and also promised to 
her four new records a month. She 
a music-loving cook. The cook st 
but the husband, tired of the ete 
phonograph, has threatened to resign 
quit. Shall the lady discharge the 
sic-loving cook or get along witho 
husband? ’Tis a most serious prob 


says your 
(L.:2— 


= 





Beniamino Gigli to Add New Roles . 
to His Répertoire at Metropolitan 


NE of the new réles which will fall 

to the lot of Beniamino Gigli, the 
Metropolitan tenor, this season, will be 
that of Mylio in the first presentation of 
“Roi d’Ys” at the Broadway opera house. 
It is also probable that Mr. Gigli will 
sing the leading tenor réle in Catalani’s 
“Loreley” which is also to be given by 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s forces for the first 
time. Besides these new roles, Mr. Gigli 
is to be heard in his familiar répertoire. 
He appeared in the opening night per- 
formance, singing Alfredo to Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s Violetta, in “Traviata.” He has 
repeated his admirable interpretation of 
Faust in “Mefistofele,” the rdle in which 
he made his New York début last year, 
and he will again be heard as André 
Chénier, in the opera of that name, 
Edgar in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Cava- 
vadossi in “Tosea,” the Duke in “Rigo- 
letto,” Rodolfo in “Bohéme,” and in other 
roles. Upon his shoulders, also,- will 


PUTT Cec LLL 


probably fall some of the roles forme: 
assumed by Caruso. 

Mr. Gigli spent the last summer 
South America, where he sang the teno. 
role in the South American premiere of 
“T] Piccolo Marat,” at Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. Gigli was born in 1890 in Recanati, 
in the province of Marche, Italy. HH 
made his début at Rovigo, in “Gioconda,” 
under Enrico Rosati, who was also Gig! 
teacher at the Academy of Santa Cecili: 
and the Royal Conservatory at Rome. Fo! 
lowing this, Mr. Gigli was heard in 
the principal opera houses in Italy, a! 
in those of Madrid, Barcelona, Mont: 
Carlo, and South America. He was al 
the creator of the leading tenor role i: 
“La Rondine” of Puccini, which has neve: 
been heard in this country, and also that 
in Mascagni’s “Lodoletta.” Mr. Gigli’s 
latest appearance in the opera houses of 
his own country was at La Scala 
Milan, last summer, when he appeared 
at a monster memorial performance 1! 
honor of Boito, with Toscanini as co: 
ductor. 





SCHELLING RETURNS, 


Piano recital, Ernest Schelling, Aeolian 
Hall, Nov. 29, afternoon. The program: 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Two Pre- 
ludes from “Well Tempered Clavichord,”’ 
Fugue in C Minor, for the organ (tran- 
scription by Emil Blanchet), Bach; ‘‘Car- 


naval,’ Schumann; Two “Goyescas,”’ 
Two Spanish Dances, Granados; Polon- 
aise, F Sharp Minor, Nocturne, F Sharp, 


1 Flat Ballade, Chopin. 

The four years Mr. Schelling has been 
absent from American concert halls, dur- 
ing which time he was an officer in the 
American army overseas, have left no ad- 
verse mark upon his fine artistry. To 
the contrary, there were those who felt 
that his playing at this re-introductory 
recital disclosed increased breadth and 
more of poetic flush, with less of ex- 
tremes of dynamics. It is certain that 
few piano recitals of the season have had 
to commend them than this one. 

Mr. Schelling’s Bach was something 
more than finger-play and well-chosen 
dynamics, though technical surety was 
not the least of the engrossing qualities. 
The Preludes from the “Well Tempered 
Clavichord” had imaginative touches 
that lifted them out of the routine of 
good playing, and the Blanchet trans- 
cription of the organ fugue was impres- 
sive in sonorities that bespoke the in- 
strument for which it was written rather 
than the predecessor of the piano. 

The Schumann “Carnaval” was given 
an individualistic performance, with 
pauses, accelerations and sharp contrasts 
which were often very refreshing. The 
Granados numbers, for which Mr. Schell- 
ing apparently has a personal predilec- 
tion, recalled the tragic fate of the com- 
poser soon after his opera, “‘“Goyescas”— 
based on the earlier piano pieces, two of 
which Mr. Schelling played at this re- 


more 


MASTER OF HIS ART 


cital—received its world premiére at th: 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Mr. Schelling’s audience, a large one, 
extended him a very hearty welcom 
when he first appeared and applauded hi 
playing warmly throughout the rere” 

oo 7. 


BORIS SASLAWSKY USES 
FINE VOICE IN RECITAL 


Baritone Presents Russian, French and 
Irish Folk-songs with Inter- 
pretative Skill 
Boris Saslawsky, baritone, who ha 
been heard before in New York, gave 
recital in the Town Hall on the afternoo 
of Dec. 3, before an audience that fille 
the auditorium almost to capacity. M1 
Saslawsky’s first group was of Russia! 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky and 
with two folk 
These were al 


Gretchaninoff, closing 
songs of Little Russia. 
very well sung and were received wit! 
immense interest by the audience, the 
folk-songs specially, though these seemed 


of less musical value than the othe 
numbers. Of Mr. Saslawsky’s second 
group, Brahms’ “Wie Bist du Meine 


Koénigin?” was the best, being sung with 
fine tone. Schumann’s “Der Soldat” was 
also very good. In the French group, 
two Breton folk-songs were excellent, 
and Paladilhe “Psyche,” though this was 
sung a bit too slowly. It was a far cry} 
from the Russian songs, sung in thei 
original, to three Irish folk-songs of the 
final group, but these too, were of de- 
cided interest. 

Mr. Saslawsky’s voice is a fine one, es- 
pecially in its high register, though lack- 


ing in volume below the staff. It is well 
produced and well controlled. Carl Deis 
was accompanist. J. A. H. 
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e | Gallery Cubs and Rai 
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O you, who go to the opera 
and are comfortably seated in 


the parquet, or in a box, or 
the dress circle, realize that 
if you are a little late you 
have to force your way 
ugh a crowd back of the parquet; 
upstairs in the gallery is a mass of 
le, who, perhaps, to you, appear to 
ng to another world? 
igh up—so high that even a god like 
liapine looks lke a Liliputian, is the 
lling place of the gallery cubs. Back 
he seats and against the walls on the 
ind floor, crowded together as if they 
» resolved that music must not strike 
nch of unresponsive wood or tapestry, 
ape the railbirds. They are squeezed to- 
eether so tight that they cannot even 
Hutter. Between the acts some of them 
relax and sit down on the floor, and al- 
vs with an eye to people who may 
toward the end of a performance leave 
their seats when they glide in and so get 
ist and fancy that they are just as 
d as anybody else. : 
us ok 





* 

Yes, I am one of them, and sometimes 
| am a gallery cub and sometimes I am 
4 railbird, but always, like all the rest, 
| have to stand in line two hours and 
sometimes more to get to the box office 
» buy my right to stand up downstairs 

it down upstairs, but not always can 
| do that. Do I love music? Indeed I 
do, or I wouldn’t stand in line as I do, 
<ometimes even in the rain. 
a * **K 

We cubs and railbirds feel a little 
hurt when people pass us by as they go 
to their seats in the parquet as if we 
were of an inferior order of creation, but 

eir indifference to our existence is as 
nothing to the scarcely concealed scorn 
with which those who move grandly to 
the boxes and especially to the sacred 
horseshoe look upon us as they pass by. 

Sometimes we think we see from the 
hoxes a sympathetic soul who looks down 
at us from her exclusive height as if to 
say: “Poor people, standing the whole 
Perhaps they are accustomed to 

Perhaps they sacrifice something to 
be able to come.” 

Sometimes we do not sacrifice any- 
thing, that is in a pecuniary way, for 
perhaps one of the artists who is to sing 
has given us a pass. 

*x* * * 


time. 


Now we cubs and railbirds are of three 
classes. We may be: 

First—Those who once had musical 
ambitions and are old enough now to 
realize that they were greater than their 
talent. 

Second—Those who have musical 
ambitions and are young enough not to 
realize the above Stardustian Truth. 





Had fal 


Editorial Note:—What the occupant of a gallery seat or the 
nightly claimant of a place along the parquet rail thinks of the opera, 
may make little difference to the patron who subscribes to a more 
expensive and comfortable position, but it is interesting nevertheless. 





number to contribute an article. 
printed, just as it was received. 


Third—Those who never had any 
musical ambitions and who never intend 
to have any. 

* * * 

Those of the first class are the only 
ones to whom the word sacrifice may 
justly be applied. But their sacrifices 
were made long ago, when they admitted 
to themselves that they and the person 
whom they are listening to did not 
possess equal powers for advancement. 
Now they do not feel even a slight pang 
if their former fellow railbird or gallery 
cub, now become a god, fails to recognize 
them in the artist’s reception room. 

* * * 

He was sitting in the very last row 
gallery. Rather young, but old enough 
to be undoubtedly in the first class. And 
in his hand were several cards: Peter 
B. Study, piano teacher, 701 Adagio 
Avenue, 75c. an hour. 

The pianist on the platform crashed 
out a bombastic finale. The gallery cub 
laid one of his cards on the arm of his 
chair. Someone might find it. 


The second class—those who still re 
tain their musical ambition—contains 
those who bring their music with them 
to concerts and turn pages unanimously 
during pianissimo passages. 

The third class are the only ones who 
never get passes, and they are the only 
ones, therefore, who sacrifice. They pay 
for their tickets—always. If they were 
in the boxes, they would be termed music 
connoisseurs. As it is, they are merely 
music lovers. 


She was slight, dark, with markedly 
high cheék bones, and she sat deeply 
engrossed in the music. Then there was 
heard a well-placed stage whisper: 

“See that girl there—second seat from 
the aisle. She looks like Erika Morini.” 

If it had been in the parquet, every 
one who overheard would have tried to 
look innocently over their programs to 
see Erika Morini. Among us up there, 
everyone leaned forward, twisted, and 


said to his neighbor: 
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Tindale Music Cabinets 


Cabinet here illustrated, $50 in Oak, $55 
Mahogany. 
one-fifth cash, balance monthly. 

14 other styles, holding 200 to 1300 pieces 
and over, $20 to $115 and upward, Oak and 
Mahogany. 

One of these cabinets will hold your music, | 
protected from damage, nicely classified, so 
that you can instantly find it. 


Call at our new salesroom, opposite Carnegie 


Hall, and inspect the Cabinets. 


TINDALE CABINET CO., 159 West 57th St., New York 


If you cannot call, send for Catalog 5. 
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To obtain the viewpoint of those who “stand up downstairs or sit 
down upstairs,’ MUSICAL AMERICA recently invited one of their 
The unconventional result is here 


“Erika Morini is here, in the gallery!” 

Then, in another stage whisper: 

“But Erika Morini has bobbed hair, 
and this girl hasn’t.” 

There was a thud as backs settled 
against their seats. A goddess had al- 
most come to the gallery, and for a mo- 
ment the hearts of the gallery cubs beat 
fast! 


We in thé musical heavens have a fine 
sense of just applause. Watch at a con- 
cert and see if it doesn’t come from a 
certain section or is not begun by cer- 
tain people with large hands, and then 
the applause of the gallery is cut in 


half. ‘Let the hands that have been 
greased have the exercise,” say we. 
They were both stenographers. You 


could gather that from their conversation 
and their refernces to being taken out 
to lunch by the boss. It was their first 
time in Carnegie Hall. Someone had 
given them a pass and they had heard 
Madeleine MacGuigan. 

When they spoke of it afterwards, 
they summed up the situation thus: 

“There were so many people and they 
sat so quiet the whole time she was play 
ing the concerto. I never heard any- 
thing like it. I wonder how much a 
season ticket for Carnegie Hall costs. 
Did you like her costume? I didn’t.” 

The woman who overheard lifted her 
cape high, as if she were crossing a mud 
puddle. 

* 


“IT adore Martinelli,” said one sweet 


thing. 

“And I adore Gigli,” said another 
sweet thing. 

“Don’t scrap, girls, but I prefer 
Orville Harrold,” said a third sweet 
thing. 


k 


“Ts it true,” said one, “that Mme. Alda 
has bobbed her hair?” 

“Sure,” said another, “and so has Mary 
Garden. But that doesn’t matter, for 
when they sing, they always wear wigs.” 
* em 

She is old, ragged, and always wears 
a’ black shawl. Her skirt—a worn 
broadcloth that sweeps the ground—is 
never changed. You see her at all the 
Goldman concerts during the summer 
and at most of the Isaacson concerts 
during the winter, and she rubs her 
sooty clothes against the sequined wraps 
of the Carnegie lobby-ites. Have you 
seen her? Who is she? 


* K 


And then the little old man with the 
reddish nose, a bald head and a dyed 
moustache, and who, in impassioned mo- 
ments of the music, always rubs his bald 
head as if he hoped the music would 
help something to grow there. He is 
women, for he fur 


like some wears a 
coat in the summer and no overcoat in 
the winter. Have you seen him? Who 
is he? Perhaps he was once a tenor. 


When a short, exotic, and really funny 
little number is played, the boxes smile, 
the parquet gives forth a refined mur- 
mur, the dress circle is heard in occa- 
sional chuckles, but the gallery laughs. 

The audience that comes to one of 
Isaacson’s free concerts has the same 
pride in being able to recognize an encore 
as have even the most sophisticated of 
Carnegie parquetteers. That is why the 
applause a violinist gets as the audience 
hears the first few staccatos of Cui’s 
“Orientale”’ is enough to make him con- 
fused so that he must begin over again. 
Second after “Orientale” in familiarity 
is the “Toreador Song.” 


Kk 


College students, too, are railbirds and 
gallery cubs. They can afford to. be 
little else. Even if it is only the war tax 
on a pass, the difference between eight 


Ubinds: What They See and dear 


By One of Them 
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and twenty cents can buy a lunch at the 
college counter. 


This was in the halls of a New York 
University. They were discussing a 
notable goddess. 

“She reminds me of a bellowing cow,” 
said the Spaniard. “She is so enormous. 
And her hands are held straight out at 
the audience. Why doesn’t she bring 
them closer to her body?” 

“She couldn’t if she tried,” said the 
Russian. “But I wonder why all women 
singers are built on such a generous 
scale?” 

“So that we up there in the gallery 
might be able to see them, of course,” 
answered the Spaniard, whose father, by 
the bye, was a playmate of Sarasate’s. 
“Half of what reaches us up there comes 
from our imagining how much noise a 
big thing like the one on the stage ought 
to be making anyhow.” 

aK 2k 2 
said the 


“A remarkable woman,” 


geology professor, speaking of Helen 
Jeffrey. “That Goldmark number was 


” 


a glorious thing. 

“But,” said the student who had met 
him there, ‘“‘why can’t violinists think up 
a different way of resting after a cadenza 
than by dropping their violin from the 
shoulder? That is the usual signal for 
the end. They applauded twice during 
that number. It was bad enough for the 
listeners, let alone the artist.” 

*x* * O* 


Have you noticed how few in the 
gallery applaud at the wrong time? Per- 
haps it is because they wait until the 
parquette is fairly well started, or per- 
haps they have an intuitive knowledge 
of when the signal for the end is real. 
Sometimes they are misled by the boxes 
when some enthusiastic lady starts to 
applaud and then when she finds it is 
too soon, blushes and retires to the rear 
of the box. 


“You were in such a hurry to get 
down,” said her mother to a music-laden 


young girl. “Why are you loitering 
now?” 
“But,” said the girl, “now we are 


downstairs. Let the people think we 
were sitting in the orchestra. We’re go- 
ing to sit in boxes some day, and then 
we will always stand in the lobby and 
greet our friends.” 


“Who is that tall, distinguished man 
who glares at everybody as he moves 
about in the lobby?” 

“Oh, that is the husband of the prima 
donna, who is singing to-night. He is 
trying to hear what people are saying 
of the performance and is ready to pick 
a quarrel with anybody who is not full 
of praise for the lady. When he gets 
home, he will tell her of all the enthu- 
siastic things he had listened to about 
her singing. He has become as expert 
a liar as his wife has become an expert 
coloratura singer. Does he know it? 
No, he lost his conscience as well as his 
reputation when he married.” 


Tableau with Music Given by 

University Forum 

A Spanish pageant and musical pro- 
gram was given by the University Forum 
of America at the Hotel Majestic on the 
evening of Nov. 20. A large number of 
auditors were present. The event was 
under the direction and patronage of the 
Marquesa de Castro-Xeris of Seville, 
Spain. The musical numbers given in- 
cluded solos by Ernest A. Hopf, ’cellist; 
Liszt and Chopin numbers by Chevalier 
V. Coppola, pianist; arias from “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Traviata” by Erminia 
Ligotti, soprano, and Helen Diers and 
tose Marino, whistlers. Rosario Munoz 
de Morrison was the hostess of the eve- 
ning, 


Spanish 
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- Battistini Starts Verbal Battle in Berlin 


Controversy Over Singing Methods Follows Famous Baritone’s Successes at Staatsoper— 





Koussevitsky Conducts Philharmonic Orchestra—Fine Artists Among Recitalists 


ERLIN, Nov. 17— Mattia Battis- 

tini, dean of baritones, continues to 
reign at the Staatsoper here. Although 
past sixty, he is unexcelled by any singer 
in Berlin for sheer beauty and perfec- 
tion in bel canto singing. His appear- 
ances in “Rigoletto” and “The Masked 
Ball” were hailed as triumphs and the 


house has been filled to capacity at each 
appearance since, despite a rise in the 
price of seats. Seldom within recent 
years has any singer in Germany re- 
ceived the plaudits which the press has 
showered upon the Italian singer. His 
success has given rise to controversies of 
the liveliest sort regarding the virtues 
of Italian singing methods in compari- 
son with those generally employed in Ger- 
many, in which musical journalists have 
taken sides with enthusiasm. It is a sit- 
uation almost unique in the musical his- 
tory of the country. 

Sergei Koussevitsky, whose Russian 
reputation is well known here, recently 
conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
a program, the best of which was made 
up by Scriabine’s “‘Poem de |’ Extase” 
and Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, played by the young Leo Sirota. 
‘Koussevitsky’s work was excellent and 
his reading of the Scriabine tone poem, 
new to music lovers of Berlin, won the 
praise of all who heard it. Sirota, whose 
piano playing has attracted considerable 
attention this season gave a strong and 
— reading of the Tchaikovsky 
work. 


Profusion of Untrained Talent 


Berlin concert halls have been filled of 
late with a profusion of natural talent, 
much of it impatient of success and not 
yet sufficiently trained for public appear- 
ance. Out of the lot, however, several 
recitals were given which attracted seri- 
ous interest. Among these must be 
classed the appearance of Alexander Kip- 
nis, a baritone adequately trained in the 
bel canto school, who is giving a series 
of recitals ranging from folk-songs to 
florid arias and from Haydn to Tchai- 
kovsky. His voice is warm and beauti- 
ful in quality and is at its best in arias 
of the Italian school, which he sings to 
better advantage than his folk-song 


groups. Kipnis is a genuine artist 
who creates a desire for a_ second 
hearing. 


A personality who has shown steady 
growth in artistic stature is that of Eva 


yee Horner 





Ballet and Opera Flourishes in 
: Moscow 


Moscow, Nov. 2.—The musical 
life of Moscow has been preserved 
to a remarkable degree and a reg- 
ular program of concerts, opera 
and ballet has been announced for 
the winter. 

The ballet has suffered deteriora- 
tion during the political confusion 
least of any of the musical med- : 
lums and is as popular as ever, as_ : 
brilliantly mounted and as _ well 
danced as in the days of the old 
régime. 

Only the audiences have changed. 
For a long time, the Soviet govern- 
ment opened the opera house with- 
out charge to everyone and for the 
first time an element of advanced 
musical culture entered the lives 
of Russian peasants and workmen. 
Now, with the exception of small 
bloc of seats reserved by the gov- 
ernment for its employees, prices 
which range from 5000 to 15,000 
roubles at the theater and from 
18,000 to 30,000 roubles at the 
opera, are charged for seats. This 
is a small enough amount for for- 
eigners profiting by the exchange 
but for certain classes in Moscow, 
it is prohibitive and in excess of 
the weekly pay check. 
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Mattia Battistini, Italian Baritone, Whose 
Singing at the Age of Sixty-four, Has Been 
the Event of the Season at the Berlin 
Staatsoper. 


Bruhn, a soprano, with a clear, well 
modulated voice, carefully and adequately 
trained. Recently she gave a recital of 
folk-songs in Beethoven Hall which was 
among the artistic events of the season. 
Bruno Hinze-Reinhold gave a splendid 
interpretation of Bach compositions at 
the first of a series of recitals devoted 
to the works of the composer. His pro- 
gram included a Fantasie in C Minor, a 
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Toccata in D Minor and the three first 
numbers of the “Franzésischen Suite.” 
Hinze-Reinhold’s playing was impressive 
and full of the rhythm and clarity that is 
essential to the interpretation of Bach. 

Anna Hegner, an excellent Swiss vio- 
linist from Basle, has given several suc- 
cessful recitals in a series devoted to the 
most famous violin concertos. She plays 
with great skill and power and has the 
accompaniment of a small orchestra. Her 
program for the series included fifteen 
numbers and begins with works of Viotti, 
Bériot and Vieuxtemps. All of Bach 
and most of Mozart are omitted. 


Give Unfamiliar Mendelssohn Work 


A sixteen part chorus by Mendelssohn, 
recently discovered by Georg Schumann 
in the library of the Singakadmie, has 
had several successful performances by 
Berlin choirs. The work is said to have 
been written by the composer at the age 
of eighteen and is vocally a fine piece of 
writing but rather unfortunate both in 
themes and in color. The closing section 
reveals some fine passages similar to 
much of Mendelssohn’s later work, “St. 
Paul.” 

Maria Lydia Ganther-Kleeman, so- 
prano, recently provided an evening of 
excellent music when she gave a pro- 
gram of arias and folk-song in Bechstein 
Hall. She is a sincere artist of consid- 
erable natura] talent which has been 
thoroughly disciplined in a school of sing- 
ing which leaves little to be desired. Her 
voice was lovely in the softer passages 
though she was inclined at times to strain 
it in pursuit of full high notes. In the 
Beethoven “Ah! Perfido!” she reached 
the climax of an evening of good singing. 

Richard Koennecke sang to advantage 
in a program of Schubert, Schumann, 
Liszt and Loewe in Beethoven Hall. He 
has a tenor voice of even quality and gave 
pleasing interpretations of the songs and 
ballads chosen. 





Mozart Work and New Operetta on 
Murger’s “Bohéme’”’ Attract Paris 
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ARIS, Nov. 18.—After much discus- 
sion among the critics as to whether 
the Opéra had among its singers any 
competent to essay the difficulties of 
Mozart’s unfamiliar “Un Enlevement au 
Sérail,” the work was finally revived 
with great success this week under the 
baton of Reynaldo Hahn, who gave a 
reading of the score which revived the 
very spirit of Mozart. 
The opera, a precursor of “The Magic 


Flute” and “Figaro” resembles closely in 
fiber Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte.” It is 
charming music, full of serene melodies 
and flavored with a naivété which is ir- 
resistible. Its music has the advantage 
of Mozart’s genius in the arrangement 
of instruments. A dozen times in the 
score occur bits of music which give 
augury of the composer’s later and more 
pretentious work. Especially true is 
this in the final pages of the second act 
which contain hints of beauties realized 
later in the second act finale of “Figaro.” 

Dutreix sang the leading réle—the 
lover who rescues his Spanish beauty 
from the seraglio—with a voice that 
was beautiful at times but unequal in 
quality throughout the opera. Rembaud 
was excellent in his comedy and Mme. 
Ritter-Ciampi again proved her excellent 
training and splendid natural equipment 
by singing the difficult music assigned 
her with freedom, ease, and beauty of 
voice. Mme. Romanitza was adequate 
in lesser réle, Mahieux pleasing, and 
Gresse excellent both as to acting and 
singing in the role of attendant of the 
seraglio. 

Murger’s tale of the Paris Bohemians 
is used again as the basis of a musical 
setting in “La Petite Bohéme,” a delight- 





ful operetta by Henri Hirchmann pro- 
duced with great success at the Mogador 
Theater. The score is light, facile, 
melodious and on the whole cleverly 
adapted to the libretto. The work was 
well sung by a cast which included Ma- 
thieu, Lutz, Saint-Bonnet, Massart, Vic- 
tor du Pond, J. Delaquerriére and Du- 
bressy. Jacobs conducted his orchestra 
admirably. 


Russian Chorus Sings 


One of the interesting events of the 
season was the first hearing at the 
Champs-Elysées Theater of the all-Rus- 
sian chorus organized recently by Ki- 
baltchitch for appearance later in the 
season with Sergei Koussevitsky in his 
orchestral concert series at the Opéra. 
The singing of the chorus is unexcelled 
by any heard in Paris within recent 
years and Kibaltchitch deserves great 
credit for the results he has achieved in 
the unity and harmony of voices, in the 
sympathetic response to his leadership 
and the life and color of the work. It 
is a better chorus than the Ukrainian 
chorus heard here last season. 

The return of Gabriel Pierné to the 
post of director of the Concerts-Colonne 
was marked by an enthusiastic demon- 
stration on the part of his audience, the 
justice of which was made clear by the 
program which followed. Seldom has a 
concert been better conducted; Pierné 
gave a long awaited first audition of Al- 
bert Roussel’s “Pour une Féte de Prin- 
temps,” a work which added to the 
laurels already captured by this young 
composer. It is characterized by the 
life, rhythm, clarity and sensitiveness 
which marks the work of Roussel. The 
only dissonances employed are those of a 
sort with which Debussy and Stravinsky 





have long since made music lovers fam 


iar. Pierné again won ovations «: 4 
Wagner Festival given by the Concerts. 
Colonne recently with a list of exce!!en; 
soloists including Demougeot, Char) tt. 
Lormont, Lalande, Felda, Kitty Delorme 
Jeanne Gatineau, Doerken, Verdier «),; 
Cerdan. 


Paray Conducts Ladmirault W o,/, 


Paray conducted at the Concerts. 
Lamoureux recently an excellent . 
gram which included the “La Prétross¢ 
de Korydwen” of Ladmirault, the 
“Oberon” overture and a Saint-S:éngs 
Concerto. Gil-Marcheix played the 
certo with the orchestra rather tin 
and not too surely. 

Marie Panthés gave an excellent per. 
formance of a Beethoven concerto at the 
Concerts-Pasdeloup recently. 

Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony, 
seldom heard in Paris, was given an ex. 
cellent interpretation recently by Fran- 
cis Casadesus directing the Paris or- 
chestra. Ania Dorfman won distinction 
at the same concert by her playing of 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C. A concert 
for four violins, recently given a hearing 
at the American Music School at Fon- 
tainebleau was well played on the same 
occasion by Villain, Cornette, Stahl and 
Bellevant. 

Other recitals which attracted atten- 
tion recently were given by Marie-Louise 
Terna, Marie-Ange Henry, Suzy Welty, 
Veyron-Lacroix, André Polah, Adolph 
Hallis and Kobitsky. 

Charles Fontaine, a young tenor, well- 
known in Paris through his appearances 
in divers operettas, has been engaged by 
the Opéra Comique to sing in “Bocaccio” 
and “The Barber of Seville.” 





Vienna Hears Kreisler 
and British Visitors 
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VIENNA, Nov. 17.—Echoes of Fritz 
Kreisler’s recent visit to Vienna leave 
no doubt of the fact that his appearance 
here was the big event of the early sea- 
son, the production of “Genesius’”’ not 
being excepted. 

Dr. Julius Korngold, critic of the 
Neue Freie Presse and the father of 
Erich Korngold the composer of “Di 
Tote Stadt,” declared that Kreisler’s 
playing was a rare and almost unheard- 


of event for musicians, in that the vio- 
linist succeeded in solving the problem 
of polyphonic playing of Bach. The 
hearer, Dr. Korngold declared, was not 
conscious of an “arpeggioing” of chords. 
Before the Viennese, Kreisler stands un- 
excelled among artists. 

Four English speaking artists, three 
English born and one Australian, met 
with success in recent recitals here. Of 
these Dorothy Moulton was so pleased 
by her reception that she wrote to Eng- 
land urging friends to come to Vienna 
where they “will find a wonderful public 
hungry for something from the world 
outside and ready to repay with amp! 
enthusiasm and complete appreciation. 

Beatrice and Mary Harrison, English 
’cellist and violinist, gave a series of good 
recitals, in which they displayed the tru: 
qualities of artists in choice of program, 
musicianship and interpretative abilit 
Madalah Masson, an Australian pianist, 
gave a highly successful recital in whi 
she played Beethoven’s C Minor Cor 
certo, César Franck’s Symphonic Var 
tions and a Tchaikovsky Fantasie. Mi 
Masson is an efficient artist rather tha! 
a brilliant one and brings to her wo! 
great earnestness of interpretation and 2 
sound technical] training. 

Heinrich Schwartz, violinist, made 
good impression at his recent recit 
when he played concertos by Bach, M 
zart and Brahms. His program was 
cidedly heavy and it was to his cred 
that he succeeded in winning his aud 
ence. 

Other artists who have recently give’ 
successful recitals here are Leo Sirot 
pianist; Antonie Geiger-Eichorn, pianis' 
Elsie Schuneman, soprano, and Cleli 
Aldrovandi, harpist. 





Calvocoressi says: “A music critic ask 
his readers to take for granted more tha! 
they are aware, and more than he him 
self, perhaps, is aware.” 
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~ “Thais and Talmaé” Is Feature in London 





One-Act Opera by Colin McLeod Campbell Receives Metropolitan Premiére at Hands of Carl 
Rosa Company After Success in Provinces—Heath Affords Orchestral Novelty in 
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“Builders of Joy” 
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ONDON, Nov. 18.—Following a long 
4 established custom of giving young 
British composers an opportunity to 
present their works, the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company this week produced for the first 
time in London “Thais and Talmaé,” a 
one-act opera by Colin McLeod Campbell. 
It was given as a curtain raiser to an 
excellent performance of “Tosca.” The 
new work, which was previously heard in 
the provinces, is based on the old tale of 
the courtesan Thais who, in this case, 
stabs the saint who converted her. In 
the end she also stabs herself after a 
soliloquy of considerable beauty. Natur- 
ally so modest and short a work (it re- 
quires but a half hour) does not offer 
great opportunity for musical possibili- 
ties. The opera resolved itself into a 
sustained duet in which there was little 
differentiation between the phrases sung 
by Thais and those by Talmde. The 
music was skilfully wrought, adequately 
orchestrated and pleasing, full of prom- 
ise of better things by Mr. Campbell. 
Beatrice Miranda and William Boland 
sang the two roles with high fervor and 
skill, bringing to the little opera all the 
artistry that could be desired. 

London had the opportunity this week 
of hearing “Rhinegold” for the first time 
since 1909. The opera, given an uneven 
performance by the Carl Rosa Company, 
was looked upon generally as the event 
of the organization’s season. Despite the 
occasional raggedness of the production, 
there were moments of excellence and 
great beauty. Eugene Goossens again 
gave brilliant evidence of his abilities as 
conductor of the company’s orchestra 
and Doris Woodall and Eva Turner gave 
distinguished performances in the re- 
spective rédles of Erda and Fricka. 
Augustus Milner as Wotan sang well but 
his voice is a trifle light for the réle. 
William Boland did well with the music 
assigned him as the crafty Loge and 
Frederick Clendon gave a clever and 


original interpretation of Alberich. 
Harry Brindle was Fasolt and sang 


rather too elegantly. Misses Cranston, 
Woodall and Parr were good as the Rhine 
Maidens. 


New Orchestral Work Heard 


Musical fireworks of one sort or an- 
other filled the program of the latest 
Queen’s Hall Symphony concert under 
the direction of Sir Henry Wood. The 
program began with “Siegfried’s Ordeal 
by Fire,’ and ran through César 
Franck’s symphonic poem, “Le Chaus- 
seur Maudit”—the tale of the count who 
made a sacreligious hunt on the Sabbath 
and was ultimately punished by fire and 
brimstone. Then came the sentimental 
fireworks of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and the “Fireworks” of Stravinsky 
in futuristic manner. The program was 
1 trial of strength and endurance by the 
orchestra which gave an excellent per- 
formance. Beethoven’s Piano Concerto 
in G@ Minor, given an indifferent reading 
by Frederick Lamond at the piano, was 
the sole placid interlude in the program. 
_ Eugene Goossens in a recent Wednes- 
day night program at Queen’s Hall, led 
the orchestra in a program of modern- 
istic music in which not one glint of the 
classical was in evidence. It included 
the first hearing of “The Builders of 
Joy,” a symphonic poem by Dr. J. R. 
Heath, a doctor of medicine as well as a 
musician, whose work showed the def- 
nite stamp of Richard Strauss’ in- 
fluence. Dr. Heath’s work was efficient- 
’ orchestrated and in portions highly 
iteresting though not marked by great 
riginality. The remainder of the pro- 
gram_ included Strauss’ “Thus Spake 
arathustra,” Bliss’ “Melée Fantasque” 
second hearing), Ravel’s “Alborado del 
‘raciosa,” Arnold Schénberg’s “Five 
Pieces” (hissed in the same hall in 1912) 
nd an amusing number by Delius called 
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“On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring’”—surely an amazing and noisy 
program, which gave rise to both amuse- 
ment over its confusion and admiration 
for the leadership of Mr. Goossens. 
Josef Hofmann’s recital at Queen’s 
Hall was not of the usual caliber his pub- 


in several recent recitals was even better 
than last year when it won universal 
approval. Last week he filled an en- 
gagement canceled by Alfred Cortot who 
was forced to return to France by the 
death of his mother. 

Another young artist who gives prom- 





Stravinsky Aids Ballet 
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“ketch”? (London) 


Igor Stravinsky, Photographed Between Rehearsals with Several Members of the Cast of 
The Sleeping Princess,” Tchaikovsky’s Baliet, Produced Recently in London by the 


Diaghileff Troupe. 
Original Petrograd Production. 


Stravinsky Orchestrated Several Pages of the Score Omitted in the 
al With him are Mmes. Egorova, Marie d’Albaicin, 
Soudeikine, Lydia Lopokova and Nijinska 





lic has come to expect. He is an excel- 
lent artist and, in much of his program, 
played exquisitely, but his work was 
marred in a few instances by a machine- 
like quality of rhythm and technique. 
His program avoided virtuosity if Liszt’s 
“Don Juan Fantasy” and Saint-Saéns’ 
paraphrase of Gluck’s “Alceste’” music 
may be overlooked. He played Handel’s 
Variation in D Minor, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A, Opus 101, Schumann’s 
“Kreisleriana”’ and a small group of 
Chopin. He was at his best in the Han- 
del number and at his worst in the Cho- 
pin group. 


Among the Recitalists 


Before a large audience which included 
many artists, Moriz Rosenthal gave the 
third of his historical series of six re- 
citals at Wigmore Hall. Rosenthal is a 
fine artist and his playing of a complete 
program of Schumann gave rise to no 
doubts of his judgment. His playing 
was as excellent as in the two previous 
programs and higher praise than that 
can scarcely be given. He is one of the 
best pianists London has heard in years. 

Works of three American composers, 
John Alden Carpenter, Kurt Schindler 
and Charles Griffes were the numbers 
of greatest interest in the recent recital 
by Marcia Van Dresser in Wigmore Hall. 
Miss Van Dresser also included in her 
program two short songs of Brahms and 
a group of works by Gabriel Fauré which 
she sang in distinguished and beautiful 
fashion. Her choice of the American 
songs was a happy one and-gained uni- 
versal approval. 

Jascha Spivakovsky, the young Polish 
pianist, continues to add to the stature 
of a reputation already lofty. His work 


ise of a fine career is Gladys Nash, a 
young English soprano, who displayed 
a voice of great beauty and freshness 
in a recent recital. She sang exquisitely 
the florid “Ah! fors’ é lui” from “Tra- 
viata.” 

Katherine Goodson distinguished her- 
self in a recital of Chopin music in Wig- 
more Hall in which she displayed a 
higher degree of tenderness and warmth 
than is usually evident in her work. Her 
playing of the Nocturne in G and the 
Prelude in D Flat was very near to 
flawless. 

Other recitals of note were given re- 
cently by Violet Dantry, mezzo-soprano; 
Godfrey Ludlow, violinist; the London 
Chamber Concert Society, and G. D. Cun- 
ningham, one of England’s best organ- 
ists who has begun a series of recitals of 
church music at St. Alban’s, Holborn. 


Clara Butt in Australia 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Nov. 1.—Approxi- 
mately 30,000 persons heard Clara Butt 
sing here in her recent series of nine 
recitals at the Town Hall. Dame Butt’s 
programs embraced largely music of 
classical and devotional order. She made 
a splendid impression in works of Han- 
del, Haydn and Bach. She also sang 
with excellent effect groups of folk-songs. 
Later she appeared in recitals in Ade- 
laide, South Australia. 


“Co-operatives” Planning 
Opera Campaign 
LONDON, Nov. 19.—The British Na- 
tional Opera Company, which consists 
mainly of the orchestra and artists of 
the defunct Beecham Opera Company 
reorganized on a_ stock, co-operative, 


British First 


basis, has announced a provincial tour 
of six weeks which will include Bradford, 
Liverpool, Leeds and Hull. A London 
season is planned to start in April and 
extend, if successful, into July. Plans 
for an autumn season in Birmingham, 


Manchester and several Scottish cities 
are under way. The directors of the 
organization have appealed to music 


lovers to raise the £20,000 stock deficit. 
They declare they are ready to prove 
that grand opera “can and will pay.” 





Early Season Dull in 
Rome’s Concert Halls 
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Rome, Nov. 18.—Thus far the winter 
season has failed to produce any musical 
event of great interest. Aside from the 
usual round of operas and recitals, none 
of which has offered anything spectacu- 
lar, the past week has been uneventful. 

The first production here of Oscar 
Strauss’ operetta “La Falena” was met 
with indifference. His “Sogno di un 
Valtzer” had a much better reception. 
The music offers nothing new or espe¢i- 
ally interesting in light opera composi- 
tion and much of it is reminiscent of 
other works. 

The opera company directed by Ettore 
Vitale at the Quirino has announced 
several novelties for the season including 
Jacob’s “Mercato di Ragazze,”’ Hirch- 
man’s “Vita Gaia,” Ranzato’s “La Leg- 
genda delle Arencie” and Rulli’s “La 
Chiamavano Abat-Jour.” Besides these 
the company will produce Offenbach’s 
“Orfeo all’inferno,” “I Saltimbanchi” 
of Louis Ganne and the “Boccacio” of 
Suppé. 

Mieczyzlaw Miinz, a young Polish pian- 
ist, has attracted considerable attention 
recently. In his latest program he played 
works of Schubert, Paganini, Chopin, 
Brahms and Beethoven with a flawless 
technique and genuine feeling. Fortu- 
nately he does not submerge emotion 
beneath a flood of technique but com- 
bines the two in genuinely artistic 
manner. 

Maria Flori, violinist, accompanied by 
Edouard Moser, and Ja Ruskaia, dancer, 
were the great successes of a program 
given recently at the Morgana under the 
direction of the impresario Giarrochi 
Consorti for the benefit of ‘‘La Nuova 
Giovane Italia,” a social reform league. 
The dancing of Ruskaia had the benefit 
of a brilliant piano accompaniment by 
de Angelis in the “Arabesques” of De- 
bussy and music of Stradella. 





Swedish Opera Settings Excite 


Stockholm 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, Nov. 16.—Con- 
siderable attention has been attracted 
here by the new setting of “Samson and 
Delila” at the Royal Theater. Unusual 
cloud effect and color lines were effected 
in the final tableau by projecting on the 
smooth black drop rays from various 
lamps and a cloud apparatus. A’single 
man can manipulate the complicated 
operations by pressing various buttons 
on a switchboard. A similar mounting 
has been prepared for Verdi’s ‘‘Macbeth.” 


New 


Alfred Van Noorden, managing direc- 
tor of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
recently celebrated the silver jubilee of 
his association with the organization at 
a dinner given in his honor in London 
where the company is playing. Van 
Noorden, with his brother who died sev- 
eral years ago, formed a syndicate and 
took over the old Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany when it floundered into financial 
difficulties twenty-five years ago. 





Cologne has come to be looked upon 
by the British Army of Occupation as 
a source of musical education, and Brit- 
ish patronage of the local opera and con- 
certs has steadily increased since 1919. 
The latest event of interest was the pro- 
duction for the first time in Cologne of 
Schreker’s latest opera, “The Treasure 
Quest,” badly sung by a company of 
mediocre artists. 


The Conservatoire Orchestra of Paris 
began its ninety-fifth vear this season 
under the direction of Phillippe Gaubert. 
The program included a composition by 
Raoul Laparre for piano and orchestra 
entitled “Un Dimanche Basque.” Laparre 
played the piano part. 
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“L’ Amore Dei Tre Re’’ and “Otello” 
Thrill Chicago Opera Audiences 
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Third Week Establishes “7 
cess of Many New Comers 
and Brings Further Tri- 
umphs for Old Guard—Di- 
rectress-General Mary Gar- 
den Sings Three Times in 
Six Days—Polacco Achieves 
Notable Performance of 
Montemezzi Score 


HICAGO, Dec. 5.—Two notable per- 
formances distinguished the third 
week of the Chicago Opera—that of 
Mary Garden, Lucien Muratore, Virgilio 
Lazzari and Georges’ Baklanoff in 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” and Charles Mar- 
a Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini 

1 “Otello.” 

Montemezzi’s opera given at the Sat- 
urday matinée was a triumph for Gi- 
orgio Polacco and his quartet of stars. 
Satisfying vocalism, dramaturgy of : 

ying ’ gy l 
high order, and a superb reading of the 
score raised the production to a plane 
of epic tragedy. In less competent 
hands the elemental passions and som- 
ber denouement of Benelli’s poem might 
easily have become morbid. But the ef- 
forts of the singers ennobled it. 

Lazzari took his place as one of the 
most accomplished of artists in his por- 
trayal of the blind Archibaldo. His ve- 
hement strokes of stagecraft and full 
bass voice reached a powerful climax in 
the death scene of Fiora, and his out- 
burst over the body of his dying son 
was a thrilling achievement. Mary Gar- 
den found nothing ethereal in Fiora. 
Her yielding to the impassioned strains 
of Muratore’s singing as Avito was a 
stirring bit of realism in which her best 
work was done. Muratore was heard as 
the lover for the first time. His golden 
tones flowed with inspiration and his 
ardent acting made of the second act a 
memorable thing. No less capable was 
Baklanoff as Manfredo. He transmuted 
this lay figure into a virile, vital being. 
Mr. Polacco gave a graphic reading of 
the majestic music, plumbing to the 
depths its passion and fervor, and bur- 
nishing the high lights until they were 
glowing, resplendent gems. 


“Otello” 


Charles Marshall made his first ap- 
pearance this season in the title réle of 
“Otello,” and was accorded an ovation 
by a capacity audience on Saturday 
night. His robust tenor was in excel- 
lent shape and dominated every scene in 
which he figured. His acting was im- 
pressive, and with his powerful bearing 
he lived the part of the Moor. Warmth 
was lacking in his declamatory pas- 
sages, but there were thrills aplenty in 
his stentorian utterance. His best work 
was done in the “Ora e per sempre 
addio” and its tremendous sequel, “Si 
pel ciel.” In the Death Song he touched 
his finest emotional heights. 

Rosa Raisa was superb as Desdemona, 
her glorious tones rising effulgent in the 
“Ave Maria,” and sinking to whimper- 
ing terror in the scenes with the mad 
Moor. Rimini was in excellent voice, 
but made a complacent Jago; his smile 
is too good natured for treachery, and 
there was more of good fellowship than 





Marshall Sings 
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Chaliapine, Il], Cancels Chicago 


Concert 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Chaliapine, 
the Russian bass, was to have sung 
in the Auditorium yesterday, but it 
was announced that he was ill, and 
the concert was accordingly can- 
celled. Four thousand persons 


TT 
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were anxious to hear him, and there 
was great disappointment when it 
was made known that he would be 
unable to appear. 
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malevolence in his Detabion Song and 
in the Credo. Oliviero was Cassw, and 
Maria Claessens sang the part of 
Emilia. 

Pietro Cimini conducted for the first 
time this season. He built up his effects 
with skilled hand. 


Claire Dux Repeats Success 


In the repetitions that filled the other 
evenings ot the week, no greater suc- 
cess was achieved than by Claire Dux 
in “Boheme.” Her thorough artistry, 
beauty of vocalism, and delicate adjust- 
ment of personality to the réle, so mani- 
fest in her first performance, were con- 
firmed in a second hearing. Refinements 
of characterization which she imparts to 
Mimi took on definite shape. Every 
shade of tenderness, love, remorse and 
despair found eloquent expression in 
her lovely voice. Pattiera’s Rodo!fo 
must not be: forgotten, nor Irene Pav- 
loska’s coquettish Musetta. Rimini gave 
fine expression to the part of Marcello 
and Lazzari sang excellently as Colline. 
The reading of the score is not yet all 
that it should be; the orchestra under 
Mr. Ferrari is unnecessarily noisy in 
places. 


Twice Heard 


Mary Garden gave the first repetition 
of “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” on 
Monday, and the following evening was 
heard again in “Monna Vanna.” The 
former opera is one of the choice mor- 
sels of her répertoire, and the third act 
shows her at "the height of her attain- 
ments. Octave Dua gave a finished per- 
formance as the Poet and William Beck’s 
fine baritone was heard as the Painier. 
Hector Dufranne and Paul Payan re- 
peated their previous success, and Mr. 
Polacco drew the utmost from the in- 
spiring music. 

Fevrier’s tumultuous “Monna Vanna” 
served to prove the sterling worth of 
Muratore and Baklanoff, these artists 
luminously revealing the dramatic power 
of the opera. The former’s Prinzivalle 
was done with glowing vocal colors, and 
Baklanoff’s Guido called forth the most 
ornate of his sonorous tones. The or- 
chestra led by Mr. Polacco demonstrated 
that under the hands of a master its 
tonal effects could be subdued without 
sacrifice of the dramatic. 

The second performance of “Tann- 
hiuser” on Nov. 24 gave Joseph Schwarz 
an opportunity to establish firmly the 
impression conveyed in his first appear- 
ance that he is a master of the vocal 
and histrionic arts. For a Wolfram to 
take the honors in this opera is excep- 
tional, but Mr. Schwarz leaves no room 
for doubt. He accomplishes rare emo- 
tional effects without resort to bravura 
means, and his voice makes a stirring 
appeal whether attuned to the most su- 
dued modulation or pitched to the high- 
est note of his ample register 

Rosa Raisa was greeted with applause 
as Elizabeth, and sang. with fervor and 
magnificence. Cyrena Van Gordon re- 
peated her success as Venus, and Octave 
Dua and William Beck gave able sp- 
port to the principals. Richard Schu- 
bert as Tannhduser was in far better 
voice than in the opening performance. 
but the edgy quality of his high notes 
was still in evidence. Mr. Ferrari con- 
ducted. EMIL RAYMOND. 


Vary Garden 





STOCK’S SYMPHONY GIVES 
POWERFUL GLIERE LEGEND 


“Ilia Mourometz,” Heard Only Twice Be- 
fore, Receives Splendid Reading on 
New Repetition 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—The “Ilia Mouro- 
metz’’ Symphony by Reinhold Moritzo- 
vitch Gliére, given only twice before in 
Chicago, fired the imagination of the 
audience at the Chicago Symphony con- 
certs last week. This work, in spite of 
its length, grips the attention with its 


vivid delineations and masterful har- 
monies. Its legendary meaning is al- 
most visualized as the powerful cli- 


maxes are evoked, only to give way to 
milder passages of lyric beauty. In the 
second and fourth movements the or- 
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chestra was heard at the pinnacle of its 
powers under the baton of Mr. Stock. 
The Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Secret of Suzanne” preceded the Sym- 
phony, and was given a joyous interpre- 
tation. The “Tannhauser” 
was played with fiery spirit, and the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” was given with 
all the religious fervor of the score. In 
the Prelude to “The Mastersingers” Mr. 


Bacchanale - 
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Stock revealed the tonal beautie 
Wagner’s great work. 


The Symphony was heard in ano 


of the Children’s Concert series 
Thursday, Dec. 1. Mr. Stock condu 
the players in the “Rakoczy” Marc 


Berlioz, the Larghetto from Beetho: 
Second Symphony, the Berceuse 
“Jocelyn” and numbers by Rubin 
and Smetana. 





Dancing as an Aid to Vocalism 
Is Advocated by Boza Oumiro 


HICAGO, Dec. 3.—A study of the folk- 
~ songs of various nations, and profici- 
ency in dancing are advocated as aids to 
the aspiring singer by Boza Oumiroff, 
head of the vocal master class of Bush 
Conservatory. Mr. Oumiroff has gleaned 
the best of musical methods from Bo- 
hemia, Italy and Paris, and before his 
arrival in America was a favorite bari- 
tone in European opera. 

The folk-song, he asserts, bears the 
mark of the temperament and the char- 
acter of the nation where it originated, 
and from a study of these simple songs 
can be sensed the interpretation of the 
musical literature by which they have 
been followed. The simplicity and dignity 
of these songs make them invaluable, he 
declares, as a foundation for sincere 
vocalism. 

Dancing, according to Mr. Oumiroff, 
will give the singer a full sense of 
rhythmic values without which the best 
vocal art loses its most telling effect. 

“Music is rhythm,” he says, “and the 
singer above all needs it to a pronounced 
degree. That is why jazz is so popular— 
it is founded upon pure rhythm, but to 
such an extent that it becomes mono- 
tonous.”” A fine natural voice is not suffi- 
cient to make one a great singer, Mr. 
Oumiroff declares. The long course of 
training necessary for the highest at- 
tainment should begin in the puble 
schools, where the first germ of musical 
interest and appreciation should be im- 
planted. This preliminary instruction 
should be attended with the same pain- 
staking effort that is required in later 
professional training, with the purpose 
of laying the foundation for the voice. 
The greatest exponents of the vocal art, 
who continued their careers to a great 
age, began as children, Mr. Oumiroff 
pointed out. 

“Breath,” he says “is not only the 
food of sound; it is its body and soul. 
Abdominal and thoracic breathing take 
their place as the proper methods for 
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Boza Oumiroff, Vocal Instructor 


the best vocalism, while the furtive, spas- 
modie breathing that the French ¢a!! 
‘the wounded bird’s breath’ is effectiv: 
for the portrayal of high emotion. Thi 
last method should be used sparing!) 
as it will certainly mar a voice if it be- 
comes a habit. Economy in the emissio! 
of breath, so that just enough is spent 
to feed the sound desired, is of th 
essence of good singing. Smooth phras 
ing, the delicate tonal shadings and colo 
ings and true interpretation are only 
be found in correct breath control. Thi 
meaning of the words of a song cann 
be slighted. With clear enunciation a! 
a thorough realization of what the word 
imply the emotional content of the song 
will be manifest to any audience.” 

E. R. 
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GRANVILLE IN RECITAL 





Baritone Pleases Audience with Well 
Conceived Interpretations 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—A large audience 
welcomed with acclaim Charles Norman 
Granville, baritone, who gave a recitai at 
Lyon & Healy Hall on Dec. 2. Mr. Gran- 
ville is a conscientious artist, and his 
voice, of great resonance and volume, 
was thoughtfully used in a well arranged 
program. Maturity of conception and 
a perfected mechanism gave to his per- 
formance an air of finish and authority. 

The “Bois epais” from Lully’s “Ama- 
dis’? was sung with admirable effect, and 
a dance song set to a Handel] aria 
eame with vigorous’ rhythm. Mr. 
Granville displayed eloquent feeling in 
songs by Tchaikovsky and Hageman and 
an aria from Puccini’s “Le Ville.” The 
“Song of the Flea” by Moussorgsky re- 
vealed him in lighter mood. Hubert Car- 
lin at the viano accompanied with fine 
discrimination. 

Claire Dux to Sing with Chicago Sym- 
phony Conducted by Strauss 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Claire Dux, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera, will be the soloist 
at a concert in the Auditorium on Sun- 
day, Dec. 18, at which Richard Strauss 
will conduct the Chicago Symphony. 
Miss Dux will sing arias from “Pag- 
liacci” and “Freisc*utz.” 


Frank Parker Sings ct Wilmette Concert 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—F rank Parker, bari- 
tone, was soloist at a concert given by 


the Wilmette Woman’s Club on Nov. 30, 


singing in impressive style settings 0! 
songs by Kipling and Rabindranath Ta 
gore. Mr. Parker is a member of t! 
faculty of American Conservatory. 


Successful in 
torium 





Soloists 


CHICAGO, Dec. 


Sparvka, pianist, were soloists with th: 
Shostac Quartet at Ashland Auditoriun 
on Dec. 2. Miss Macbeth scored a popu 
lar success in operatic arias, and Mnx 
Sparvka played a Schumann Quint 
and one movement of the Dvorak Qui 
tet in A with the ensemble. Jarosla 
Gons, ’cellist, was also heard in s 
numbers. 





Amy Neill and Edgar Nelson Heard 
Lake Forest 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Amy Neill, violit 
ist, and Edgar Nelson, pianist, appearé 
in the second concert given at Lake Fo! 
est University on Nov. 28. Miss Nei 
displayed her artistic gifts in a group 
modern works and was compelled to ad 
several extra numbers. Mr. Nelson wa 
at his best and gave a demonstration 
excellent pianism. 





HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 








Ashland <Audi- 


5.—Florence Macbeth, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, and Ella 
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| Visiting Artists Provide Varied 
Fare for Audiences at Recitals 
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Fi. oa greenery ory 
Mirovitch, Ferenc Vecsey, 
Perey Grainger, Julia 
Claussen and Mark Oster 
Heard—New Works Hold 
Attention 


YHICAGO, Dec. 5.—A grateful audi- 
C ence at the Blackstone on Nov. 27 
heard the Flonzaley Quartet in a de- 
lightful program, and remained seated 
after its close to eagerly demand encores. 
Taste for chamber music is growing, and 
o such an organization as the Flonzaleys 
must a large share of the credit be ac- 
corded. They gave a most satisfying pre- 
sentation of the Haydn Quartet in D. The 
rst few measures, although faultless in 
execution, sounded rather mechanical, 
but the players quickly rose to the poetic 
heights of the score. Their ensemble 
work was perfection; color and contrast 
there were in abudance, and the enjoy- 
ment of the audience was unmarred. 
The singing Adagio was especially lumin- 
ous under masterful bows. One move- 
ment of a new Quartet in E Flat by 
Georges Enesco was played next, the 
work revealing rich melodic content in 
passages, but frequently dwindling to a 
thin texture. The Beethoven Quartet in 
|) was given a powerful reading, with a 
thorough penetration of the composer’s 
mood in his early period. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, held forth 
at Kimball Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
showing a fine sense of fitness in his 
7 atment of a representative program. 

[he Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata stood 
out as an artistic performance, with a 
variation of moods subtly conveyed by 
Mr. Mirovitch. The opening movement 
was conceived in dignity and the cli- 
maxes were well thought out. A Chopin 
Nocturne taken at an unusually brisk 
tempo was not quite as satisfying. The 
Camera Concerto by Vivaldi, arranged 
by Stradal, proved an unfamiliar work, 
and was given with breadth and compre- 
hension, A Minuet composed by the 
player showed delicacy and charm and 
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Percy Grainger, composer-pianist, and 
Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, made a 
joint appearance at the Kinsolving musi- 
cale at the Blackstone on Nov. 29. Mr. 
Grainger gave an admirable interpreta- 
tion of the Bach-Lizt Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor, playing with fine sweep and 
bold rhythmic impulse. Three Grieg 
numbers were given with a light, airy 
touch, and a group of English works ar- 
ranged by the pianist were charmingly 
done. Mme. Claussen’s voice, capable of 
innumerable shadings in the lower reg- 
ister, was heard to fine effect in an aria 
from Massenet’s “Le Cid.” Numbers by 
Schumann and Brahms were richly col- 
ored and the Schubert “Erl King” was a 
dramatic achievement. Edgar Nelson 
played the accompaniments in artistic 
fashion. 

Ferenc Vecsey appeared in a return en- 
gagement at Cohan’s Grand on Nov. 27 
before a large audience, which heard the 
distinguished violinist in a program well 
calculated to display his extraordinary 
gifts. The Bach “Chaconne” was deliv- 
ered with spirited utterance, and Mr. 
Vecsey’s technical gifts never appeared 
to better advantage. In a group of his 
own compositions the player executed 
dizzy flights into the heights of virtous- 
ity, the audience becoming clamorous for 
more. The Paganini Fantasie for the G 
string was done with brilliance and also 
called forth demands for an encore. The 
“Devil’s Trill” Sonata by Tartini is a 
singularly thankless composition, but Mr. 
Vecsey held the interest of his audience 
throughout. Able accompaniments were 
plaved by Walter Meyer-Radon. 

The first appearance of Mark Oster, 
baritone, at Kimball Hall on Nov. 25 was 
signalized by a large audience. There is 
vigor in his voice, smoothness and 
rotundity, and in its upper reaches it is 
clear and sonorous. Richard Strauss’ 
“Allerseelen” was given a thoughtful in- 
terpretation and sungs by Schubert and 
Schumann revealed ample musicianship. 
“The Last Hour” by Walter Kramer and 
an aria from “Figaro’ were highly en- 
joyable numbers. Irving  Lipschultz, 
‘cellist, was the assisting artist, play- 
ing works bv Saint-Saéns, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and Popper. Esther Hirschberg 
played the accompaniments. E. R. 
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LOCAL ARTISTS ADD 


Allen Spencer Plays Novelties 
at Piano Recital—Others 
Heard 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—The virtue of nov- 
elty was to be found in the program of 
Allen Spencer, pianist, who was heard 
in recital at the Playhouse on Nov. 27. 
The new works were interesting, and one 
or two of them under the expert fingers 
of Mr. Spencer betokened a high degree 
of musicianship. The player brought to 
his performance a well-polished technique 
and an intelligent perception of the re- 
quirements of his numbers. A Theme 
and Variations in A Minor by Edward 
Royce was invested with dignity, and the 
conventional phraseology in which it was 
couched was relieved by apt coloring in 
execution. Two compositions by Tom- 
ford Harris, “Mirage” and “Dust 
Djinns,” were given with impressionistic 
lights and shadows and were thoroughly 
enjoyable. Bach’s “Siciliano,” arranged 
by Mr. Spencer, showed a skillful mas- 
tery of keyboard possibilities, and 
Arensky’s “By the Sea” was played in 
lilting style. Other numbers included a 
Dohnanyi Caprice, a Debussy Etude, and 
works by Brahms, Liszt and Schumann. 
Mr. Spencer is a member of the piano 
faculty of the American Conservatory. 

Dorothy Greathouse, soprano, was 
heard in recital in the studio of Thomas 
N. MacBurney on Nov. 28. Miss Great- 
house commands a voice of lyric quality, 
of even development in the upper and 
lower registers, and of mild but sym- 
pathetic expressiveness. She showed in- 
telligent effort in Reddick’s song cycle, 
“Love in a Cottage,” and sang with dis- 
tinction numbers by Scott and La Forge 
and “Swans” by A. Walter Kramer. 

Carlisle Tucker, baritone, gave a re- 
cital at Lyon & Healy Hall on Nov. 28, 
displaying a voice of maturity and ample 
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volume. Thoroughly routined technical 
attainments were disclosed in numbers 
by Reethoven, Haydn and Handel, and 
an aria from “Hérodiade” by Massenet 
was vividly interpreted. Violet Martens 
Link was the accompanist. 

Edna Verne Priebe, soprano, was 
soloist at the Lyon & Healy recitals last 
week. Miss Priebe possesses a voice of 
unusual range, being able to sustain an 
A Flat above high C. This she dem- 
onstrated in “Russian Nightingale” by 
Alabieff, reaching her altitudinous notes 
with ease and surety. She sang the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia” with fine 
effect, and shorter numbers proved the 
grace and variety of color of her voice. 

A generous program was given by the 
Musician’s Club of Women in Fine Arts 
Hall, those taking part being Ethel G. 
Benedict, Ruth Breytspraak, Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, Eva Gordon Horadesky, 
Minnie C. Jernberg, Anne _ Leonard, 
Agnes Hope Pillsbury, Stella Roberts, 
Elizabeth Olk-Roehlk, Theodora Troen- 
dle, Zetta Gay Whitson, Louise Hatt- 
staedt Winter and Ruth S. Worthington. 
Daisy H. Jones and Beulah T. Porter 
were the accompanists. 

Chamber music of a high order was 
presented to a capacity audience at Full- 
erton Hall on Nov. 27 by the Art In- 
stitute Ensemble, George Dasch, con- 
ductor. The Overture to “Figaro,” the 
“Triumphal March” iby Grieg, excerpts 
from “Bohéme” and _Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsody constituted the major numbers. 
The musicians played with admirable 
precision and attack and adherence to 
tempi. 

The Civic Orchestra gave its second 
concert at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 27 
with Frederick Stock and Eric De La- 
marter conducting. The program in- 
cluded the Overture to “Phédre” by 
Massenet, excerpts from Goldmark’s 
Symphony, “The Rustic Wedding,” 
“Ruses d’Amour” by Glazounoff, Tchai- 


kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” overture, 
and the Waltz from “The Bat” by 
Strauss. E. R. 








In (Ricago Studioy 


Chicago, 
Dec. 3. 
Voice pupils of Karleton Hackett of 
the American Conservatory made a 
favorable impression at a recital in Kim- 
ball Hall on Nov. 26. Mollie Wiggins 
displayed fine vocalism in “Pace mio Dio” 
by Verdi and an aria from Handel’s 


“Joshua”; Grace Johansen sang numbers 
by Strange and Dunn; James Donnelly 
was heard in songs by Finden and Mac- 
Fadyen, and Helene C. Grossenbacher 
gave numbers by Spross and Logan. 
Piano pupils of the Conservatory who 
participated were Irene Vopat, Lillian 
Brown, Wallace Stromberg and Janet 
Ullman. Wilber Keesey, an organ stu- 
dent, played a Sonata by Guilmant and 
the Bach Foccata and Fugue in D Minor. 
* * % 

Violin students of the Chicago Con- 
servatory gave a recital at the Audi- 
torium in Elgin, Ill., on Nov. 29 and will 
repeat the program at the Conservatory 
Recital Hall on Dec. 6. Those taking 
part were Otto Miller, Celeste Barnes, 








Marjorie Robbins, Virginia Jewett, Ro- 
land Schlager, Ruth Jacobs, Florence 
Fredericks, Betty Hawthorne, Martha 
Hofmann, A. Kurt, R. Slavik, M. 
Rystrom and H. Hempstead. Able ac- 
companiments were played by Helen 
Rovelstad. 
ca * ok 


A recital was given at Bush Conserva- 
tory on Dec. 3 by advanced students of 
piano and voice. Lucy Hall Pack played 
the Bach A Minor Prelude; Adeline Foss 
gave the “Etude Harmonique” by Mac- 
Fadyen, and Lorene Barry played 
Weber’s “Moto Perpetuo,” all displaying 
substantial attainments. Frances Pope 
gave numbers by Beach and Gilberté, 
Pauline Doerr sang works by Scott and 
Spross, and Florence Newman and Kath- 
leen Erwin were heard in duets. 

x * * 

Howard Preston, baritone, pupil of 

Karleton Hackett of the American Con- 


servatory, appeared in joint recital with 
Marion Roberts, pianist, on Nov. 19 in 


Kimball Hall. Mr. Preston showed thor- 
ough training and fine vocal attainments 
in songs by Handel, Gretchaninoff and 
Tchaikovsky. Miss Roberts played two 
movements of the Brahms B Flat Con- 
certo, two Brahms Caprices and a Theme 
and Variations of her own composition. 
es ee «6 

Herbert Kirschner, formerly a student 
of the Chicago Musical College, has been 
appointed concertmaster of the sym- 
phony orchestra in Hanover, Germany. 

* * * 

Ruth Bradley, concert pianist of Chi- 
cago, has opened a studio in the Fine 
Arts Building. 

x  * 

Anna Feigh, a graduate of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, has accepted a post 
as teacher of music in Flower High 
School. Edna Barnes has been chosen 
supervisor of music at Lyons, Kan., and 
Fredericka Madison has accepted a simi- 
lar post at Odell, Tl. 

K * + 

Bessie Rocklin and Arthur W. Kirk- 
ham, students of the Western Conserva- 
tory, gave a recital on Nov. 29. Miss 
Rocklin displayed a sure technique and 
tuneful voice in Massenet’s “Elegie,” 
Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka” and numbers by Gilberté and 
Gounod. Mr. Kirkham played the Rach- 
maninoff “Humoresque” and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Troika.” 

* * * 

Edna Worrell, contralto, a student of 
Carl Craven, was the principal soloist 
at a concert in Wakeford Church on Nov. 
29. She sang an aria from “Gioconda” 
and one from “Samson et Dalila,” dis- 
playing a colorful voice and fine inter- 
pretation. She sang the principal role 
in a chorus led by Mr. Tunmer, also a 
pupil of Mr. Craven. 

ok * * 

Dorothy Schubert, soprano, pupil of 
Elizabeth Stokes, was soloist at a con- 
cert given by the K. B. G. Society in Fine 
Arts Hall on Dec. 1 

¥ + 

The opera class of Bush Conservatory, 
under the direction of Boza Oumiroff, is 
rehearsing an operetta for public per- 
formance. 
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In presenting her Jenny Lind pro- 
gram at Prudden auditorium Friday 
evening, Frieda Hempel not only gave 
the most superb concert as yet pre- 
sented on the Philharmonic course, 
but appealed to the hearts of the 
audience so deeply that if the spirit 
of the famous prima donna of olden 
times did have anything to do with 
the selecting of this artist for the cen- 
tennial celebration, as one writer sug- 
gested, it was the wisest choice. 

Although loud echoes of praise have 
come from the east and from Europe 
where Miss Hempel gave the historical 
Centennial Concert, having been se- 
lected by the Swedish Society in New 
York to do their great Jenny Lind 
honor, many went to the auditorium 
last evening looking upon the event in 
somewhat the same light as one would 
a costume play. 

While the innovation from the 
stereotyped concert form was delight- 
ful and the quaint costumes of bygone 
day worn not only by Miss Hempel, 
but by Coenraad Bos, pianist, and 
Louis P. Fritze, flutist, had a definite 
appeal to the eye and added much 
pleasure to the program, it was the 
lovely tones of Hempel’s voice and the 
superb simplicity of her art that 
thrilled the audience of Friday eve- 
ning through and through. 


Followed Lind Tradition 


The program followed in every num- 
ber and in the interpretation of each 
song, the Jenny Lind tradition, but it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the 
Swedish Nightingale never sang like 
Hempel. She was self-confessedly a 
poor singer who worked untiringly to 


accomplish what the woman who is 
now honoring her does with ease. 
With Hempel for his star, P. T 


Barnum could 
than one world. 

“Greetings to America,’ words by 
Bayard Taylor, and music written ex- 
pressly for Jenny Lind by Julius Bene- 
dict, would have become obscure al- 
most instantly had .t not been sung 
by her. Frieda Hempel makes it a 
surprisingly interesting song and in 
it displays scme of the splendor of 
her coloratura. It is no vehicle for 
any singer’s art, however, and while 
it was met with tremendous applause, 
it was more for Hempel’s voice, lovely 
in any song, and her daint’ness in her 
satin gown with trailing garlands and 
glimnses of silver lace edging the 
borffart petticoats beneath the. still 
more bonffont dress that the audience 
exnressed delight. 

More emotion, more art could be 
expressed in the Casta Diva from the 
old opera Nerma by Bellini embellished 
with v vid floriture as it is. In this 
Miss Hempel revealed such priceless 
lower tones that amazement at her 
trills, cadenzas and the like was for- 
gotten and the appreciation expressed 
by the audience was solely for the 
emotions she had reched. 

“The Violet,” by Mozart, a favorite 
encore number of Jenny Lind’s, was 
given after this number and with such 
delicacy of feeling as one seldom en- 
counters. 

Miss Hempel not only projected her- 


have conquered more 


self into the character of the songbird 
of the ’50’s, but into the spiritual at- 
mosphere of her songs in such an ex- 
quisite way that everyone entered into 
the very soul of the pleading maiden 
whose appeal to the Virgin will go 
down through centuries in Schubert's 
Ave Maria. Only a voice of great 
purity should sing this song and that 
Miss Hempel has. 

From pity of the maid to a whimsical 
sorrow at the fate of the fish in Schu- 
bert’s “Trout,” then into the dreams of 
the maiden, the whispering of the 
leaves and the blooms of Schumann’s 
“Nut Tree’ Miss Hempel led her en- 
raptured followers. Every mood of 
these lovely old songs swept across her 


mobile face and struck at the heart 
through her perfect voice. 

The songs of Schubert and Schu- 
mann were given in German, the orig- 
inal language, and each syllable was a 
delight, there being nothing heavy or 
displeasing in Miss Hempel’s presenta- 
tion of that tongue. 

After “The Nut Tree” she dismissed 
her accompanist, spread her volumin- 
ous skirts over the piano stool and 
gave the old Norwegian Herdsman’s 
Song, again following the Jenny Lind 
tradition. With each gesture, the hand 
on the heart, the listening for the echo, 
Miss Hempel not only brought a con- 
vincing picture of Jenny Lind but of 
the herdsman, flinging his shouts to 
his herds and to the hills above him. 
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Frieda Hempel Wins Lansingites With Swedish Nightingale Songs 


Lovely Tones of Her Voice and Superb Simplicity of Her Art Combine With Memories of Famous Prima Donna of 
Olden Times to.Make City’s Greatest Musical Treat 


It was soul stirring, and when the 
singer left the piano to deliver a bril- 
liant and lengthy cadenza, then moved 
slowly toward the instrument with the 
obvious intent of resuming the ac- 
companiment, many a musician sus- 
pended breathing until the last note 
rang true and blended perfectly with a 
single chord. 


Encore Number 


Then came the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” as an encore. Miss Hempel does 
not give the old, familiar songs a florid 
interpretation, introducing extraneous 
matter and altering old favorites al- 
most beyond recognition, but sings 
them with a great love and understand- 


© Underwood & Underwood 
ing and unparalleled simplicity. 


Meanwhile Mr. Bos had been fur- 
nishing perfect accompaniments rip- 
pling in the singer’s wake, always the 
artist but mever intruding on the 
soloist, so that it did not surprise them 
when he gave a very appealing version 
of the Schubert Impromptu with vari- 
ations in B flat major. It was charm- 
ing as was the familiar Moment 
Musicale which followed it as an en- 
core. 

Given a flawless soprano, an audience 
always appreciates a number calling 
for a flute obbligato and Miss Hempel 
and Mr. Fritze gave much pleasure in 
the opening number of the second part, 
the Grand Aria Di Bravura from the 
Carnival of Venice. There is a wealth 


of trills and runs in this old aria which 
could seem endless in mediocre in- 
terpretation but was a sheer delight in 
this instance. Lovely as were the tones 
of the flute in Mr. Fritze’s hands they 
formed no rivalry for the tones of 
Miss Hempel’s voice and the _ two, 
blended, produced an_ indescribably 
beautiful musical sound. 

“When I Was’ Seventeen,” an old 
Swedish folk song, followed as an en- 
core to this number. In this Miss 
Hempel’s touch was as dainty and deli- 
cate as a miniature: painter’s. 

The flute as a solo instrument in the 
Andante Pastoral of Theodore 
Boehm’s and the Musette of Aubert 
given by Mr. Fritze held its own in 
the program. In fact Mr. [ritze was 
obliged to give an encore, the Bee- 
thoven Minuet in G. 


Taubert’s “Bird Song” 


Equal in beauty to what had gone 
before were Mendelssohn’s “On 
Wings of Song” and _  Mozart’s 
“Lullaby” sung with great tenderness. 
More nearly like the song of a bird, 
but of such a bird as no one yet has 
discovered, is the “Bird Song,” which 
Taubert composed expressly for Jenny 
Lind. With the bird, everyone felt 
that they, too, must be singing at the 
close of Hempel’s soul freeing inter- 
pretation of this old song. 

Save for a long drawn out note on 
the first “home” most any singer could 
have given “Home, Sweet Home” as 
far as tempo and phrasing are con- 
cerned as Hempel gave it. It was the 
richness and clarity of her voice and 
the depth of sentiment with which she 
glorified this song of songs that made 
it hers forever as far as her Lansing 
audience was concerned. 

Many did not move at the close even 
to applaud but when it became evident 
that Miss Hempel was not going to 
sing again unless unusual effort was 
made, that effort was forthcoming and 
many who had started to leave in dis- 
couragement returned to hear Arditi’s 
“Tl Bacio” (The Kiss) waltz song, 
one more golden link in the chain that 
bound them to Miss Hempel in song. 

The color provided by honorary 
ushers, local young women bearing 
shepherdess crooks decorated with the 
colors of Sweden and America, and 
the diversion afforded when they dis- 
tributed facsimiles of the prize ticket 
for Jenny Lind’s first concert in this 
country, were attractive features of 
the program. 

It was also the pleasure of these 
young women to present old-fashioned 
bouquets to Miss Hempel, one from a 
New York admirer of her art, made up 
of all the old-fashioned flowers that 
ever grew, and another equally lovely 
of bebe chrysanthemums in bronze and 
yellow with pink rose buds presented 
by the Smith Floral Co. 

With her arms laden with flowers 
Miss Hempel made a lovely picture and 
the general idea of producing a pleasing 
atmosphere with color and costume and 
a faithful reproduction of the style of 
a by-gone period has in it a suggestion 
for anyone of the vast army of artists 
who go out each year with the intent 
of pleasing modern and rather sophisti- 
cated audiences. 
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Hempel, Great 
Singer, Delights 
Musical Lansing 


Enraptured—nearly three thousand people 
heard the great Frieda Hempel last evening 
at Prudden auditorium. Breathlessly the 
large audience awaited every note and filled 
with a marvelous wonderment they lingered 
long after the close of her final ‘Home, 
Sweet Home” for one more sound of the 
voice that continued to hold them fascinated. 
As unwillingly the crowd began slowly to 
leave the auditorium, repeating its applause 
in waves of enthusiasm, the opening of the 
door and reappearance of Miss Hempel reacted 
as a military signal for all to drop into the 
nearest chairs, to listen hungrily to the super- 
delightful lines of the waltz song “Il Bacio,” 
one of the artist’s favorites. 

“Tt was 
proclaiming 


there is 
they did 


wonderful” 
today the 


everyone 


same as 


MANAGEMENT OF FR 


seventy years ago of Jenny Lind, and words 
may be dispensed with. They are useless 
to express the sensations produced by the 
charm of the voice of Frieda Hempel. 
Adorable, herself, costumed in the dainti- 
est of hoop-skirted basque costumes of 
lovely white satin and old lace, trimmed 
Jenny Lind, Miss Hempel was greeted 
on her first appearance’ with warm 
applause of anticipated pleasure. Then 
she sang “Greetings to America,” the cele- 
brated prize national song that was sung by 
Tenny Lind at her first concert in America. 
The poem, written by Bayard Taylor, Fsq., 


and the music composed expressly for the 


Her sec- 
from the 
then Schu- 


famous singer by Julius Benedict. 
ond number was “Casta Diva’’ 
“Opera of Norma,” by Bellini; 
bert’s ‘‘Ave Maria.” Never will one who 
heard, forget that group of songs. The feel- 
ing expressed; the wonder of it all; the har- 
mony and sweetness, will continue to be re- 
membered, even as those songs sung in the 
voice of Jenny Lind are still remembered. 
The Schubert and Schumann numbers, 
“The Trout” and “The Nut Tree,” done in 
German, were delightful, while charm marked 
the Norwegian melody ‘*‘The Herdsman’s 
Song.” At this point in the program there 
was a slight variation. Mr. Coenraad V. 
30s, accompanist, played a Schubert “Im- 
promptu”—a_ piano achievement, received 





May to Early June. 


Season Completely Booked. 


Miss Hempel’s London Appearances Have Been Changed from Early | 
Some Dates Between May 1 and May 17 Are 


Therefore Available for Festival Appearances. 


Other Months This 


SEASON 1922-23 NOW BOOKING 





IEDA HEMPEL, 164 MADISON AVENUE, 


with waves of applause, calling for an en- 


core. Then followed Hempel’s “Grand 
Aria TDi Bravure: Carnival of Venice,” by 
Benedict. The old, old melody with its 


staccato merriment pictured in lively bits of 
musical color. 


Sharing in 
contributine much to 
audience Mr. Louis P. Fritze played two 
flute solos, “Andante Pastoral” by Th. 
Boehm, and ‘fMusette,” by Aubert. 

The nrogram closed with a group of charm- 
ine Iullabies and melodies. “On Wings of 
Song,” by Mendelssohn; “‘Lullaby,” by Mo- 
zart, and **The Bird Song,’ by Taubert, this 
last written expressly for Mlle. Jenny Lind. 

Then “Home, Sweet Home.” the lines of 
which are still sounding in the memory of 


the harvest of applause and 
the pleasure of the 


those who heard Frieda Hempel sing that 
loved old song. as the sweetest, the most 
annealing and the grandest they have ever 
heard. 

Frieda Hempel was bewitching last eve- 
ning. Her charm lies not alone in her won- 


largely in her friendliness, 
beauty of her 


der-voice, but 
her graciousness and the 
presence. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


| In Her First 


JENNY LIND 
CONCERT 


Lansing, Mich., November 25, 1921 


The Most Sensational Event 
of the Musical Season 
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THE ENTIRE EDITION OF THE “LANSING STATE-JOURNAL” WAS DELAYED SO 
THAT ITS SUBSCRIBERS COULD READ THAT MORNING ON THE FRONT PAGE 
OF THE EPOCHAL CONCERT WHICH THRILLED 3000 LISTENERS. THE COMPLETE 
REVIEWS ARE REPRODUCED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE.: 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
Since debut 1917: 
Leading contralto—Metropolitan, Chicago and Buenos Aires Companies 


Over 200 concerts in principal cities 


A record unequalled. 


Press Opinions of Recent Concerts 


PITTSBURGH 


- None superior—few equal—as nearly perfect as mortal 
throat might permit.—DISPATCH. 


CLEVELAND - 


- Luscious, rich-as-brocade tones that ripple from her throat 
like vari-colored pearls. —NEWS. 


DALLAS -- --- - A beautiful woman, with a beautiful vocal organ is she—and 
the combination is irresistibly charming. —DISPATCH. 


DES MOINES - - - Lazzari holds aloft a light to voice students. —NEWS. 


MEMPHIS -- - --- Strikingly handsome in her dark beauty—at all times the 
finished artist.—COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 


- I shall risk lese majeste to assert that the star of the evening 
was Carolina Lazzari.—AMERICAN. 


TORONTO - -- - - A more beautiful organ is possessed by no contralto now ap- 
pearing in opera on this continent.—MAIL and EMPIRE. 


CAROLINA LAZZARI 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


BALTIMORE - 


A. Larney, Personal Manager Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Zanesville’s Junior Music Club 
Energetically Begins New Career 





Leading Figures in the Thursday Matinée Junior Music Club of Zanesville, Ohio 


Left to 


Right—Front Row, Mildred Smith, Sara Wilhelm, Sylvia Lipsky;. Back Row, Louise 
Stewart, Margaret Escover, Gertrude Denghausen. 


TANESVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 3.—The 
-4 Thursday Matinée Junior Music Club, 
a new organization, has begun its career 
energetically, and has already drawn up 
a busy program. This season the mem- 
bers will appear in three recitals on the 
Senior Club’s calendar, and wil] assist 
members of that club in two others. 
T juniors propose to inaugurate a 
series of monthly programs of their own 
next year, and will include lectures with 
solo and ensemble music. 
he new club met with an enthusiastic 
greeting from a large audience at its 
first public appearance in the I. O. O. F. 
Hall on Nov. 15, when fifteen members, 
pianists and violinists, gave an attrac- 
tive program. Ora Delpha Lane is di- 
rector, and Margaret Dennis, assistant 
director. The other officers are: Sara 


Wilhelm, president; Sylvia Lipsky, first 
vice-president; Mildred Smith, second 
vice-president; Margaret Escover, re- 
cording secretary; Gertrude Denghausen, 
corresponding secretary; Louise Stewart, 
treasurer, and Eugene Shannon, librar- 
ian. The following form the member- 
ship committee: Dwight McCoughey, 
chairman; Joseph Collins, Mark Frank, 
Joseph Leroy and Elbert Goodwin. The 
program committee comprises: Virginia 
McIntosh, chairman; Deborah Dennis, 
Mary Alice Allen, Regina Gibbins and 
Lillian Ludy. 

The concert series established under 
the auspices of the Thursday Matinée 
Music Club was opened auspiciously by 
a performance of “The Secret of Su- 
zanne” by the Little Opera Company and 
a program by the Ruth St. Denis Dancers. 
The artists were welcomed by a large 
audience, and great enthusiasm was 
shown. By. Lie 





Symphonies, Chaliapine, and Opera 
Lead Boston’s Striking Program 


PUTER Pee THEORET CT 

Monteux’s Forces Meet Grow- 
ing Demand for Lower- 
Priced Concerts — Recital 
by Elly Ney and Gogorza— 
Boston Society of Singers 
Present “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” 


JOSTON, Dec. 5.—The Boston Sym- 
phony commenced its supplementary 
ries of concerts on Nov. 28. These 
neerts have been instituted to meet the 
reased demand for programs at prices 
preciably lower than those which pre- 
il at the regular series of concerts. 
e large attendance justified the new 
nture. The program 
‘anck’s Symphony in D Minor, Beet- 
ven’s “The Creatures of Prometheus,” 
nsky-Korsakoff’s Caprice on Spanish 
lemes, and Liszt’s Fantasia on Hun- 
rian Folk Tunes for pianoforte and 
hestra. John Powell, the soloist in 
last work, was well applauded for 
s brilliant and colorful performance. 
Chaliapine, the 
issian singer, was greeted by an over- 
w audience upon his appearance in 
ncert at Symphony Hall, on Nov. 30. 
r. Chaliapine, who received an ovation, 
ings to the concert stage a presence 
at combines musical dignity with 
eezy abandon. In all he sang seven- 
en songs, the greatest number being 
Russian, and a few in Italian and in 
rench. His reception was _ nothing 
iort of the ovational. Josef Stopak, 
lolinist, and Victoria Boshko, pianist, 


consisted of 


Feodor celebrated 


assisted in the program. Leo Berdi- 
chevsky was an able accompanist. 


People’s Symphony Concert 


The People’s Symphony, conducted by 
Emil Mollenhauer, gave its sixth con- 
cert on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 27, at 
the Arlington Theater. It was by far 
the best attended concert in the history 
of the organization; for the first time 
there was a large number of standees 
in the large theater. The program was 
agreeably popular, consisting of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, — Gold- 
mark’s Ballet music from “The Queen 
of Sheba,” and Strauss’ “Blue Danube” 
Waltz. The audience was enthusiastic. 

The assisting artist was John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, who was appearing 
in “The Love Letter” at the Tremont 
Theater. Mr. Thomas sang the “Eri 
Tu” aria from “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
and a group of songs by Mr. Whelpley, 
with the composer at the piano. As an 
encore to his aria, Mr. Thomas sang the 
Prologue from “Pagliacci.” Mr. Thomas 
possesses a baritone voice of agreeable 
resonance and uses it admirably. 

Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, and Elly 
Ney, pianist, appeared at the seventh 
of Mr. Mudgett’s Sunday afternoon 
concerts in Symphony Hall, on Nov. 27. 
Mr. De Gogorza sang three groups of 
representative songs with the discrimi- 
1ating musical taste that has always 
characterized his singing. He is essen- 
tially a stylist and an interpreter of 
skill; but none the less admirable are 
his technical polish and the inherent 
tonal warmth of his voice. Miss Ney 
played a Beethoven Sonata, compositions 
by Brahms and Schubert, and a Chopin 
group. Her playing was distinguished 
for its scintillating bravura, technical 
fluency, and colossal splendor; it spar- 
kled with tonal opulence, the pianist 
showing a marked predilection for dy- 
namic extremes. Unusual power, almost 


virile in its intensity, characterized her 
fortissimo playing. Both Mr. De Go- 
gorza and Miss Ney were warmly 
received. 

Opera Performance 


During the eighth week of its season 
of grand opera at the Arlington The- 
ater, the Boston Society of Singers pre- 
sented “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci.” In “Cavalleria” Emma 
Ainslee and Florence Tennyson alter- 
nated capably as Santuzza. Rulon Rob- 
inson sang the role of Turiddu with his 
usual artistic skill. William R. North- 
way as Alfio, Josephine Elberry as Lola, 
and Elva Boyden as Lucia sang effec- 
tively. The general ensemble under the 
direction of Frank Waller was an agree- 
able feature of the performance. 

“Pagliacci” was likewise capably pre- 
sented. Norman Arnold as Canio won 
considerable success; Stanley Deacon 
was an excellent Tonio, singing and ac- 
ting with fine skill; Helena Morrill as 
Nedda sang charmingly. The singing 
of Robert Henry as Silvio and Edward 
Haslet as Peppe sustained the general! 
excellence of the performance. Max 
Fichandler conducted with understand- 
ing and discrimination. The stage set- 
tings and lighting effects under the di- 
rection of Phil Fein were effective and 
original. 

George Smith, pianist, in a recital at 
Jordan Halli on the afternoon of Dec. 1 
played five compositions by Palmgren, 
Theme and Variations in F by Tchai- 
kovsky, “Caprice Burlesque” by Gabril- 
owitsch, and Chopin’s Sonata in B 
Minor, Nocturne in E, and Ballade in A 
Flat, and showed a highly developed 
technique and a sensitiveness to tonal 
coloring and atmosphere. In the “Ca- 
price Burlesque” by Gabrilowitsch, the 
pianist displayed keen rhythmic sense 
and interpretative imagination. 

Harrison Potter gave a piano recital 
at Jordan ‘Hall on the same evening. 
His program compromised , compositions 
by Rameau, Beethoven, Chopin, Albeniz, 
Palmgren, MacDowell, Ropartz and Jon- 
gen. Mr. Potter is essentially a refined 
and discriminating pianist, who avoids 
extravagances of color and interpreta- 
tion. There is clarity and neatness in 
his technical work, and restrained poetry 
in his sense of characterization. 

A concert, under the auspices of 
Frances Jewett Repertory Theater 
Club, was given by the Pierian Sodality 
Orchestra of Harvard University and 
by the Harvard Glee Club, at the Copley 
Theater, on the afternoon of Nov. 27. 
Under its new conductor, Walter Pis- 
ton, the Pierian Sodality played compo- 
sitions bv Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Si- 
belius. Gluck and Berlioz, and though 
a vouthful student body, played taste- 
fully and with musical conviction. The 
Harvard Glee Club, conducted by Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison, sang two groups 
of songs with vocal skill and intelligent 
interpretation. L. 


Rose Raymond to Give Piano Recital 

Rose Raymond, pianist, will be heard 
in recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 16. Miss Raymond was 
one of the few American students in the 
Vienna Master School of Leopold Godow- 
sky, and she has continued her studies 
with him in America. Her program will 
include the “Waldstein” Sonata, three 
Brahms numbers, and Liszt’s Sixth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody. 


The Washington Heights Musical Club 
gave an interesting program at the Plaza 
on Nov. 15, when songs were given by 
Mrs. Mason, Elsie Baird, and Regina 
Kahl: ’cello solos by Eric Freund, and 
piano solos by Anita Wolff and Robert 
Lowrey. The accomnanists were Miss 
Wolff, Mrs. Frederick S. Parker, and 
Andrew Clemmer. 


Ferenc Vecsey Plays 
in Havana Before He 
Continues U.S. Tour 


TULANE 





Photo by Photoart Co. 


Ferenc Vecsey on Morning Stroll in Madi- 
son, Wis. Left to Right—Walter Meyer- 
Radon, Vecsey, Wm. H. Cloudman 


Ferenc Vecsey, violinist, left for Cuba 
on Dec. 3 with his accompanist, Walter 
Meyer-Radon, by the steamer Calamares. 
He will give three recitals in Havana, 
returning to the United States to finish 
his concert tour, which will last till late 
in February. 

Mr. Vecsey and Mr. Meyer-Radon are 
here shown with Wm. H. Cloudman, of 
M. H. Hanson’s staff, as they paused in 
the street during a morning walk in 
Madison, Wis. 


GRAINGER IN RECITAL 


Pianist Heard in Admirable Program 
with Aid of Duo-Art Piano 

Percy Grainger exhibited once more 
his translucent art in a program given 
at Aeolian Hall, Dec. 2, when he was 
assisted by the Duo-Art piano. The sub- 
tlety, limpidness and comprehension 
which envelope his playing was exhibited 
in a program which began with the Bach- 
Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
and included, in his solo numbers, the 
Chopin Posthumous Etude in A _ Flat, 
and his own inspired “Colonial Song’”’ 
and joyful “Country Gardens.” With the 
assistance of the musical reflections of 
the Duo-Art piano, the pianist, gave the 
first movement of the Grieg Concerto in 
A Minor, to which he played the second 
piano accompaniment, while his own rec- 
ord of the solo was played. In his own 
“Children’s March’ Mr. Grainger gave 
the solo, with a record of the second piano 
part, while in the Symphonie Dance of 
Scott, which headed the program, Mr. 
Grainger played to the Scott record of 
the first piano part. Guion’s “Turkey in 
the Straw” was played alternately by-Mr. 
Grainger and by the Duo-Art. An audi- 
ence which crowded the hall demanded 
encores throughout the program. 


Py aes Ge 
SAVANNAH, GA.. Dec. 5.—John McCor- 
mack, who sang here to-night, was 
greeted by a great house. The place 
was sold out before he appeared, and 
tanding room only was available. 








A TIMELY SACRED SONG 

















JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 











also a New Sco‘t Sacred Song 


“THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND” 


Both Published by 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc., New York 
RTARTA ILS OLE ER LELEE, CREEL LEER ALN. 
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-with fine discrimination.” 








Establishes Herself As 


One 


of the World’s Finest Artists 
in Her Debuts at 


CHICAGO in Opera 


“The most brilliant performance of 
‘La Boheme’ Chicago has heard in 
years won honors last night for Claire 
Dux, who sang the leading role in her 
American debut at the Auditorium. 

“Melba’s Mimi is remembered for 
its splendid singing, and Farrar’s for 
excellent acting. But here is a woman 
who sings beautifully, who acts with 
fervor and skill and who crowds her 
performance with charm. There is 
beauty in every phrase she sings and 
there is dramatic sureness in every 
changing mood.” 

CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL 


“She is so charming that you would 
like her even if she didn’t know how 
to sing. 

“But she does know how. She has 
a voice which is crystal clear and 
smooth, and very sweet. She sings 
very easily, and with delicate good 
taste. There are sunshine and Spring 
and apple blossoms on her lips, and 
sometimes even fullblown roses. She 
had no trouble in making the audience 
admit that she is well worth having 
here in Chicago.” 


CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER 
(Paul Bloomfield Zeisler) 


“Mme. Dux is a charming person, 





NEW YORK in Concert 


“The singer had a great success with 
the audience, which was deserved. 
She disclosed a beautiful voice of fine 
power and range, which she had under 
admirable control. Whether she sang 
operatic airs or songs her taste was 
exquisite and her style finished.” 

N. Y¥. HERALD 


“It was Mozart which proved per- 
haps the consummate grace of her 
style, the exquisite softness of tone, 
the meaning and poetry she can put 
into her phrases. She has a charm, 
personal and vocal; a style which be- 
speaks a true aristocrat of her art, 
and a tone which makes a rule of cool, 
fragile loveliness. The Dux voice 
wears cherubic wings. And to look 
at, she’s a Claire de Lune!” 

N. Y. SUN 
(G. W. Gabriel) 


“Her pianissimo singing in an aria 
from Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’ was ravishing. Her person- 
ality, too, has charm. A singer who 
strives for perfection, who plays no 
tricks on her audiences, who places 
the music before her own personality 
is Miss Dux. Later in the season she 
will be heard with the Chicago Opera 
Company, and if she is half as good in 
opera as she is in concert, she will be 
a sensation.” 

N. ¥. EVENING TELEGRAM 


“Miss Dux made her first appearance 
in Agatha’s aria from ‘Der Freischiitz.’ 











well endowed with vocal gifts and 
dramatic talent. She played the role 
of Mimi sympathetically, with nice regard for the changes of mood, senti- 
ment and emotion—shy, yet knowing at first, pathetic and appealing in the 
third scene, and almost tragic in the last part of the opera. She also rang 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
(Maurice Rosenfeld) 


“Mme. Dux reveals the experience and savoir faire of the routined singer. 
The voice itself is clear, of great carrying power in all registers, and de- 


veloped to its widest possibility.” CHICAGO AMERICAN 
(Herman Devries) 


“Vocally she was quite superb. She is blessed with a voice that rings, 


. ° ” 
and rings true in many tests. CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
(Edward Moore) 
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DUX IS AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, 


She sang it in a beautiful mezza voce 
and received warm acknowledgments 
from an audience that obviously liked her voice and looks. At the finish 
(of Strauss songs with orchestra) she was recalled again and again. Her 
voice is not large, but it is expressive and clear, and she sings with con- 
summate delicacy and finish. Such phrasing and subtlety of mood as she 


displayed last night are seldom to be heard.” N. ¥. WORLD 
(Deems Taylor) 


“She sang the great aria of Susanna from “The Marriage of Figaro’ and at 
once her inimitable singing captured us. It is the most perfect Mozart 
singing that we have heard here for a long time; we must go back to Sem- 
brich to find such a magically linked, effortless legato, such a transparency 
of tone and passages, such a fragrant presentation, so stylistically beautiful 
amanner. The public at once took her to its heart and gave her a reception 
which left nothing to be desired for warmth and resounding heartiness. After 
one number she was recalled ten times.” N. ¥. STAATS-ZEITUNG 

(Maurice Halperson) 


R E C I T A L ~ A N D F E S T I V A L \ Sos 





Exclusive Management 


_ INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Ine. 


Milton Diamond, Director 


16 West 36th Street 


MME. 


New York City 


DUX RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR BRUNSWICK RECORDS 
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wi 3 C lf Mana ement for Sin ers Proves to the taking of significant réles. If I conditions which will suit me, and then 
= & Ae Cli- g g had been some young and less fortunate I shall gladly expose my operatic capabil- 
= 4 . - ’ singer, I should doubtless have envied ities to criticism. But the work has not 
= ; Sound Policy un Sue Harvard S Case myself. I shouldn’t have known the ‘enough lure in itself to make me abandon 
= ¥ al atl . trials of long rehearsals, postponed or the safety and comfort of the concert 
= i sfNUNUNUNONNOQAQONUOUANOQQCOUAGULUONSOUOTEEOSGNEOEOEOO000000000000000NE0URUUUEOEEEDEOOOEEETECAS4E000000000Q00000000UONUUESDUTAEOOEUOOQOOOOOOOOOOLSUAUMUOO USERS EO ASEAN canceled — dates and all the other field for it until then.”’ D. re 7 
= ; — ° . irritations of the change from being one’s 
= i; Soprano Explains Pecuniary own master to being someone else’s sub- cea ties anamamaee 
= — and Artistic Reasons for en ’ GIVE OLD-TIME MUSIC 
= Her Withdrawal from the Opportunity Comes Too Late 
= t a : : “52 the Ghienes Beeld come ts Cie Miss Wyman, Barrére, Dittler, Such and 
= 2 : nan gers Ae * : 
= ‘ Metropolitan—Rise to High at ihe beginning of their professional Whiting Heard in Brooklyn 
= 5 . : : 2 work, that would be different. But ee ee ei coon . 
= Rank In Big Companies Re potentates of the big opera companies ve Renhaee Magee m te gunners “4 
= quires Sacrifice of Five or simply don’t hear fifteen-year-old church exposition of English and Italian cham- 
= 2. , : singers out in small Western towns. The ber music of the seventeenth and eight- 
= Six Year s—With Church epee hers gH is eee g toe hg to have eenth centuries at the Brooklyn Insti- 
= ‘ got a foothold in concert before he comes ; " 
= and Concert Work, Finds to the attention of these companies. The ene - — = "ae wan —— 
= ES ‘ situation is different with singers whose : . 7 
= Hex Calendar Full + sedate has been made in opera abroad; Wyman, soprano; George Barrére, flute; 
= — - , s they come to these companies on much Herbert Dittler, violin; Perc Such 
= QU E HARVARD has gone into busi- the same footing as singers born as well ’cello, and Arthur Whiting, hassetehoed 
= W ness. This does not mean she has as bred in Europe. The case of this sort Flute, violin, ’cello and _ harpsichord 
= abandoned singing. On the contrary, of singer is, however, becoming increas- united in the quaint measures of the 
= her business activities are the immediate ie ca : ii. eh — a bd Corelli = 
= peels ; va cert in whic ave sung 713) which opene e program. :. 
= cause bo ig gener 2 a so far = 7 pow! mech me are-en- Whiting had four numbers by Alessan- 
= gagem A e has gagement. y Indianapolis date is the dro Scarlatti (1685-1757) in his group of 
= become her own manager, and the calen- third in consecutive seasons. My pref- harpsichord solos. The Studio, Toccata, 
= dar of her season furnishes an imme- ae eB — of two or — Siciliana and Sonata showed what vir- 
= : aang ‘ "a concerts weekly in cities not very far  tuosity was required of performers on 
= ae a cic duce ee i apart, aoe rag —— I - arrange with- = instrument which preceded the piano- 
= work, ’ 2 ou ifficulty from e engagements orte. 
= bookings not for a month or two only, © Mishkin which offer. I shall give my Chicago Mr. Whiting also played the harpsi- 
= but since June. The first policy of Sue Sue Harvard, Soprano nc gt sag le re I gies a ee a t (1745-1805 . 
= wate ig See F gy in London in June. i is Jello Sonata by Boccherini 5) 
= Harvard, eg ap sea to open had a real ambition for operatic work. and my work as soloist at the Marble and Mr. Barrére in a Flute Sonata by 
= soprano, was to take her out of opera wy .tudies were made in America except Collegiate Church, I am simply too busy Handel (1685-1759). Miss Wyman had 
= and confine her work, outside of church for one year’s coaching abroad, with to bother with opera. I have been of- a charming group of seventeenth-cen- 
= singing, to the concert field. Leon Rains, who is an American. Mr. a tour in hag thes sore ne en fd as whe, — . a 
= - 2 er _ Rains, of course, i thusiast : would require my singing five nights a “Keys o eaven ‘Heave Away” an 
= What Arthur Middleton said — ee > i OS See Soe week for ten weeks. I was on the mem- “Lord Lovell.” Mr. Such ont Mr. 
= cent interview about lack of operatic op- s Ditheheoah tude ee Po bership list of Mr. Hinshaw’s Society Barrére again merged their art in an en- 
= portunity for American singers in Amer- intamenh tg eg ivelanment of poe econ of American Singers during its activities semble in the final numbers, the “Golden” 
= ica I heartily indorse,” the new manager voices. My friends and teacher more or th — " ork a 7. of Sar te ago, ee | Sogdee (1658-1695) and two 
= ae less teased me into preparing some oper- oug never sang at any of its per- songs by Dr. rne (1710-78), “When 
= . . You a Page sem ~ ilies sitio often. Prep g P formances; and Mr. Hinshaw has invited Daisies Pied” and “Under the Greenwood 
= was a member o e etropoiltan “My church and concert work kept me ™€ to sing at the Bispham memorial con- Tree.” In the last two numbers Miss 
= Opera Company. Since I began support- too busy to think of opera until the Met- ert at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 13. Wyman was the soloist. The evening 
= ing myself at fifteen years old by sing- ropolitan chance came. After a year’s Some day somebody is going to offer was one of rare enjoyment for the large 
= ing I have held a church position, and &xperience with that company, I have ™ operatic work in réles and on physical audience which attended. 
= almost since that time I have been doing concluded that I could not afford the five 
= t k. O “ay . or six years which the American singer 
= Cs = Vw twice sang 10 new to opera must sacrifice if he or she 
= amateur operatic productions, but I never wants to acquire the routine essential 
= J : t 
2 Recital 
2 ith 
2 SCHIPA Sergei 
2 ! ergel 
2 L | B J \ N S K 
= J Vocal Instructor 
= Spanish Pianist and Composer Announces Recent Engagements for Singers 
= PRESS COMMENTS: From His Studios 
= “Tito Schipa finished splendidly his labor for the day. But, rr a Middle Western Tour of Six Weeks. (Edison Records 
= to be a" a — did greatly =e to 7 tenor’s VIRGINIA REA: Tour of Three Months Through the West. (Brunswick Records 
= success. ulian Huarte is a pianist of powerful and inspired xclusively.) , 
= execution, of extraordinary musical personality, as demon- re in Lynn and Worcester, Mass., and Southern Tour, 
= 7 in 7 ee oe eo interpretation RUTH PEARCY:, Appesrances with New York Trio. 
= ry) opin’s ree Preludes, where he presented himself to us : ppearances in Trenton, N. J., Dec. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
= as a notable concert pianist.”—“El Mundo,” Havana, Nov. 8, 1921. OTVATORE Bat En. See he hee = °2 “=. 5 > ” 
= vorne — HART: Soloist with Civic Symphony Orchestra, Seattle, Wash., 
== Hy ec. 
= . > FLORENCE MACDONOUGH: Engaged as Vocal Instructor State Normal School, 
= AVAILABLE FRON E] Indiana, P 
== R I NOV EMBER TO MARCH FLORENCE. ECKERT: Engaged as Soloist, Presbyterian Church, White Plains, N. Y. 
== P d ; ELMER DIETZ: Engaged as Soloist, Presbyterian Church, White Plains, N. Y. 
= i ersonal Address: JULIETTE VELTY: Appearances in New York, Nov. 25, Dec. 2. 
= i LOTTA MADDEN: Scores Triumphant Success in Recital, Hamilton, O., Oct. 18. New 
== | 233 WEST 111TH STREET NEW YORK CITY York Appearance, Dec. 14, Western Tour Next Spring. 

iE ! Telephone 9560 Klibansky Studios, 212 West 59th St., New York City 

Wi i (Master Classes, July and August, Cornish School, Seattle, Wash.) 
Riz ——_— = — 
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EDITH MASON A SENSATION IN HER DEBUT WITH CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


EDITH MASON 


THERE HAS BEEN NO SCENE COMPARABLE TO THE END OF THE SECOND ACT SINCE THE 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON THAT GALLI-CURCI MADE HER DEBUT FOUR YEARS AGO!—Edward 
C. Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


“MISS MASON COMPLETELY CAPTIVATED HER AUDIENCE LAST NIGHT. SHE SINGS MAGNIFICENTLY.” — Paul 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Chicago Herald and Examiner, Nov. 17, 1921. 


“ONE OF THE RAREST LYRIC SOPRANOS KNOWN TO THE MODERN OPERA STAGE. ”—Herman Devries, Chicago 


Evening American. 

“NATURALLY ENDOWED WITH ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LYRIC SOPRANOS.”—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
Daily News. 

“IT WAS LOVELY SINGING AND THE PUBLIC GAVE HER A LONG-CONTINUED DEMONSTRATION.” — Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“THERE IS REASON FOR JOY AMONG ALL OPERA APPRECIATORS THAT EDITH MASON IS NOW A MEMBER OF 
THE CHICAGO COMPANY.”—Paul R. Martin, Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


“NEVER IN MY MEMORY HAS THERE BEEN A LYRIC VOICE OF SUCH LOVELY PURITY NOR COUPLED WITH 
SUCH AN ABILITY FOR LOVELY EXPRESSION.”—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Sunday Tribune, Nov. 20, 1921. 









































































“In Miss Mason we now have a NATIVE LYRIC SOPRANO WHO 
CAN CHALLENGE EVERY FOREIGN IMPORTATION AND 
EQUAL THEM ON THEIR OWN GROUND. After hearing her 
I am not in the least surprised at how the critics of Paris searched their 
souls for adjectives to describe her when she sang in that city. NEVER 
IN MY MEMORY HAS THERE BEEN A LYRIC VOICE OF 
SUCH LOVELY PURITY nor coupled with such an ability for lovely 
expression. If Miss Mason chose to sing scales in public, they would 
probably be the finest scales on record. But with her expressive face 
and expressive voice she captures and projects moods that are so cer- 
tain as sunlight and shadow.”—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


“Never in my life have I witnessed an operatic performance more com- 
pletely perfect than the ‘Butterfly’ of last night. It was WONDERFUL! 
A PERFORMANCE WITHOUT A SINGLE FLAW. Another throb 
of pride came with the great and legitimate success of Edith Mason, 
ONE OF THE RAREST LYRIC SOPRANOS KNOWN TO THE 
MODERN OPERA STAGE. A veritable storm, a prolonged ovation 
brought Miss Mason before the curtain times without number. The 
voice of Miss Mason seemed more beautiful than it has ever sounded. 
The timbre was of heart-searching purity, with the purity of a pearl, 
the clarity of moonlight, colored with utmost refinement, finesse and 
sensitiveness. She played it, too, with grace, simplicity and pathos.”— 
Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


“Miss Mason’s performance was remarkable in more ways than one. 
There is depth of richness in Miss Mason’s voice. If ever the well- 
known ‘Un bel di’ (One Fine Day), was sung with true artistic effect, 
with perfect ease and with all the expression of half doubtful hope that 
filled the heart of the longing little Butterfly, it was when Miss Mason 
delivered this splendid aria. Dramatic it was, but not declamatory; 
tender, glowing with color and working to a brilliant climax when on 
the highest note in the score the singer’s voice rang as true as a silver 
trumpet. THERE IS REASON FOR JOY AMONG ALL OPERA 
APPRECIATORS THAT EDITH MASON IS NOW A MEMBER 
OF THE CHICAGO COMPANY.”—Paul R. Martin, Chicago Journal 


of Commerce. 


“THERE HAS BEEN NO SCENE COMPARABLE TO THE END 
OF THE SECOND ACT SINCE THE SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
THAT GALLI-CURCI made her debut four years ago. Her voice is 
entrancingly lovely all the way up and down its full range, which 
means both extraordinary gifts by nature and acquisitions by study 
and development. This beautiful voice has been made an instrument to 
project emotion. Miss Mason transmits smiles and tears, gayety and 
tragic disillusionment, and you are never in the slightest doubt as to 
which one is meant. For some time she has been a sensation abroad.” 
— Edward C. Moore, Chicago Tribune. 





Edith Mason as ‘“Cio-Cio-San” in “Madama Butterfly,” in 
. . ; which réle she made her début with the CHICAGO OPERA 
“Miss Mason made her debut with the company in this trying part and ASSOCIATION, Wednesday evening, November 16, 1921. 
made a pronounced success. Mr. Polacco will have to adopt strenuous 7 


means to educate our public as to the proprieties of applause. Last 






















evening, for example, they nearly destroyed the effect of Mme. Mason’s 
entrance by the cordiality with which they welcomed her as soon as she 
came into view. This entrance is very effective musically for a singer 
who can cope with its difficulties and MME. MASON NOT ONLY 
CAN SING THE LONG-SUSTAINED PHRASES BEAUTIFULLY 
BUT CLOSE ON THAT HIGH D FLAT WHICH SO FEW HAVE 
THE COURAGE TO ATTEMPT. MME. MASON GAVE A RE- 
MARKABLY FINE PERFORMANCE. In tonal variety, observance 
of the directions of the score and interpretative freedom without dis- 
regarding the rhythmic values it was altogether unusual. She has had 
a music routine which has given her a certainty in technique that is 
most grateful HER VOCAL CONTROL WAS EXCELLENT. IT 
WAS LOVELY SINGING AND THE PUBLIC GAVE HER A 
LONG-CONTINUED DEMONSTRATION.” — Karleton Hackett, 


Chicago Evening Post. 





“MISS MASON COMPLETELY CAPTIVATED HER AUDIENCE 
LAST NIGHT. SHE SINGS MAGNIFICENTLY. Her voice is 
bell-like in quality, it is highly burnished and has a smooth yellow 
sheen.”—Paul Bloomfield Zeisler, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


“Miss Mason’s vocal exposition was in itself perfect, both as to tone 
production and to style. Naturally endowed with one of the MOST 
BEAUTIFUL LYRIC SOPRANOS, she has refined and polished it 
like an exquisite gem, so that every fact sparkles with resplendent color 
and fine. Every inflection of the text has its fitting shade and tone. 
From her very first entrance, when she reached high D flat and held 
this note with great clarity and brilliance, we had a conclusive indica- 
tion of what the rest of the performance would be. She was recalled 
a dozen times after the second act and scored a veritable triumph.”— 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 
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Dudley Buck and 
Whitney Tew Form 
New Vocal Entente 
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Dudley Buck (Left) and H. Whitney Tew, 
New York Vocal Teachers, Enjoying a 
Stroll in Central Park 


Dudley Buck and H. Whitney Tew, 
New York teachers, have formed a new 

cal entente, as ardent advocates of the 
natural methods in voice production. They 
spend as much time in the open air as 
their duties will allow; and in this 
photograph they are seen pausing be- 
neath the Mazzini monument in Central 
Park while on one of their accustomed 

ils in this beautiful resort. 


LHEVINNE PRESENTED 
ON MADISON SCHEDULE 





Large Au- 


dience at Union Board Series 
—Vecsey Appears 


WADISON, WIS., Dec. 3.—Josef Lhe- 
ne gave the third recital of the Un- 
Board series on Nov. 29. No artist 
e has received a greater ovation. The 
gram opened with the Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 111. Three Moscheles “Etudes 
Characteristiques,” of which the last 
vas “Child’s Fable,” created great en- 
thusiasm. The Schultz-Evler arrange- 
ent of the “Blue Danube” completed 
he program. 
The second of this series of concerts 
; given by Ferenc Vecsey, violinist, at 
Armory on Nov. 15. About 1800 
heard him and sincerely ap- 
plauded his art. He played, among other 
things, the Mendelssohn E Minor Con- 
erto and a group of his own composi- 
tions which were heartily received. The 
vork of Walter Meyer-Radon at the 
ano was especially worthy. The phys- 
department of the university sent 
is concert by radio all over the coun- 
ry, and it was heard as far away as 
Northampton, Mass. 
On Thanksgiving Eve, the Madison 
\linnerchor, under Alexius Baas, gave 
program of German lieder at Turner 


Pianist Wins Ovation from 


persons 


It was the seventieth anniversary 
neert and an appreciative audience 
ttended. The soloists were Wiiliam 


Jaffe of Milwaukee, violinist; Marjorie 
Philpot, contralto; John Bach, ’cello; 
Margaret Rupp, harpist, and Margaret 


Otterson and Mrs. Stephen Baas, pi- 
sts. 
Members of the Sigma Alpha Iota 


isical sorority gave an informal mu- 
ile at their chapter rooms Nov. 28, 
honor of their patronesses, Mrs. 
arles Henry Mills and Mrs. Carl Rus- 
Fish. 
Glen Ellison, baritone, and Alta Hill, 
nist, gave a joint recital, Nov. 28, at 
Congregational Church, which was 
tended by about 1000 persons. The 
cert was presented by Hook Brothers 
ino Company. C. W. D. 





‘owning Touring with Virginia Mauret 
Mortimer Browning, pianist, began this 
1son—the first since he established him- 
f in New York—with an engagement 
tour with Virginia Mauret, dancer. 
1is tour, from which the artists recent- 
returned, featured each of the trio of 
isicians who traveled with Miss Mauret 
solo numbers as well as ensembles. 
r his solo group, Mr. Browning used 

Chopin Valses and one of the same 


master’s Mazurkas. He was well re- 
ceived in Van Wert, Ohio; Peoria and 
Decatur, Ill., and St. Louis, as well as 
other cities of the Middle West. Mr. 
Browning appeared with Miss Mauret in 
Montclair, N. J., on Dec. 6, and will be 
with her in Chicago on Dec. 31. He has 
also been engaged as accompanist at the 
Percy Rector Stephens Studios. 


INITIATES APPLETON SERIES 





Mario Chamlee Gives First Program— 
Salvi Also Heard 


APPLETON, WIs., Dec. 5.—Mario Cham- 
lee, tenor of the Metropolitan, appeared 
in recital in Memorial Chapel here re- 
cently, in the first event of the Com- 
munity Artists’ Series of this season. 
His program was an excellent one, and 
the large audience was unusually enthu- 
siastic. Alberto Salvi, harpist, who ap- 
peared as soloist in the second concert of 
the series, on Nov. 23, at the same place, 
was very cordially received. 

The Lawrence Choir of ninety voices. 
conducted by Carl Waterman, dean of 
Lawrence Conservatory of this city, are 
preparing programs to be presented at 
two concerts this season, when there will 
be assisting artists. The faculty of this 
institution has also arranged a series 
of artists’ concerts. The first of these 
was given recently, with Caroline Hess, 
mezzo-soprano, as soloist. Members of 
the music faculty appeared on the pro- 
grams of the State Convention of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held in Appleton. 

Eleanor Mehl Berger, contralto, was 
heard in recital in Memorial Chapel on 
Nov. 18. Her program was an interest- 
ing one. The Fullinwider String Quar- 
tet presented a program of chamber mu- 
sie to a large audience on Nov. 29. The 
organization is composed of Percy Fullin- 
wider, first violin; Marion Miller, sec- 
ond violin; Ruth Schumaker, viola, and 
Joseph Zickler, ’cello. 

Thé Music Department of the Apple- 
ton Women’s Club is sponsoring “music 
memory” contests in the public schools 
of this city. 


LANCASTER CHOIR SINGS 





Women Choristers Give Demonstration 
of Work in Excellent Program 


LANCASTER, PA., Dec. 3.—Under the 
leadership of Florence B. Lebzelter, the 
Y. W. C. A. gave a splendid program 
at the Martin Auditorium. With Mrs. 
May Ebrey Hotz, soprano, and Henry 
Hotz, bass, as the admirable soloists, a 
program was presented devoted to works 
of Horsman, Sinding, Debussy, Lully, 
Clough-Leiter, Moussorgsky and Grain- 
ger. 

This group of choristers for the past 
four years has given the community ex- 
cellent choral programs. Beginning with 
a group of eight business girls, who met 
weekly to sing, the chorus has grown 
to a finely balanced body of fifty voices. 
Their leader has worked tirelessly for 
the choir. Officers of the chorus for this 
year are Irene Cable, president; Mabel 
Adair, vice-president; Florence Warfel, 
secretary; Miriam Hostetter, treasurer; 
Ruth Frailey, librarian; Grace Seyfert, 





business manager; and Edna J. Ment- 

zer, accompanist. A. I. M. 

Elman Concludes Successful Belgian 
Tour 


Reports from Belgium, through which 
country Mischa Elman, the celebrated 
violinist, has just completed an extensive 
tour, indicate the success of the violinist. 
Mr. Elman, following an appearance in 
Paris, will start on an extended tour 
through England, which will keep him 
active until the end of March. His suc- 
cess in Belgium has been so pronounced 
that he was immediately re-engaged for 
a tour of ten appearances beginning 
April 1. 


Elizabeth Topping and Hubert Linscott 
in New York Recital 

A recital under the sponsorship of 
Leila Cannes was given by Elizabeth 
Topping, pianist, and Hubert Linscott, 
haritone, at the Hotel Maiestic, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 4. The 
program included piano works by Bach- 
Tausig, Beethoven, Scarlatti, Schubert, 
Chopin, Scriabine and Rachmaninoff. 
Miss Topping played with variety of ex- 
pression and a sense of piano color, 
united with sufficient vigor. Mr. Lin- 
scott’s numbers were the aria, “Vision 
Fugitive’ by Massenet, and songs by 
Scearlatti. Mililotti. Carpenter and Gor- 
don Hatfield. Katherine Kerrin was an 
able accompanist. R. M. K. 


Frances Nash Plans 
Return from Abroad 
to Fill Engagements 
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Photo by E. F. Foley, New York 


Frances Nash, Pianist 


The new year will bring the return 
of Frances Nash, pianist, from a _ pro- 
longed sojourn in Europe. Miss Nash 
will immediately start on a Southern 
concert tour, on which she will play at 
Elon College and Greensboro, N. C.; 
Charleston, S. C., and Danville, Va. Fol- 
lowing these appearances she will give 
a New York recital at Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 18. She will leave 
the same day for the Middle West, where 
her engagements will include recitals 
at four Kansas colleges. Traveling 
northward, she will be heard at the 
Brandeis Theater in Omaha, Neb.; in 
joint recital with Walter Greene, bari- 
tone, on the George Frederick Ogden 
Concert Course in Des Moines, Iowa; 
and as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony in Minneapolis, when her number 
will be the Concerto in B Flat by Serge 
Borkiewitz. 

On her return trip to the East, Miss 
Nash will fill engagements in Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and will reach 
New York in time to play for the 
Euphony Society just before she sails for 
France on March 9. She expects to be 
in America throughout the season of 


1922-23. 
SCRANTON HEARS QUARTET 


Thaddeus Rich Players Initiate Century 
Club Series—Other Recitals 


SCRANTON, PA., Dec. 5.—The Rich 
String Quartet—comprising Thaddeus 
Rich, first violin; Harry Aleinikoff, sec- 
ond violin; Romain Verney, viola, and 
Hans Kindler, ’cello—appeared at the 
Century Club on Nov. 22, in the first of 
the chamber music concerts sponsored 
by the club, and played the Mozart Quar- 
tet in A; the quartet, “From My Life,” 
by Smetana, and two Glazounoff num- 
bers. 

John Barnes Wells, tenor, gave a re- 
cital in the Asbury Methodist Church 
on Nov. 21. His program, cordially re- 
ceived, included Handel’s ““Where’er You 
Walk,” two French songs, Negro Spirit- 
uals and several of his own composi- 
tions. Harriet Price accompanied ad- 
mirably. 

The American Guild 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Chapter, 
brought forward for its first concert 
of the season, Frank J. Daniel, organist, 
assisted by Arnold Lohmann, violinist. 
The program, given in St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, included numbers by Bach, Rach- 
maninoff and Widor, in addition to a com- 


of Organists, 


position by Mr. Daniel. Mr. Lohmann 
played Bach’s “Air for the G String.” 
J. E.. S. 


Westinghouse Company Plans to Bring 
Wireless Music to Every Home 

The transmission of -music by wire- 
less to far-distant audiences has proved 
so successful that the enterprise has long 
since passed the exnerimental stage; and 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company now announces a com- 
plete plan of covering the United States 
with a service to the homes of the peo- 


! 


ple, so that anyone in America may en- 
joy the advantages of the radio-broad- 
casting system. In order to supply cer- 
tain parts of the country not already 
reached by station KDKA in East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and to give an_ inten- 
sive service to other places, the company 
has established three other large sta- 
tions, and mapped out a complete pro- 
gram of service. From East Pittsburgh 
station alone, persons in Canada, New 
England, Florida, Arizona, the Dakotas 
and at greater distances, have been able 
to enjoy the service. Even in Cuba, 
Mexico and on ships in the middle Atlan- 
tic and on the Gulf of Mexico many have 
heard the concert music sent out broad- 
‘ast from this station. Of the three other 
stations since established, that at Spring- 
field, Mass., station WBZ, supplies New 
England; at Newark, N. J., station WJZ 
takes care of the Middle Atlantic and 
Southern States; and at Chicago, IIl., 
station KYW meets the wants of the 
Middle and Western States. The West- 
inghouse Company predicts that radio 
will become as popular in the home as 
the phonograph is to-day, and hence it 
proposes this complete service. 


BERNARDO OLSHANSKY IN 
EXCELLENT SONG RECITAL 


Baritone, Formerly with Boston Opera 
Company, Heard in Aeolian Hall 

Bernardo Olshansky, baritone, who 
sang in opera with the Boston and Mon- 
treal companies and who gave a success- 
ful recital in Aeolian Hall two seasons 
ago, was heard again in the same audi- 
torium on the evening of Dec. 2, with 
Walter Golde at the piano. 

At his previous recital, Mr. Olshansky 
hampered himself with an uninteresting 
program. At this recital he arranged 
a most interesting one, and sang it ex- 
cellently. The first number of impor- 
tance, vocally, was the “Lied d’Ossian” 
from Massenet’s Italian version of his 
opera “Werther,” which he rewrote for 
Mattia Battistini. Mr. Olshansky gave 
a gripping performance of the song and 
made one realize that with the leading 
role sung by a baritone, this most insipid 
of operas might be more than merely 
endurable. In the second group Pierné’s 
“Le Moulin” was well done, but the 
“Legend of the Sage Bush” from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Jongleur” was wholly satis- 
fying and held the audience breathless. 
The third group, all in Russian, was of 
interest, the best number being an aria 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Oniegin.” 
The final group of English songs was 
also much applauded. 

Mr. Olshansky’s voice is a very beau- 
tiful one and he handles it well save for 
a tendency to vary the quality during 
the singing of a single tone. His voice 
sounds better when “covered” and it is 
of sufficiently brilliant timbre for him 

-to do more singing this way.» He has 
entirely overcome the tendency to flatten 
that marred his work at his previous 
appearance and has also gained in inter- 
pretative ability. J.-A. H. 
Stransky to Give New Work by Emerson 

Whithorne 


At the New York Philharmonic con- 
certs on Jan. 12 and 13 Josef Stransky 
will introduce another new American 
work in Emerson Whithorne’s tone poem 
“In the Court of Pomegranates,” which 
will on this occasion have its first per- 
formance anywhere. Mr. Stransky has 
already performed a composition by Mr. 
Whithorne, whose orchestral works have 
been played by many symphonic organ- 
izations throughout the country. 





Kansas Music Teachers to Convene in 
Wichita in February 


OTTAWA, KAN., Dec. 5.—The annual 
convention of the Kansas Music Teach- 
ers’ Association will meet in Wichita, 
Kan., on Feb. 22, 23, 24 and 25, it was 
decided by the executive committee re- 
cently. The tentative program includes 
a concert by Wichita musicians; confer- 
ences on various subjects of interest to 
music teachers; a lecture-recital and an 
evening concert by E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist; an evening program in charge 
of the Kansas Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, and a banquet. Paul 
R. Utt, of the faculty of Ottawa Univer- 
sity, is the president of the association; 
Henry V. Stearns, Washburn College, 
Topeka, vice-president; Walter McCray 
of Pittsburg, secretary-treasurer, and 
Otto Fischer, of Wichita, chairman of the 
program committee. ss 4 
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New York and Philadelphia Press Acclaim 


LASHANSKA 


NEW YORK EVENING POST: 


When Hulda Lashanska, who has been cuperlatively praised in this column more 
than once for the exquisite quality of her voice and the engaging charm of her style, 
sang in Boston the other day one of the enthusiastic critics declared that “‘her tones 
are so lovely that one could listen quite happily if she did nothing more than sing 
scales.” That’s true. Fortunately, however, at her Saturday recital in Carnegie Hall, 
she did not confine herself to scales, but provided a programme which, like her sing- 
ing, betrayed the guiding hand of that queen of singers and programme makers— 
Marcella Sembrich. 

Great songs in which she revealed the musical range and evenness of her voice 
and her ability to “get under the skin” of a poem set to music were Schubert’s ‘‘The 
Maiden’s Lament,” sung with tenderness and pathos; Schumann’s “Er ist’s,’’ Strauss’s 
“Die Nacht’’ and Liszt’s miniatvre music drama ‘‘Lorelei.’’ 


That Frieda Hempel and Geraldine Farrar are not the only singers who can do 
justice to Grieg’s songs and make an audience applaud them eagerly was shown by 
the poetic manner in which Mrs. Lashanska sang those two masterly and extremely 
effective songs, ‘“‘The Princess’”’ and “‘A Dream.” 


NEW YORK GLOBE: 


One of the loveliest natural 
voices to be heard in our con- 
cert rooms is Hulda Lashan- 
ska’s, and Mrs. lLashanska’s 
singing is almost worthy of the 
excellent native gift. 


Mrs. Lashanska gave a song 
recital in Carnegie Hall Satur- 
day afternoon. She was truly a 
vision for a painter—the black 
of her hair, the ivory of her 
face, the pearl gray of her 
shimmering frock, and the pearl 
white of its abundant laces. 
Her ease on the stage, her dig- 
nity and grace in the presence 
of an audience, were in keeping 
with her reposeful presence and 
with a certain nobility that in- 
heres in her voice and in her art. 


The voice itself is singularly 
rich in texture, fine and smooth, 
and it possesses a _ peculiarly 
Sympathetic quality which sets 
it apart from other voices. It is 
particularly the voice for songs 
of a gently pathetic or melan- 
choly nature, though not exclu- 
Sively so. Its possessor is a 
singer of delicate and sure 
taste, versed in some of the best 
vocal traditions, a real patrician 
in her art. The vulgar has as 
little place in Mrs. Lashanska’s 
art as in that of Christina Ros- 
setti. 


Technically, Mrs. Lashanka’s 
singing can boast merits that 
are all tco rare. Unusual is 
her command of legato. Mrs. 
Lashanska seems able to pro- 
nounce every shade of vowel 
sound without impeding the 
flow of tone; she has an un- 
usually fine sense of musical 
phrasing; she has a generous 
range of dynamics; so endowed 
she can mould a song as a mas- 
ter sculptor carves a frieze. 
Moreover, the voice itself is of a 
fulness and lusciousness in the 
middle and low ranges that are 
very uncommon with sopranos. 


It was precisely in a dramatic 
song which exacts a big breath 
Suppert that Mrs. Lashanska 
did technically her best singing 
on Saturday. This occurred in 
Liszt’s ‘‘Lorelei.” She was also 
heard to great advantage in 
most of Gretchaninoff’s ‘Over 
the Steppe’—a song that is 
peculiarly suited to her voice 
and which she delivered with an 
irresistible eloquence, 


A large and appreciative audi- 
ence heard the recital, and, be- 
cause of the applause, Mrs. La- 
shanska had no choice but to 
repeat ‘‘Le Nelumbo” by Moret 
and to add several pieces not on 
her programme. One of these 
was “‘Annie Laurie’ to her own 
accompaniment. ’ 


Floral tributes to make one’s 
eyes dance and a weighted piano 
stand stock still were a feature 
of the occasion. 

















PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 

A lovely exposition of the vecal art was given at the Bellevue-Stratford by Mme. 
Hulda Lashanska yesterday aftirncon, when the first in the projected series of six 
Monday Morning Musicales took place in the presence of a large and fashionable 
audience. 

It was an excepticnally enjoyable occasion, for Mme. Lashanska is one of the very 
best among the concert-room singers of the day, and she was heard in a programme 
of varied interest and real musical value which afforded an ample opportunity for the 
exercise of her unusual powers. In some important respects she is the most admirable 
and satisfying artist that the rising generation has produced. All the possibilities 
of the naturally beautiful voice which she possesses, so colorful, so sympathetic, so 
voluminous and so resonant, have been developed by a skillful cultivation and an 
assiduous study, and the large resources at her command are constantly employed 
with an appreciative intelligence and an irreproachable good taste. ' 

She sings with an absolute sincerity and simplicity, in a way that communicates 
no sense of effort, and is quite free from any suggestion of self-consciousness or 
artificiality; and while she always expresses the feeling and exposes the significance 
of the music which she is interpreting, she exercises a judicious self-restraint and 
avoids the exaggerations into which some otherwise capable vocalists, by their desire 
to create an effect and to impress their audience, are too frequently betrayed. Thus 
the sentiment of her songs is never allowed to degenerate into sentimentality and the 
listener’s attention is not diverted frcm the music to the personality of its exponent. 

Her selections on yesterday’s programme presented some striking contrasts of 
style and substance, but they were all delivered with a like facility and eloquence. 

She was several times encored and at the close greatly gratified her hearers by 
seating herself at the piano and singing ‘“‘Annie Laurie’ with a poignantly pathetic 
tenderness to her own accompaniment. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER: 

Hulda Lashanska is spunky—and she was right. She does not let militarism and 
music mlx. 

Before the group of German songs on her program at the Bellevue yesterday 
morning—starting the series of Monday musicales—she said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: Mrs. Yarnall tells me that some persons in the audience 
do not care to hear German words sung.’’ Here there were ohs and ahs of protest. 
“IT do not want to hurt anybody’s feelings. If there are any who wish to withdraw, I 
will wait for them to do so.” She waited. Nobody left. 

Moreover, these songs by Schubert, Schumann and Strauss were particularly well 
received. If anyone can discover the seeds of war in Schubert’s ‘‘Du bist die Ruh” as 
Madame Lashanska sang it, he must have abnormal ears. This was one of four times 
when the singer amiably conceded the repetition of a song which the audience clearly 
desired again instead of passing on to a new lyric. It is a practice to be commended. 

We are not likely to hear more delightful singing this season than Madame 
Lashanska offered. The visual appeal of her animated yet dignified platform presence 
was matched by the vocal fluency, resiliency and resonance that enriched even a 
soprano’s register with a rare contralto quality. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 

Madame Lashanska was tumultuously applauded after the first Schubert song, the 
audience’s way of expressing approval. Several encores were given, some of the pro- 
grammed songs being repeated and the singer adding LaForge’s ‘‘Song of the Open” and 
the end ‘“‘Anne Laurie.’’ She was in fine voice and completely charmed everyone. 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN: 

There was an unusually large audience which evinced much pleasure in listening 
to a soprano voice of marked purity and sweetness, combining both a lyric and 
dramatic quality and used with skill and expressiveness. 








NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 

Madame Lashanska’s performance wzs more than satisfactory. She sang with 
expression and sympathy, in a voice of remarkable purity, especially in the German 
and French numbers. The quality of her voice is lyric rather than dramatic, and she 
was at her best in lighter songs, such as Moret’s ‘‘Le Nelumbo.’’ Encores were asked 
by a large and appreciative audience. 


NEW YORK HERALD: 

She has a lovely voice, of good volume, and she shows much fine technical ability, 
temperament and knowledge of different styles. A beautiful piece of singing was 
shown in Strauss’s ‘‘Die Nacht,’’ and again in Schubert’s ‘‘Der Schiffer,’’ while in 
Liszt’s ‘Lorelei’ the climax of the recital was perhaps reached for good tone and style. 


NEW YORK WORLD: 

Madame Hulda Lashanska’s programine at her recital was well suited to her 
emotional resources and to her voice. Her voice is large enough and completely under 
her control and it seems at all times to have a vibrant timbre. She sang songs which 
permitted her to languish, dream, lament, murmur caressingly and plead with the 
heavens, and she did these things most effectively. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH: 

Madame Hulda Lashanska, who has had a well-merited success on the concert 
stage, afforded her many admirers another opportunity to hear her and enjoy her voice. 
It is seldom that one can listen to a long programme by a single artist without being 
frequently bored, but yesterday’s recital proved a delightful exception to that rule. 
Her clear rounded tones filled the large auditorium, forcing the listener to rivet his 
attention on the music. The most remarkable feature of Madame Lashanska’s singing 
was her ability to jump from the high register to the low range without changing the 
tonal qualities of her voice. 


NEW YORK TIMES: 

Madame Hulda Lashanska, whose more frequent appearances of late have been 
welcomed, gave a matinee recital yesterday before an audience that filled Carnegie 
Hall. Her hearers applauded a luscious voice of great purity and charm. 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN: 
A beautiful singer. Her voice reaches sheer exquisiteness in its high register. 
She employed such style and grace of phrase as to please a large and friendly audience. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL: 
A large audience attended and seemed quite entranced with Madame Lashanska’s 
beautiful voice and her static idea of interpreting songs. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 
Madame Lashanska is gifted with a lyric scprano voice of exceptional beauty. 
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“A PIANIST OF UNUSUAL MERIT. HE DISCLOSED AN 
(\DMIRABLE TOUCH, A SUPERLATIVE TECHNIQUE AND A 
STRIKING MUSICAL PERSONALITY AS AN INTERPRETER.” 
—_NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
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ALEXANDER 


SKLAREVSKI 


Russian Pianist 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY:— 





He played with a FINE REPOSE OF STYLE, clarity of phrase, and 
an admirable technique.—New York Herald. 


THE AUDIENCE LIKED HIM. Glazounov’s “Theme and Varia- 
tions’ was replete with excellent color and tonal effects.—New 
York Evening World. 


THOROUGHLY VERSED IN THE TECHNIQUE OF HIS IN- 
STRUMENT.—New York American. 


SKLAREVSKI HELD HIS AUDIENCE IN SPELL. As he played 
the music seemed to be of HIS OWN UTTERANCE. He played 
magnificently.— New York World. 


A SOUND MUSICIAN, sincere in his interpretations, clear and bright 
in his pianistic expressions. HE IS A GOOD STRAIGHTFOR- 
WARD PIANIST.—New York Sun. 

MANY DELICATE SHADINGS OF TONE, crisp, clear, SPARK- 
LING RUNS, a fine singing tone in melodious passages and a 
NICE RHYTHMIC SENSE.-——New York Evening Telegram. 





He is a thoughtful musician, with a CRISP TOUCH, and clever fingers. 
—New York Evening Mail. 


His art is of great merit in its sincerity.- Newark Evening News. 


SECOND CONCERT IN NEW YORK—JANUARY 23, 1922 
AV AILABLE FOR CONCERTS AFTER FEBRUARY 1, 1922 








Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Steinway Piano Used 





Personal Address: 
HOTEL HARGRAVE, 112 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Permanent Organization Is 
Effected with Paul D. 
Cravath as Head 


A permanent organization to raise and 
administer a $1,000,000 memorial fund 
to Enrico Caruso was effected at a meet- 
ing of the Caruso American Memorial 
Foundation at the New York Lawyers’ 
Club on Nov. 30. The purposes of the 
memorial were clearly defined by res- 
olutions introduced by Walter Damrosch 
and John Aspegren, chairman of the New 
York Produce Exchange, which provide 
that its annual income shall be equally 
divided, half to be used for scholarships 
to talented musicians, and half for the 
promotion of measures to help the cause 
of music. 


The meeting assembled under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Antonia Stella, for 
many years personal physician of Caruso, 
and temporary chairman of the founda- 
tion group. Paul D. Cravath, member of 
the Board of Directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, was elected president 
of the Permanent National Committee; 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Directors 
of the Opera, first vice-president; Dr. 
Stella, second vice-president; Henry 
Harkness Flagler, third vice-president; 
Felix M. Warburg, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Helen Hartley Jenkins, secretary. Mrs. 
Caruso was elected honorary chairman. 


A statement issued promptly by the 
newly organized committee declared that 
scholarships in voice culture, instru- 
mental music and in musical composi- 
tion would be awarded on a basis of 
merit following national competive tests 
and that cash prizes might be awarded 
to talented students who require assist- 
ance during the period of training. All 
awards will be made by a national com- 
mittee composed of leading artists and 
nationally recognized authorities on 
music. 

The Foundation, it was explained, will 
not be able to make awards until after 
the fund has been collected and it will 
strive constantly to emulate the spirit 
of interest which Caruso always dis- 
played for young and struggling musi- 
cians. 

“The Foundation’s activities,” added 
the statement, “should be of real help 
in the development of American musical 
artists of the highest talent, ability and 
achievement and should help promote 
the cause of music in America. It will 
also engage in activities that will help 
promote greater popular interest in and 
a wider appreciation of music in Amer- 
ica.’ 

The foundation plan was originally set 
forth by Dr. Stefano Miele, who tele- 
graphed the committee from Trenton, 
N. J., that the Order of the Sons of 
Italy, in national convention there, had 
voted to give its whole-hearted support 
to the fund. Dr. Miele, soon after Ca- 
ruso’s death, sought the aid of Dr. Stella, 
A. H. Giannini and F. H. LaGuardia, 
president of the Board of Aldermen, in 
realizing the project. 

“We formed ourselves into a_ provi- 
sional committee,” said Dr. Stella at the 
meeting, “and set to work promptly to 
organize a permanent national commit- 
tee and to formujate a plan that would 
insure the support of the American pub- 
lic and the co-operation of patrons and 
lovers of music generally. The helpful 
and friendly spirit shown toward the 
plan and the resvonse it elicited were 
indeed most gratifying.” 

Dr. Stella read the following letter 
from Mrs. Caruso: 

“T feel that the movement to estab- 
lish a Caruso Memorial Fund, which al- 
ready has been so encouragingly started, 
is one which would have particularly ap- 
pealed to my husband. Inasmuch as it 
continues on a large scale, a good work 
that was very dear to him, I shall give 
it my enthusiastic interest and support 








Music Lovers!!! Just released by the Victor ‘Talking Machine Co.:— | 
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THE LAST HOUR by A. WALTER KRAMER | 


Sung by JOHN McCORMACK Violin Obbligato by FRITZ KREISLER 


A song that is known and loved from Coast to Coast 


Published for high and low voice—also for chorus of mixed, male and female voices—by | 


The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music 











CARUSO MEMORIAL COMMITTEE FORMED 


and will gladly accept an honorary office. 
If I can be of any assistance in carrying 
on the work I shall consider it a privi- 
lege. Please convey to your splendid 
and representative committee my. grati- 
tude for their tribute to the memory of 
my dear husband.” 

The temporary committee, Dr. Stella 
said, had made no solicitations, had paid 
its own expenses and was able to turn 
its affairs over to the permanent body 
free of all encumbrance. 

Members who have been added to the 
permanent committee recently include 
Albert Morris Bagby, Edmund L. Bay- 
lies, Frank A. Beach, August Belmont, 
Romeyn P. Benjamin, L. M. Boomer, 
Irving T. Bush, Mrs. David Allen Camp- 
bell, Mabel Choate, James Francis Cooke, 
F. C. Coppicus, Joseph P. Day, Mrs. 
Charles H. Ditson, Geraldine Farrar, 
Daniel Frohman, Giuli Gatti-Casazza, 
Frederick W. Goddard, Mrs. E. H. Har- 
riman, Alfred Hertz, Charles D. Isaac- 
son, Robert Underwood Johnson, Otto 
H. Kahn, Pierre V. Y. Key, Mrs. John 
F. Lyons, George Maxwell, Frank A. 
Munsey, Adolph S. Ochs, William Church 
Osborn, Carl E. Peck, W. L. Peel, Julian 
W. Potter, Ralph Pulitzer, Samuel W. 
Reyburn, Gustav Saenger, Antonio Scotti, 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Josef Stran- 
sky, Reinald Werrenrath, Henry Rogers 
Bishop, George W. Wickersham and Ed- 
ward Ziegler. 





BULL-RING AND BANDIT 
MAKE TRAGIC OPERETTA 


Manuel Penella’s “Wildcat” Brings Span- 
ish Melodies and Scenes 
to Broadway 


In certain particulars Manuel Penella’s 
“The Wildcat,’ now being presented at 
the Park Theater, resembles the conven- 
tional type of grand opera. The com- 
poser-librettist allows no spoken word 
and he slays his leading characters with 
a facile touch that suggests the inexor- 
able workings of fate. The music bears 
little relation to the action of the melo- 
drama. A tragic tale of a toreador, a 
bandit and a gypsy is unwound to bolero 
prancings, to tuneful tangos, to lilting 
marches in the Iberian style, with now 
and then a legato lamentation in roman- 
tic mood. The whole fabric comes from 
the conventional mould, but it is inter- 
esting at times in its reflection of folk- 
music, and if it fails in suggesting 
atmosphere it does lay on the local color 
and lays it on in chunks. Often the com- 
poser displays a melodic gift that sug- 
gests no mean capacity for the lighter 
order of song. 

“The Wildcat” in its translated form 
is a little depressing to the English-at- 
any-price enthusiast. The music would 
be more enjoyable if the auditor were left 
more in the dark as to what the play is 
about. When a toreador with the vocal 
equipment of an Irish tenor surveys his 
sunlit patio and soulfully declares that it 
is “lovely weather for killing bulls” or 
something to that effect, your true son 
of Seville may respond to the sentiment, 
but it does sound a little strange in Co- 
lumbus Circle. Peculiarly enough, the 
most favorably received number is the 
only one that retains its original Span- 
ish—the tune of a flower-seller given 
with true vigor and in folk-song style 
by Conchita Piquer. The production 
with its authentic costumes and uniforms 
of the bull-ring, is full of color, and the 
arena-scene in which the toreador-tenor 
meets a not untimely end, is effective. 
The performance calls for little com- 
ment vocally. Dorothy South as _ the 
heroine displayed powers much beyond 
the average leading soprano of operetta 
or musical comedy, and a personality so 
gracious as to revive the hope of a mil- 
lennium in which Gilbert and Sullivan 
will sparkle even in New York. Mr. 
Penella, conductor, is to be commended 
to all producers of the lighter musical 
plays as an example of what the man 
with the baton should be. P. C. R. 


Edward Rechlin Devotes 
Bach in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Edward Rech- 
lin, organist of Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church of New York, and an authority 
on Lutheran music, gave a Bach reci- 
tal Nov. 22 at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church. Mr. Rechlin’s entire program 
was devoted to Bach, except for his own 
improvisations on “Jerusalem, Thou City 
Fair and High,” and “Silent Night, Holy 
Night.” Members of Eastern New York 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists, 
attended the recital. H. 
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Triumphs 


As Soloist with CINCINNATI SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA, Eugene Ysaye, 
Conductor, November 11th, in First 
Performance of Theophile Ysaye’s Piano 
Concerto. 
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LISZNI 



















Audience Thrilled at Symphony Concert 








“The Friday afternoon Symphony concert fairly TOOK ONE’S BREATH 


AWAY. It wns SUPERBLY PLAYED. 


a soloist whose fame, late in reaching a local appreciation, received.an acclaim of 


It presented a magnificent new concerto, 


boundless enthusiasm. And the concert found the Cincinnati Orchestra at its 


au 


utmost peak of brilliancy and efficiency, with Mr. Ysaye in a mood of exaltation. % ! 
* * * After the concerto it was difficult to focus the attention of the audience 4 l¢ 
on other things, excellent as they were. Mr. Ysaye presented for the first time f M 
in this country the corcerto written for pianoforte and orchestra by his brother, M 





Theophile Ysaye. One wonders new why this particular composition is so late 
reaching the American public, and why the SPLENDID ARTIST who interpreted 


it, Marguerite Melville “uiszniewska, has waited more than one season for the 
FURIOUS OVATION which she received from director, orchestra and audience. 

“Assuredly neither the music nor the pianiste require more to reach celebrity 
* * Madame Liszniewska was 


than the exposition of merit given yesterday. * 



































a 

4 

4 
INCOMPARABLE. She had the music at her finger tips and its excitements in thi 
every glorious phrase. Her ascending scales in the Finale were FLASHES OF Er 
LIGHT, her delicate declarations so justly attuned to the orchestral choirs as to pr 
bend the inflexibility of the keyboard into a plastic instrument of the orchestral | 9 
fabric. One does not say that this small, electric kind of a woman is a SPLEN- p 

: DID TECHNICIAN nor an ACCOMPLISHED PIANISTE. The greatest and the st 
© Lenox Decker, Locust Valley, L. I. least who attempt the Ysaye pianoforte concerto must be all of those. Madame 

Liszniewska is an INTERPRETER OF MUSIC, and that is glory enough. Added 

“Theophile Ysaye,. composer, and Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, to her command of art is an EXQUISITE TOUCH, a LOVELY COLORED TONE, (| 
pianist, were the two names which attracted the most attention on the program a BLAZING TEMPERAMENT utterly devoid of materialism. She is ONE OF ° 
of the Friday Symphony concert, given in Emery Auditcrium, with Eugene Ysaye THE TWO GREAT PIANISTS OF TO-DAY POSSESSING AND COMBINING 
bans sg ei: . C THE TONE AND COLORS OF FIRE AND ICE.” 

Mme. Liszniewska penerves thanks one undertaking so severe a papanidaggeal and Nina Pugh Smith, CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, November 12, 1921. | . 
echnical test and for allowing us to hear something newer than the Liszt BE flat &t' 
major concerto. She proved herself a CONSUMMATE MUSICIAN and only one Wa 
who has seen the score knows what PRODIGIOUS TECHNIQUE is required to “It was a happy combination of circumstances which enabled Symphony Del Che 
surmount its difficulties. patrons yesterday afternoon in Emery Auditorium to hear the piano concerto of I 

“Furthermore, she knows how to blend her piano tone into the orchestral Sn ee Senne Ie ae Se Saree oy Oe See Sener He | the 
picture. Mme. Liszniewska also played César Franck’s Symphonic Variations, direction of Eugene Ysaye, with the gifted young American artist, Margaret Mel- th 
and as encore Debussy’s ‘La fille aux cheveux de lin.’ ” ville Liszniewska, at the piano. The conductor himself was in the happiest mood Wi. 

Augustus O. Palm, CINCINNATI POST, November 12, 1921. and extracted from the score which he read with compelling sympathy and | Ha 
understanding, the remotest ultimate of its peculiar power and beauty. At the Mr 

“If vesterday’s concert was a triumph for the Cincinnati Orchestra and its piano Mme. Liszniewska ably sustained her share of this interesting performance and 
leader, Eugene Ysaye, it was a SUPERLATIVD TRIUMPH for Marguerite Mel- and brought to her reading of the concerto not only a HIGH DEGREE OF i | tw 
Ville Liszniewska, a pianist of REMARKABLE ATTAINMENTS who now is VIRTUOSITY on the technical side, but a DEEPLY FERVID AND EMOTIONAL T 
claimed as one of Cincinnati’s very own. Mme. Liszniewska is a COMMANDING READING on the interpretative side. * * * VO! 
FIGURE in the pianistic world. Endowed with a TECHNIQUE FAR BEYOND “She proved herself an artist of VERY SUPERIOR QUALIFICATIONS—a i wel 
THAT OF THE AVERAGE CONCERT PIANIST, she compels respectful attention PLAYER OF AUTHORITY, with a touch whose SINGING QUALITY was as n 
by the SHEER MASTERY OF HER INSTRUMENT, by the DEPTH OF HER DELIGHTFUL as its robuster phases were IMPRESSIVE. Her second number Rog 
UNDERSTANDING and the EMOTIONAL TEMPERAMENT that is apparent was the Symphonic Variations for piaro and orchestra by Franck, which she U 
ilways while she is playing. played with EXCEISDING SKILL AND CHARM, surmounting its difficulties and ver 

Truly it may be said that she plays with MASCULINE VIRILITY, yet there grasping the rare* and beautiful musical thought of César Franck with the Ml BE. | 
Ss ever present in her renditions that FEMININE TOUCH that no mere man can INSIGHT and GENUINE FEELING of a HIGHLY ENDOWED and INTELLI- core 
approach. Perhaps it is the deeper sympathetic understanding of the woman that GENT MUSICIAN. Mme. Liszniewska is, indeed, an asset to the musical circles . | 
shines through, or perhaps it is just the womanly instinct to be gentle while of the city. 4 
being firm and bold. At any rate, it is there in the playing of Mme. Liszniewska “At the conclusion of the concerto and during its performance she received 
and it is the element that ADDS GRACE AND CHARM toher performance. * * * not only the EXUBERANT APPLAUSE of the audience, but the APPROVAL hag) 7 

“Mme. Liszniewska’s versatility was put to the test in the rendition of the OF THE MAESTRO HIMSELF, who leaned from his chair on the box and ed 
difficult César Franck Symphonic Variations. In this number her work was EMPHATICALLY expressed his PLEASURE, while at the conclusion, witl 4 
HIGHLY IMPRESSIVE, the BRILLIANCY OF HER TECHNIQUE standing out charming old-world courtesy, he further EXPRESSED HIS SATISFACTION BY 4 , 

bold relief against the orchestral background. * * *” KISSING HER HANDS.’ is 

W. S. G., THE ENQUIRER, Cincinnati, November 12, 1921. THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, November 12, 1921. fas | 

‘ z : Z ~* aS > Y ; . + < , i 4 
Concert Management: Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Season 1921-1922 

Mme. Melville Liszniewska has been engaged to appear as if 7 

soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilo- ; te 

witsch, conductor, for second production of the Ysaye Concerto , ( 

bl 
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Choral Singing Receives Stimulus 
Through New Activities in Buffalo 





TUG 


jie County Sunday-School 
Heads Formulate Plans 
Leading to Establishment 
f Big Choir—Two Choral 
Organizations Give Concerts 
—New String Quartet in 
Recital 

yJFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 5.—For the first 
I > time in the history of the Erie County 
Sunday School Association, a definite pro- 
m of music study and concert pre- 
tation is under way. While the as- 
ation has_ successfully given a 
mber of local music festivals, in a 
ited manner, it has never so broad- 
d the scope of its musical activities 
to formulate plans for public concerts 
with special soloists. That one of the 
finest choruses of mixed voices in west- 
ern New York will materialize from this 
step is the prediction of not a few in 
music circles. 

The association comprises the Sunday 
schools of numerous churches of various 
denominations throughout Erie County. 
Co-operating with the Sunday School As- 
sociation is the permanent National Fes- 
tival Chorus, composed of the best voices 
in the leading church choirs of western 
New York. 

For several weeks, L. S. Churchill, 
president of the board of directors of the 
Erie County Sunday School Association, 
and R. George Lord, administrative super- 
intendent, have been active with Presi- 
dent George K. Staples, of the National 
Musical Festival, and A. A. Van De 
Mark, its founder, on plans for more ex- 
tensive study of music. 

Music study in the Sunday School As- 
sociation will be divided into periods, each 
period to be one of direct preparation 
for some public demonstration, just as 
the first period, now under way, is for an 
Erie County Sunday School concert, 


prominent outside soloists assisting, in 
Kimwood Music Hall toward the latter 
part of this month. Then will follow a 
second period of music study, culminat- 
ing, if present plans carry, in an assem- 
blage of choruses, choirs and soloists such 
as has not been attempted in Buffalo 
save for the recent National Festival. 


} 


New Choir Sings 


\nother addition to Buffalo’s rapidly 
growing group of musical organizations 
was made on Monday, Nov. 8, when the 
Choral Club of Buffalo, organized early 
this fall, made its first appearance in a 
concert that attracted a large audience to 
the Twentieth Century Club auditorium. 
William Benbow directed. Florence 
Hammond Wescott, violinist, was soloist. 
Mrs. Angelo M. Reed accompanied chorus 
and soloist. Mr. Benbow accompanied 
two trios and a duet. 

The club is composed of fifty young 
women who sang with fine tonal qualities, 
well illustrated in two unaccompanied 
numbers, Del Riego’s “Slave Song” and 
Rogers’ “Two Clocks.” The diction of 
the choir was good. Two pleasing trios 
were given by Mrs. W. H. Howe, Mrs. 
EK. M. Dow and Mrs. E. E. Larkins. En- 

res were demanded. A duet by Mrs. 
H. C. Ferrell, soprano, and Mrs. John J. 
Lee, contralto, was also attractive. 

florence Hammond Westcott, violinist, 
played solos by Mozart, Dvorak and 
W ieniawski. 

‘onductor Seth Clark and his Guido 
Chorus appeared in the society’s opening 

cert of the season on Nov. 30 before 

audience that filled floor and gallery 

Twentieth Century Hall. This 
cert began the Guido organization’s 
hteenth year. Dicie Dowell, suprano, 

s the soloist. Christie Williams accom- 

nied. 

[he performance was more than ordi- 

rily. good, even for the high standard 

iintained by this organization for sev- 
teen seasons, and the reception ac- 
rded the chorus, conductor and soloist 

s enthusiastic. Choral singing of 

ble tone, brought out fully in the un- 

‘companied impressive old “Ave 

aria,” fine enunciation, as in Bantock’s 

ady of the Lagoon” and Beethoven’s 
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“Worship God in Nature,” and perfect 
unity, as in the full-toned “Medieval 
Hymn to Venus” of d’Albert, marked the 
program. Miss Howell’s voice is of great 
volume and wide range, and her phrasing 
is excellent. One of her best achieve- 
ments was “Wings of Night.” 


New String Quartet Has Third Hearing 


Another new musical organization of 
Buffalo, the Schilskey String Quartet, 
made its third appearance this season 
in a recital on Dec. 4 at the residence of 
Mrs. William B. Hoyt. This was no less 
an artistic success than the preceding re- 
cital in the Charles M. Daniels residence. 
The results of consistent rehearsals un- 
der the able direction of Mr. Schilskey 
are being recognized for their full musi- 
cal worth by Buffalo music lovers. 

FRANK W. BALCH. 





Issue Second Edition 
of W. Henri Zay’s Book 
on Psychology in Song 
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W. Henri Zay, New York Vocal Teacher 


The publishing firm of G. Schirmer 
has announced a second edition of “Prac- 
tical Psychology of Voice and Life,” by 
W. Henri Zay, New York voice teacher. 
To prevent misconceptions of the nature 
of the work, the new edition will carry 
the sub-title, “A Complete Vocal 
Method.” Mr. Zay’s book is not con- 
cerned exclusively with the psychological 
factors in singing, as some have seemed 
to think, but with the co-operation of 
these with the physical factors of tech- 
nique. In the chapter devoted to Ca- 
ruso, Mr. Zay has made an interesting 
analysis of the change in the great 
tenor’s art in his later period. It is said 
that Caruso himself expressed gratifica- 
tion at this analysis. 





Artists Sing at Public Demonstration 
to Father Duffy 


At the public testimonial to Father 
Francis P. Duffy, former chaplain of 
the 165th Regiment of the “Rainbow” 
Division of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, given in the New York Hippo- 
drome on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 4, lead- 
ing artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company sang. These were Frances 
Alda and Marie Sundelius, sopranos; 
Marion Telva, contralto, and Mario 
Laurenti, baritone. Edmund __ Burke, 
baritone, was another soloist. 


Thelma Given to Play Novelty at Recital 


In her Carnegie Hall recital on the 
evening of Dec. 12, Thelma Given, vio- 
linist, will give the first performance 
in New York of Leopold Auer’s arrange- 
ment of Achron’s “Eli Zion,” in a group 
with works by Halvorsen and Ries. In 
larger form her list will include the So- 
nata in G Minor of Tartini and the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, and also shorter pieces 
by Brahms-Hoehstein and Bazzini. Miss 
Given’s accompanist will be Paul 
Frenkel, who came over this year with 
Bronislaw Huberman. 





Washington’s Second Music Week to Be 
Celebrated in May 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—Plans for 
Washington’s second Music Week, to be 
given from May 28 to June 3, 1922, have 
been announced. Robert Lawrence, of 


the Bureau for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic, has been chosen by the Music Week 
committee to direct the event, which 
will be under the auspices of the various 
national capital community centers and 
the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Mr. Lawrence will come to 
Washington on Jan. 1, and will devote 
five months to preparations. He will 
create music centers for community con- 
certs at the various high schools and 
other places in the national capital. 
Much enthusiasm is already being mani- 
fested. A. 7. E. 


BAUER WELCOMED IN 
BALTIMORE RECITAL 


Pianist Heard in Classic Pro- 
gram—FEffort to Revive 
Oratorio 

BALTIMORE, Dec. 5.—Harold Bauer, in 
a recital at the Lyric on Nov. 29, under 
the direction of the William A. Albaugh 
Concert Bureau, delighted a large audi- 
ence, playing classic music with exquisite 
taste and contrast of moods. An ar- 
rangement of the harpsichord Partita of 
Bach was notable for its delicate color- 
ings, and a Beethoven Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s “Scenes of Childhood” and other 
compositions also formed part of an at- 
tractive program. He received an ova- 
tion. 

An effort is being made to revive the 
interest in the Oratorio Society of Balti- 
more, an organization which since the 
days of the war has been forced to lessen 
its activities. The renewed plans show 
the formation of a committee including 
Edro Richardson, chairman; Clarence 
Kopp, Eveline Oyeman, Clarence Euler, 
William Feige, Howard Holland, William 
Sitzentberger and Frieda Feidel. The 
organization is planning to give public 
concerts at the Recreation Pier. At pres- 
ent rehearsals are in progress at the 
Eastern High School, under direction 
of Josef Pache. 

Margaret C. Rabold, soprano, mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the Peabody 
Conservatory, and Clara Ascherfeld, 
pianist, also a member of the staff, were 
heard in the sixth Peabody recital on the 
afternoon of Dec. 2. The singer is a 
Baltimorean, whose artistic progress 
manifests itself with each public appear- 
ance. This program with its sections of 
classic examples, modern songs, group 
of folk-songs and Russian songs gave 
Miss Rabold abundant material with 
which to display her vocal skill. 


F. C. B. 

Portland, Ore., Celebrates Music Week 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 3.—Portland’s 
Music Week celebration, just finished, 
has awakened keen interest in every 
part of the country—a fact which J. C. 
Henderson, executive secretary of Port- 
land Community Service, which has spon- 














sored the event,* attributes to the an- 
nouncement of the festival in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. “It was furthest from our 


thoughts,” said Mr. Henderson, “that the 
favorable publicity 
Yet the effect 
through 
direct 


city would receive 
from such distant points. 
of the announcement made 
MusIcAL AMERICA has been to 


wide attention to Portland and to place 
it at once among the musical centers of 
the United States.” Letters of congratu- 
lation in great numbers have been re- 
ceived by Leslie Cranbourne, chairman 
of the general committee, and by Com- 
munity Service. Many Eastern musical 
societies and prominent musicians have 
written to convey their approval. and 
scarcely a day passes that does not bring 
a dozen such letters. I. C. 


Illingworth Hailed in Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 30.—Nelson 
worth, the Australian baritone, 
heard for the first time in Cleveland last 
night at the Engineers Hall. He proved 
himself an interpretative artist whose 
concepts and use of English was in the 
highest degree instructive to those who 
labor under the hallucination that the 
English language is ill adapted to success- 
ful vocalization. The audience ap- 
plauded him with great cordiality. 


Illing- 
was 


Talents of Young 
Montreal Student 
Attract Attention 





Matthew Heft, Gifted Piano Student of 
Montreal 


MONTREAL, CAN., Dec. 2.—A young 
student who is attracting attention here 
is Matthew Heft, eight-year-old pupil 
of Dr. Boris Dunev of this city. Ac- 
cording to his teacher, the boy shows un- 
usual musical gifts for his age. In his 
half year of training, Matthew has suc- 
ceeded in passing the second-year exami- 
nation of the London Royal College of 
Music. He was awarded the scholarship 
of the Canadian Academy. The boy has 
virtually completed two years’ work, al- 
though he has studied only six months. 

H. F. 


Gray-Lhevinnes Play to 4000 at Fort 
Worth 

ForT WortH, TEXx., Dec. 3.—An audi- 
ence of 4000 was attracted by the con- 
cert of the Gray Lhevinnes in the Euter- 
pean Club’s popular-priced course. Even 
on so large a gathering, Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne was able to impress the human 
appeal of the music presented by her 
and her husband, with her informal in- 
troductory remarks. Mr. lLhevinne 
opened the program with excerpts from 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music 
of Mendelssohn, arranged by Liszt. His 
two later groups of. piano solos included 
numbers by Chopin, Beethoven-Bubin- 
stein, Tchaikovsky, Godard Liszt, 
and the “Beautiful Blue Danube” Waltz 
of Johann Strauss in the Schultz-Evler 
arrangement. With her husband at the 
piano, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne played num- 
bers by such composers as Vieuxtemps, 
Godard, Hubay and Saint-Saéns. She 
also presented two little numbers of her 
own, “The Heart of My Opal” and “My 
Song.” 


and 


Hear 


Rudolph 


Teachers 
Reuter 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 3.—Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, made an excellent im- 
pression when presented in recital by the 
San Antonio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on Nov. 23. The St. Anthony Hotel 
ballroom was filled and rarely has a pian- 
ist stirred so much enthusiasm. His pro- 
gram, comprising numbers of the roman- 
tic period and interesting modern works, 
met with favor. A Mendelssohn Prelude 
and Fugue; the Moderato movement from 
a posthumous Sonata in B Flat of Schu- 
bert; Chopin’s C Sharp Minor Scherzo 
and Schumann’s “Carnaval” were _ in- 
cluded. The modern works were made 
particularly interesting and_ first per- 
formances here were given of Korngold’s 
“Ribezahl,” Griffes’ “Fountain of Acqua 
Paola,” Granados’ “Quejas o la Maja y 
el Ruisenor” and the beautiful “Christ- 
mas Eve” of Busoni. Numbers by Hen- 
selt, Poldini, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff 
and Liszt completed a generous program 
given with rare intelligence and bril- 
liance of technique. G. M. T. 


San Antonio 
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“EACH SONG WAS A STORY, ELOQUENTLY AND MELODIOUSLY TOLD” 


wrote MAX SMITH in the NEW YORK AMERICAN, Nov. 26, 1921 











of the AMERICAN DEBUT (Aeolian Hall, Nov. 25th) of 


ROS ING 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 
26, 1921 


In the Music World 
By Max Smith 


The soul of Russia, revealed in 
song by Vladimir Rosing, at- 
tracted a capacity audience at 
Aeolian Hall last night. 


His interpretations were mag- 
nificently dramatic. Each song 
was a story eloquently and melodi- 
ously told. 


THE SUN, SATURDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 26, 1921 


He is an effective interpreter, 
and did certainly show himself to 
know the tricks and traits which 
win the public heart. He is some- 
times theatrical, sometimes im- 
mensely' sincere, often highly 
dramatic—and the mixture makes 
for success. He is a great deal of 
a personality. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SATUR- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1921 


Vladimir Rosing, a Russian song 
interpreter, who has _ interested 
English audiences for some years, 
made his American début last 
evening at Aeolian Hall in a pro- 
gram most notable in folk-songs, 
for which his natural voice has a 
rich range of colloquial humor, 
tenderness and pathos. Among 
more sophisticated adaptations or 
songs of peasant folk by Russia’s 
great composers, he was often 
equally happy. 

Mr. Rosing proved his 
title, however, by 
“Hindoo Song” from  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” a favorite 
with sopranos here, but written by 


tenor 
singing the 


the composer for tenor in his 

opera. 

NEW YORK EVENING’ TELE- 
GRAM, SATURDAY, NO- 


VEMBER 26, 1921 
New Russian Tenor Is Fine 
Dramatic Singer 


Vladimir Rosing, a new Russian 
tenor, was heard last night in 
Aeolian Hall by an _ enthusiastic 
audience. He is an unusually ex- 
pressive singer. So tense is his 
manner and so true to the spirit 
of the songs is the expression of 
his face and the intonation of his 
voice that he carries his hearers 
away from everyday conventionali- 
ties. 

From a dramatic standpoint, 
and that is the most important 
thing in singing dramatic songs, he 
is an exceedingly interesting artist. 


Steinway Piano 





THE WORLD, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1921 


MUSIC 
By Deems Taylor 


Vladimir Rosing Sings Russia Into Aeolian Hall 


Aeolian Hall became part of Russia between 8.15 and 10 o’clock last night 
through the efforts of Vladimir Rosing. It was an ambitious project, and a 
varied audience, from evening coats to unwashed faces and from those who 
understood every word because every word was in Russian to those who wore 
the stamp of 100 per cent Americanism, all crowded to hear. Rosing suc- 


ceeded completely. 


He has a powerful, agile voice, true in pitch; his tone is Russian, uncouth 
as befits the harsh, clattering, explosive syllables of the language of his songs, 
and he sings them with extraordinary expression. 


When the Russian “muzhik” in one of the opening folk songs, sat on a 
stone with a hatchet in his hand and gayly invited those without cabbage to 
raid his garden, it became a savage pleasantry. Moussorgsky’s “Cradle Song” 
was a counsel of resignation to servility delivered bitterly. Gretchaninoff’s 
“Peasant’s Prayer for Rain” stormed heaven and strode in hob-boots before 


God. 


ANTONIA SAWYER, INC., Aeolian Hall, New York 


Management: 


THE NEW YORK HERALD, SAT- 
URDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1921 


Viadimir Rosing, a Russian 
tenor, with Carl Deis at the piano, 
gave his first recital here last night 
in Aeolian Hall. The house was 
sold out. 


Mr. Rosing stands near the front 
of the stage, his attitude that of 
supplication and _ prayer, with 
hands clasped before him and eyes 
closed, and sings. He is a singer 
of true Russian type. He revels in 
the field of emotional and dramatic 
He makes his effects 
clear pianissimos 
running falsettos and a 
powerful forte. A realistic inter- 
preter of his own language and 
sentiments he is, and if not an 
artistic singer, he is an interesting 
one. He had a great success with 
his audience. 


expression. 
by remarkably 
into 


GLOBE SATURDAY, NO- 


VEMBER 26, 1921 


THE 


Rosing 


Vladimir Rosing gave a first 
recital in New York last evening at 
Aeolian Hall. 


He is dramatic in song, eloquent, 
expressive, even histrionic, rather 
than lyric and esthetic. But his 
art has its place as surely as any 
other art, and in it he is admirably 
impressive. Aeolian Hall was well 
filled for his recital, and the audi- 
ence there assembled was most 
demonstrative. 


THE EVENING MAIL, SATUR- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1921 


By Katharine Spaeth 


A Tenor Chaliapin 


It is the habit of Russian singers 
to leave no facial expression un- 
interpreting the 


turned when 


music of their country. 


Rosing, however, has not only a 
fiercely insistent dramatizing of 
his material and himself. He in- 
serts soft falsetto tones of amazing 
appeal, and he can spin out 
phrases with no apparent limit. A 
singing actor is this new tenor, and 
he looks like a sensation. 


Aeolian-Vocalion Records 
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Nothing less 
than the 
unequivocal 
best 

will answer 
for such 


a celebrity 
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“Throughout long years of study, 
the Kranich & Bach Piano has in- 
spired me with never failing nobility 


and purity of tone.” 
(Li Yor 


+ Noted Violinist 





235 East 23rd Street 
16 West 125th Street 
NEW YORK 


RANICH & BACH 


Established 1864 
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To the Readers of 
MUSICAL AMERICA: 





THE ‘RESULT of the interest shown 
in “Helpful Remarks for Earnest Students 
of Singing” from the Kitchell Studios, that 
appeared in Musical America last season, 
is that these articles with additions have 
now been printed in booklet form. 


Send for copy, gratis; you will find it 
helpful. 


CHARLES KITCHELL 
176 West 81 St. N. Y. City 
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STERLING RECITAL BY ROYAL DADMUN 





Song recital, Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
Town Hall, Nov. 27, afternoon; Fred- 
erick Bristol, accompanist. The program: 
“Vergin, tutto Amor,” Durante; ““Or ch’io 


non segue piu,” Raffaello; ‘“Occhietti 
amati,” Falconieri; “Se vuol bailare,” 
Mozart; “Wanderlied,” “Der Knabe mit 
dem Wunderhorn,’ Schumann; “An die 
Musik,’ Romanze from ‘“Rosamunde,”’ 
Schubert; . “Air des Pelerins de la 


Mecque,’ Gluck; Old French Canadian 
Songs, “A la claire Fontaine,” “Frinque, 
frinque sur VAviron,” arranged by G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer; “Il pleut des Petales de 


Fleurs,’ Rhené-Baton; “Le manoir de 
Rosamonde,’ Duparc; “As Fair Is She 
as Noonday Light,’ Rachmaninoff; “O 


Mistress Mine,” Quilter; “The Pauper’s 
Drive,’ Homer; Negro Spirituals, ‘Steal 
Away,” “Little David, Play on Your 
Harp,” arr. by H. T. Burleigh. 


In the six or seven years he has been 


numbered among recitalists in New 


York, Royal Dadmun has acquired and 
retained a following. This always be- 
speaks qualities out of the ordinary. In 
Mr. Dadmun’s case, it is a story of 


good singing. Monday’s recital was true 
to type. There was. repose and lyric 
charm in the old Italian airs, and the 
Mozart “Se vuol ballare,” though it is 
more effective when sung by a lighter, 
more typically operatic voice, was of the 
desired fluency and crispness. 

The singer’s mezza-voce was especially 
effective in Schubert’s “An die Musik” 
and the “Rosamunde” Romance which 
were altogether admirably sung, and in 
Gluck’s lovely “‘Air des Pelerins de la 
Mecque.” The full voice lacked an 
equal measure of tonal refinement, but 
was always of a hearty manliness that 
fell agreeably on the ear. 

The Negro Spirituals which concluded 
the program were sung with a sympathy 
that made them favorites with the audi- 
ence, which was very cordial throughout. 
The baritone returned to add Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Song of the Flea.” Mr. Bris- 
tol’s accompaniments were satisfying 
ones. a 





SHAWN DANCES IN N. Y. 


Gives Program with Assistants at Apollo 
Theater 


Ted Shawn, billed as an “American 
Man Dancer” made his first star appear- 
ance in New York at the Apollo Theater 
on the afternoon of Dec. 2 assisted by 
Louis Horst at the piano, and Martha 
Graham, Dorothea Bowen, Betty May 
and Charles Weidman, dancers. The 
Knabe-Ampico piano also played a promi- 
nent part. Mr. Shawn made a mistake 
in beginning his program with what he 
was pleased to call “A Church Service 
in Dance.” It is unquestionably true 
that the dance played an important part 
in primitive worship and, in one of the 
Spanish cathedrals, an elaborate dance 
is still executed as part of the ritual 
at certain seasons of the year, but Mr. 
Shawn’s “service” in a theater and in 
costumes that were. strange trans- 
mogrifications of clerical robes, bearing 
symbols of the Passion and the fish which 
was the fraternal] sign of the persecuted 
Christians of time of Tiberius and Nero, 
had nothing of the religious about it and 
was of an order to offend the taste of the 
religious. 

The second part of the program was 
of “music visualizations.” Betty May 
exhibited a quaint, selfish personality, re- 
minding one of Lopokova. Her Rigaudon 
was charming. Another high light was 
Dett’s “Juba,” danced by Martha Gra- 
ham Dorothea Bowen and Betty May. 
Mr. Shawn’s best number was the Segui- 
dilla of Albeniz. The third group began 
with a “Valse Directoire” which was fair- 
ly interesting. Mr. Shawn’s Tango, to 
Jonas’ “Danza Appassionata,” was well 
done in a manner that became familiar in 
“The Land of Joy” and “Spanish Love.” 
The final group was “Xochtil, a Toltec 
Dance Drama.” J. A. H. 


SPANISH ARTISTS HEARD 





Program of Iberian Music Presented in 
New York Town Hall 

Four natives of Spain presented a pro- 
gram made up almost entirely of Spanish 
music at the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 27. They were so enthusiastic- 
ally received by the American and Span- 
ish audience that there can be small doubt 
of the popularity of the numbers given. 

Xavier Cugat, violinist, played a 
group consisting of the Spanish Dance of 
Rehefeld, Spanish Serenade by Chami- 
nade, and Gypsy Airs by Sarasate. 
Valeriano Gil, tenor, sang “Ay-ay-ay,” 
Cancion Screolia, in Spanish; “Marina” 
by Arrieta, and “Recondita armonia” 
from “Tosca” of Puccini. Francisca 
Catalina, soprano, sang “Floras Puri- 
simas” by Chapi, Cancion Espanola by 
Osma, and the Grande Valse of Venzano. 
Filomena Catalina, pianist, played the 
Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6, and 
the Chopin Fantasia Impromptu. The 
program was varied by the duet from 
“Lucia” by Mr. Gil and Mme. Catalina, 
and Mme. Catalina’s singing of an aria 
from Bellini’s “I Puritani.” Especially 
good was the singing of Mme. Catalina 
and Mr. Gil with violin obbligato played 
by Mr. Cugat, of Massenet’s “Elégie.” 
Eva Stern played the piano accompani- 
ments for Mr. Cugat. Fr. B. B. 


Yon Dedicates Organ in Winona, Minn. 

WINONA, MINN., Dec. 3.—Pietro A. 
Yon was the artist chosen to give the 
dedicatory recital on the new Austin or- 
in the Central Methodist Church. 
instrument has four manuals and 
many of the latest improvements. A 
large audience was delighted by Mr. 
Yon’s program. 


gan 
The 





Initiate Faculty Concerts in Florida 
State College 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Dec. 4.—A _ pro- 


gram given by Gertrude Isidor, violinist, 
and Gladys Comforter, pianist, on Nov. 
21, opened the series of faculty recitals 
at the Florida State College, under the 
auspices of Ella Scoble Opperman, dean 
of the School of Music. Both artists 
were cordially received. The School of 
Music now has a faculty of eleven. Beu- 
lah Rosine, ’cellist, member of the school’s 
faculty, appeared successfully as_ solo- 
ist at the convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs held in Gaines- 


ville. She also played at the University 
of Florida before a gathering of 1000 
students. 








“The Foolish Virgins” Given in Akron 
AKRON, OHIO, Dec. 3.—Marshall Ker- 
nochan’s cantata for women’s voices and 


baritone solo, entitled “The Foolish Vir- 
gins,” was performed on Dec. 6 by the 
Tuesday Morning Club, Mrs. Charles 
Hoover, director. This work, which has 
been given numerous performances in re- 
cent years, is a setting of a poem by 
Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, 
who has been soloist in several perform- 
ances of the work in other cities. 
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A WISE APPOINTMENT 


MERICA’S musicians will applaud whole- 

heartedly the selection of Carl Engel as Chief 
of the Music Division in the Library of Congress, 
which has been vacant since the resignation of 
O. G. Sonneck in 1917. 

It would be very difficult to call to mind another 
man so eminently equipped for the duties of this 
important post, or one who should be happier in its 
administration. The Library of Congress is an in- 
stitution of untold national service, and the Music 
Division has ahead of it almost limitless oppor- 
tunities for aiding in the country’s musical up- 
building. 

Service has been the motivating factor in Mr. 
Engel’s activities in the private sphere of music 
publication, which he leaves now to assume a pub- 
lic office. More than a handful of American com- 
posers, virtually unknown at the time they placed 
before Mr. Engel their ventures into opus-land, 
know what is meant by such service. Irrespective 
of whether there was much reason to expect a 
financial return that would justify publication, they 
have rejoiced to see their works in print, thanks to 
Mr. Engel and his ability to differentiate between 
merit and a great name. 

3ut it is not alone the native composers who will 
be gratified by this signal recognition of Mr. 
Engel’s constructive labors, now to be transferred 
from a commercial to a governmental field. A con- 
siderable number of foreigners, some of them since 
come to high fame, have had Mr. Engel to thank 
for their music being brought before the American 
public. 

A composer of no mean talent, a brilliant writer 
on musical subjects, a compiler and editor of the 
first rank, and withal, a man of the broadest cul- 





ture and highest ideals, Mr. Engel will enter upon 
his manifold duties the logical person for the place. 





OPERA VIA ETHER 


N the cold dawn of the wireless age there were 

prophets who foretold wonders and who were 
consequently laughed at. Not so long ago an 
imaginative mind colored a fanciful piece of fiction 
with descriptions of opera transmitted to club and 
private dwelling. The idea of pressing a button 
and switching on the first act of “Bohéme” or the 
last of “Boris” seemed preposterous at the time; 
just the wild dream of an engaging visionary. To- 
day, however, inventive science seems to be strid- 
ing rapidly toward the realization of that dream. 

Extraordinary advances have been made in radio- 
telephony during the past year. Wireless concerts 
are now too frequent to be surprising even to the 
lay mind, and the enthusiasts, professional and 
amateur, who have become accustomed to “listening 
in” on programs of different kinds, are seeking to 
bring about more extraordinary developments. 
Some months ago, opera sung in Berlin was trans- 
mitted successfully to various stations in Europe. 
This season the Chicago Opera Association is re- 
ported to be co-operating in radio experiments. A 
rehearsal of “Madama Butterfly” was heard re- 
cently by wireless listeners within a radius of 800 
miles, and it is intended to project performances 
into the ether during the season. Perhaps we are 
not so far from the day when we will merely have 
to tune up the household radio to the required 
wave-length in order to take our opera at home! 





TUSSICULAR INIQUITY 


BAS la toux théatrale! 
Likewise, the operatic and concert varie- 
ties. 

In Paris, members of the acting profession have 
decided to organize a campaign against the theater 
cough, which they say has a habit of asserting 
itself totally unnecessarily at dramatic moments in 
plays and ruining the most carefully elaborated 
scenes. 

With an eye to expert corroboration, the Paris- 
ian Thespians quote the cough specialists of the 
medical profession to the effect that 75 per cent 
of the tussicular interruptions endured in play- 
houses are unnecessary and could be prevented by 
a little concentration when the cough is felt to 
be coming on. Some of the overseas playfolk 
even have threatened to stop performances marred 
by rip-saw noises from the other side of the foot- 
lights. 

[he singer, even more than the actor, suffers 
from the little game of passing the cough around. 
The guillotine is none too humane or too expedi- 
tious for the person, male or female, who explodes 
during a pianissimo phrase; but boiling oil seems 
more suitable for those rank imitators who start 
barking all over the house as soon as the leader 
in this iniquity has given them their cue. 

There may be too much mental science in the 
concentration idea for some of those given to 
tussal ovations just when the performers and an 
innocent and unoffending majority of the audi- 
ence desire silence and a lot of it. They have 
the alternative of cough-drops and trokeys; also 
the one of gracefully eliminating themselves from 
the audience if they find they really must whoop 
things up. 

Perhaps a little more attention to the quality of 
the air in the various auditoriums would help to 
stifle this aggravating rival of the claque. 


ATTIA BATTISTINI has divided Berlin into 
two camps—the one including those who re- 
gard the old Italian bel canto as supreme; the 
other, those who are arrayed in championship of 
German methods of voice production. If the 
veteran baritone can cause such a stir at sixty-four 
(the lexicons agree that he was born in 1857), what 
might he not do if he were seventy-eight, as some 
of the reckless rumor-mongers like to assert? 
ES aie 
HERE are about ten tenors at the Metropolitan 
f whose roles overlap, to some extent. At least 
six are available, for instance, for the part of Mario 
Cavaradossi in “Tosca.” Yet only one has appeared 
at the opera in the four languages of the répertoire, 
Italian, French, German and English. He is an 
American. 





: ee 

HERE were more than 170 musical events, each 
i with its audience, in New York during Novem- 
ber. A hundred of them never would have been 
missed. 


- Peryonalitier 
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Pe cuca SESS, eal 


Informal Studies of a Celebrated Artist Pair, Away fro 
Opera and the Concert Stage 


That Amelita Galli-Curci does not devote all h 
time to study of the art of singing, and that he 
husband, Homer Samuels, also finds enjoyment awa 
from the piano is the story told by this photograp! 
Here the artist couple are seen at the tennis courts o 
the roof of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in New York 
Mme. Galli-Curci, who sang the opening night at th 
Metropolitan Opera House Monday evening, Nov. 14 
as Violetta, in “Traviata,” and, during the next thr 
weeks, in “Lucia” and “Rigoletto,” will fill concerts 
and also sing in Chicago with the Chicago Opera Ass. 
ciation until early in the new year, when she will retu: 
to the Metropolitan for further appearances there. 


Didur—Eva Didur, dramatic soprano, daughter 0! 
Adamo Didur of the Metropolitan, and pupil of Mm: 
Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, has been engaged by Toscan‘n 
to sing Margherita in Boito’s “Mefistofele” in Milan. 


Longone—From Italy word has come to Paul Lon 
gone, who is associated with the office of E. E. Joh 
ston, and who has been Titta Ruffo’s personal repr: 
sentative, that he has been made “Cavaliere Ufficial: 
by the King of Italy. 


Chaliapine—In an effort to rid himself speedily « 
the severe case of laryngitis which interfered with th 
concerts announced for him in New York, Feodor 
Chaliapine left his steam heated hotel rooms in the cit) 


and hied him to a dairy farm in New Jersey operated 


by a fellow Russian. When he was in America in 190) 
a severe cold similarly hampered the big bass at th: 
time of his début and in subsequent appearances. 


Courboin—Like Marcel Dupré, the famous Frenc! 
organist with whom he has alternated in presenting 
public programs on the new Wanamaker organ in Nev 
York, Charles M. Courboin has caused humbler mus! 
cians to marvel at his memory. Mr. Courboin, wh: 
came to the United States in 1904 from his native cit) 
of Antwerp, where he was organist of the Cathedral! 
astonished some of his confréres when, as guest soloist 
he gave twenty-seven concerts and played some 27: 
compositions without the aid of a single sheet of musi: 


Vecsey—Time was when a violinist who did not wea 
his hair long, who trimmed his moustache closely, an 
who wore clothing of the most correct and conventiona 
cut would have been considered no violinist. Feren 
Vecsey, the Hungarian virtuoso now touring in Amer 
ica, is an example of the changed day. Sartorially, h« 
is immaculate, punctilious in every detail of his per 
sonal appearance, as well as having the poise an 
savoir faire of the Faubourg St. Germain. He con- 
verses readily on almost any subject and with equal eas 
in a half dozen different languages. 


Lhevinne—Five different programs are being used b) 
Josef Lhevinne in his tour this season. When asked 
why he has put himself to so much trouble in preparing 
so many programs when one might do for the numer- 
ous cities outside of New York in which he is appear 
ing, Mr. Lhevinne expressed the opinion that to play 
the same program over and over, night after night, 
is deadening. “Under constant repetition,” he said, 
“interpretation tends to become a habit rather than 
something made alive at the moment, as it should be. 
I have almost reached the point where I am determined 
never to play the same program twice in succession. 
The freshness of mind with which a concert artist ap 
proaches his performances is a great factor toward 
gaining the interest of the audience.” 
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» some similar atrocious crime. 


Personally, we have a heartfelt compassion for the poor sculptors. 
del a nose, a mouth, a chin, let alone a whole set of features. 
one master of marble carves a pug-nosed, square-jawed something and labels 
Nor should we be too hard on the distinguished artist who 
.d out the honest countenance of a day laborer in the belief that he was creating 


tna 
it, “The Great Tenor.” 
hew 
, memorial to a famous singer. 

or art is difficult, as Mayor Hylan once 
observed, and we all know what it means 
to pick up a pencil and attempt to draw 
a plausible picture of A Man. Invari- 
ably it turns out to be a crocodile, or a 
barn; just as these’ hard-working 
maestros turned out financiers, farmers 
and burglars when they started out to 
re-create the great tenor. 


This Is AWFUL tl! 


UR hand trembles as we write. Rage 

seizes us—boy, boy, get Baltimore 
on the long distance and talk to the 
American Legion Post, the Chief of Po- 
lice and Freddy Huber. Tell’em to read 
this week’s Nation and then swear out 
a warrant for H. L. Mencken, alias 
Henry the Boiler-Maker, Smartsetter 
the Terrible, etc., ete. 

We don’t object to Mr. Mencken’s dec- 
laration that we, the countrymen of 
Messrs. Rockefeller, Gompers, Morgan, 
the editor of the New York Times and 
Tribune, “are the most timorous, snivel- 
ing, poltroonish, ignominious mob of 
serfs and goose-steppers ever gathered 
under one flag in Christendom since the 
fall of the Eastern Empire.” 

Nor do we mind Mr. Mencken’s impli- 
“Here is a land in which it is 
an axiom that a business man shall be 
a member of the Rotary Club, an ad- 
mirer of Charles M. Schwab, a reader 
of the Saturday Evening Post, and a 
golfer, in brief, a vegetable. Spend your 
hours of escape from Geschdft reading 
temy de Gourmont and practising the 
cello and the local Sunday newspaper 
will infallibly find you out and hymn the 
marvel.”? 

But, when Mr. Mencken continues: 


“Nowhere else on earth is superiority 
more facilely attained or more eagerly 
admitted. The most conspicuous and re- 
‘pected American in nearly every field of 
endeavor, saving only the purely com- 
mercial—I even exclude the financial 
and the manufacturing—is a man who 
would attract absolutely no attention in 
any other country. The leading Ameri- 
‘an eritic of literature, after twenty 
years of incessant exposition, has yet to 
Make it clear what he is in favor of. 
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{7 place no faith in the report that the heirs of a great tenor are preparing to 
\ have 412 sculptors arrested on charges of malicious distortion of pulchritude, 


It is not easy 
Small wonder 


HODURENEADOOEDESEOOOE NOU OE EUODGEDAONDESEOECODU CO CLOU TOLEDO OUREODEOEOEOOOEOEAEO SERN ECHO EO SORD EO Eo Errante Hcveneneeetennaniert ' 


The leading American musical director, 
if he went to Leipzig, would be put to 
polishing trombones. The chief living 
American military genius belongs to the 
Elks—” but why go on? 

Polishing trombones, indeed! Can you 

picture Messrs. D h, S y or 
y stooping to such ignominious 

duties on alien soil? Really, Mr. 

Mencken has ventured too far. 

Besides, we doubt if any trombones in 
Leipzig require polishing. Why could 
not such menial labor be performed by a 
local member of the polishers’ guild? Mr. 
Mencken should think before he writes, 
rather than make us think after he 
writes. 





* * 


NYHOW, who is our leading Ameri- 

can “conductor.” (Mencken uses the 
word “director” although as the author 
of “The American Language” he should 
know better.) Otto H. Kahn, we would 
venture, is our leading American 
director. 

* * * 
De-Keithed 


 ianomeangie of art, the vaudeville 
agents are playing a scurvy trick 
on pianists this season. For several 
years it has been quite de trop in high 
variety circles to display well-groomed 
pianists in lavish numbers. Almost 
every “act” could boast of a painfully 
conscious Lechetiszky pupil or a Prix de 
Rome virtuoso to assist the gifted danc- 
ing seal or former Henry Russell prima 
donna. But now it is all changed. 
Economy is the battle-cry of the vaude- 
ville magnate and they insist that the 
house orchestra provide the background 
for “Un bel di” and “Depuis le Jour.” 
As vaudeville provides well for her 
artistic coadjutors there is mourning 
among the pianists. Incidently we ob- 
serve several new shingles: 


VocaAL INSTRUCTION 
* * * 


FTER contemplating the daily out- 
put of the New York newspaper 
reviewers we have decided that the 


quotation should read, “Criticism in. the 
adventure of a great sole among master- 
pieces.” 
* * * 
HO dares claim that the artistic 


standard of the Metropolitan is not 
several peaks higher than ever? Only 
the other night we noticed that new red 
carpet of a rich hue has been laid on the 
stairway. 
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[| N this department MusicaL AMERICA 
will endeavor to answer queries 
hich are of general interest. Ob- 
usly, matters of individual concern, 
ch as problems in theory, or intimate 
Lestions concerning contemporary ar- 
‘ists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
cations should bear the name and 
idress of the writer. Address Editor, 
he Question Boz. 


— — 


The Female Accompanist 








tion Box Editor: 

a recent recital by a prominent 
one, the accompanist, a woman, left 
tage immediately at the end of each 
p, without waiting for the artist. 
ys she committed a breach of eti- 
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quette; B says that being a woman, she 
had the privilege of preceding the man. 
What do you think? PERPLEXED. 

New York City, Nov. 23, 1921. 

The accompanist committed a breach of 
professional etiquette and of good taste. 
As accompanist, she was subordinate to 
the singer, irrespective of the sex of the 


latter. 
1/33 


Handel’s Largo 


Question Box Editor: 

1. What are the 
Handel’s Largo? 
stances were 
shade of trees? 


English words of 
2. Under what circum- 
the thanks rendered to 
3. Have we anything 











Steinway! 


Three-score years 











Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or’ sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous | 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various | 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STPEINWAY 


O\W the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


ago, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


even as now, the 
In many a fam- 











STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 


NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 

















Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world, 
besides the Largo from the opera None of these is particularly familiar 


“Xerxes?” Mrs. W. F. B. 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 22, 1921. 


1. “Tender, lovely green leaves of my 
dear plane-tree, thy fate is blissful. 
Thunders, lightnings and tempests harm 
thee not nor does the savage East wind 
ever disturb thy calm peace. Ne’er was 
shade of tree more dear, sweet and de- 
lightful.” 2. The recitative and aria be- 
gin the first act of the opera “Serse.” 
The stage-direction runs: “A_ belvedere 
in the corner of a very beautiful garden 
in the middle of which is a plane-tree. 
‘Serse’ stands beneath the tree.” At the 
end of the aria: “He stands admiring the 
tree.” The part of “Serse’”’ is written 
for a male soprano or mezzo-soprano. 
The accompaniment of the aria is scored 
for string quartet and is marked “larg- 
hetto” and not “largo.” 3. The opera is 
in three acts and contains numerous 
arias, duets, etc., and two choruses. 





except the so-called “Largo.” 
oe oe 


Wind Instruments 


Question Box Editor: 

How are the wind instruments of the 
orchestra classified and what are their 
distinguishing characteristics? 

“ORRIS.” 

Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 14, 1921. 

First, into Wood-wind and Brass. The 
reason for this classification is obvious. 
The wood-wind is divided into three 
classes, the open pipe, represented by the 
flute and the piccolo; the single reed, 
represented by the clarinet and the bass 
clarinet; and the double reed, represented 
by the oboe, the English horn, the 
bassoon and the contra-bassoon. In the 
case of the brass, there are no sub-divi- 
sions except those of the individual in- 
struments. 
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OWARD BROCKWAY, pianist and 

composer, was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 22, 1870. He attended the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic School, and studied 
music there under 
H. C. Kortheuer. 
He went to Berlin 
in 1890 and re- 


mained there for 


five years, study- 
ing piano under 
Heinrich Barth 


and composition 
under QO. B. Boise. 
In 1896-7, he re- 
turned to Germany 
for further studies 
in composition, and 





gave a concert of 
woward Grockway ‘his own composi- 
there with 
Orchestra at 


tions 


the Berlin Philharmonic 


the Sing-Akademie. 


He returned to America and settled 
here as teacher and pianist. He has 
played many times with chamber music 
organizations and toured with Marsick 
and Mary Garden. From 1903 to 1909 
he was a member of the Peabody Con- 
servatory. 

He has written numerous’ works. 
Among these are his Symphony in D, 
performed by the Boston Symphony un- 
der Dr. Muck in 1907; “Sylvan Suite” 
for orchestra performed by the Boston 
Symphony under Gericke in 1901, and 
by many other orchestras; Ballade for 
orchestra, played by Anton Seidl; choral 
works performed by the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto, Musical Art Society, 
Schola Cantorum and other choral so- 
cieties. He has also written a_ violin 
sonata, a suite for ’cello, piano com- 
positions, songs, two volumes of Ken- 
tucky Mountain Tunes, and other works. 

In 1910 he was requested to be judge 
of the Earl Grey musical and dramatic 
competition held in Canada, while Earl 
Grey was Governor-General there. 

Mr. Brockway also takes a keen inter- 


est in sports, being an enthusiastic golfer 
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Hailed as the 
~ \ Logical Successor 
4 to Caruso! 


—Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
November 15, 1921 


a 


Photo by Matzene 


MURATORE 


Debut in “Samson and Delilah”, Chicago Opera Association 


Is. perhaps a center of interest among musicians the world over at the present time. 


Hatep as the logical successor to Caruso, he gives the Chicago Opera Company a 
prestige.—Chicago Journal of Commerce, Nov. 15, 1921. 


Muratore is the central figure at all times, and the long and trying music and made a striking and heroic 
actor is so blended into the musician that he achieves figure as the Hebrew prophet. 


vig PE ew ae mangas litv felt Muratore still remains a great favorite with Chi- 
oe Fake Reais See 45 SE Se De oe cago opera goers and at the end of the second act sev- 


even when he is not heroic. 
, — . eral wreaths of flowers were handed to him and he also 
In the first act he took the sublime aria, “Je vois aux received many curtain calls—The Daily News. 


mains des anges,” with a spirit and power that made 


it in truth a song of triumph. Lucien Muratore is, eee 
perhaps, a center of interest among musicians the We were glad to welcome once again that superb 
world over at the present time. Hailed as the logical tenor-actor, our own Lucien Muratore, who has won 
successor of Caruso, he gives to the Chicago Opera his spurs by years of admirble artistry among us. 
Company a prestige.—Chicago Journal of Commerce. Into the role of Samson once again he poured the wealth 
of his rich, ardent voice, that tenor of barytonal full- 
ee F ness and depth, whose tone is so entirely individual 

; and melting. 

Muratore’s Samson soon will belong to this great In the mill scene his aria was sung with fine dis- 


French tenor’s best roles. It was new to him last tinction and great stvle.— Chi ates : 
evening, for the understanding is that he sang the 6 y ee ey ee 


part for the first time on this occasion. The role fits id 

him admirably dramatically and he also disclosed vo- Mr. Muratore made of the scene in the prison an 

cal accomplishments which included volume and power. effective picture. There was a dignity about him that 
He also showed the necessary endurance for the made it impressive.—The Chicago Evening Post. 
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ale og - CONCERTS IN PHILIPPINES Choir’s concert at Carnegie Music Ha ° of a decided success for the young mezzo- 
— CONC under the management of Edith Taylor Morristown Concert soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. Com- 








Manila Audiences Hear Recitals by 
Artists and Musical Club Program 


MANILA, P. I., Dec. 4—Anna E]l-Tour, 
eoprano of the Moscow Conservatory, 
and Leo Podolsky, pianist, have con- 
cluded a series of recitals of high merit. 
Vera Mirova, dancer, assisted at the last 
two concerts. The three artists have 
left to give a series of concerts in Java 


and Singapore. 


Thomson, on the evening of Nov. 21. 
Not only is Mr. Boswell an interesting 
artist but he is a native Pittsburgher. 
The chorus of more than 100 voices was 
conducted by Ernest Lunt in a program 
of wide variety. Mr. Lunt yielded the 
baton to John W. Lowther for the late 
Hamish MacCunn’s choral ballad, “Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter.” Piano and organ ac- 
companiments to this number’ were 
played by Miss M. Crouse and Walter 


Brings Cecil Arden 
a Notable Success 


AWUILLSSOQNQQOQO0C00N0Q0UU TLC EETUEAOTAA OUTPUT 


pany. Her program, excellently selected, 
served to show the various qualities of 
her art to good advantage. Of special 
interest on her list were two Tagore 
settings by A. Buzzi-Peccia, “Forget the 
Night” and “When I go alone.” An- 
other number which proved a favorite 
was “La Clavelitos” by Valverde. Miss 
Arden also sang the Handel aria, “O 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me”; the 
Old English “So Sweete is She”; the 





Guadalupe Silvestre, a local pianist, Faweett. Lucille Gregg was the pian- aria, “Il est doux,’” from Massenet’s 
who has made successful appearances in ist and Mr. Fawcett was again at the “Hérodiade,” Fourdrain’s “La Dentel- 
the United States, recently gave a re- organ for Percy E. Fletcher’s setting of a liére de Bayeux,” and a_ half-dozen 
‘tal, which principally comprised Liszt ballad by Oliver Wendell Holmes. This extras. 
numbers. proved the most popular peuker in the 
“The Monday Musical Club, a growin evening’s ‘list. Incidental solos were , : : , 

; To v. ae gino My ada cf sung by Mrs. Schwartz, Mrs. Thomas, Toledo Choral Society Numbers Nearly 
whom are Americans, gave at the third Lillian Woods, Mrs. Cramblett, Mr. 300 
concert of the season, a lecture-recital, Steen, Mr. Gardner and Mr. Griffin. Mr. Totepo, OHIO, Dec. 5.—The Toledo 


called “Songs of the Seven Centuries,” 
with eighteen numbers ranging from 





Boswell’s numbers were by Bach. Schu- 
bert, Von Weber, Liszt and Chabrier. 





Choral Society begins its third season 
with a fine spirit of enthusiasm, justi- 


Adam de la Hale to Cadman. Mr. and fied by the success it has achieved in 
Mrs. Steinel, Mrs. Olive Orbison, Mrs. Fort SMITH, ARK., Dec. 3.—Clarence past years; and it is expected that the 
E. A. Rayner and J. C. West presented Eddy gave the opening recital recently membership will soon reach the 300 
the various numbers. D. W. H. on the Skinner organ which has been in- mark. Plans for the season include the 
stalled in the First M. E. Church ag performance at Elgar's “Caractacus” on 

. He played expressively a program by an. 4, wit orinne Rider-Kelsey as one 

Boswell Plays for Pittsburgh Men- dg Dubois, ‘Guamela. lusek Genel. of the soloists. Mary Willing Megley 


delssohn Choir 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 3.—Gratification 
was felt at the choice of Arthur Boswell, 
pianist, as soloist at the Mendelssohn 


Schubert, and American composers, and 
ably demonstrated his power in bring- 
ing out all the resources of the fine-toned 
three-manual instrument. 





PAULINE WATSON 
Violinist 


Engaged 





© Mishkin 


Cecil Arden, Mezzo-Soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


MORRISTOWN, N. J., Dec. 3.—Cecil 


Arden’s appearance in concert for the 


Friday Evening Club was the occasion 


is the able conductor of the society, and 
the officers are: Reginald Morris, presi- 
dent; F. M. Bargy, vice-president; Mrs. 
A. H. Brandon, treasurer; Harrington 
M. Van Hoesen, recording secretary; 
Margaret Badstuber, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Frederick M. Fuller, chair- 
man of music committee. 





Mme. Minna Kaufmann, the New York 
singer and teacher, gave a program of 
interesting numbers at the Military In- 
stitute at Bordentown, N. J., recently. 


Ruth Emerson was the accompanist. 
- 
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Now There 
Is a Piano 
That Little 
Children 
Can Play 
Artistically 


Jany. 9 Ottawa, Ont. 
11 


13 


Kingston, Ont. 


Brantford, Ont. 


Feby. 3 Quebec, Que. 
6 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
8 Troy, N. Y. 
10 
13 
16 
17 





VEN the best of pianos, in the past, has left something to be desired. 

For the small child could not be taught the full use of the instrument. 

Not until she grew tall enough to reach the pedals was it possible to teach 
coordination of hands and feet. And then what a task it became! 


Now this has been overcome. Through the Junior Unfolding Two-Level 
Pedal in the Lyon & Healy Piano, an understanding of tonal shading may 
quickly be developed in the smallest pupil. The rich, resonant, singing tone, 
which has won for this fine instrument its place among those recognized 
as of the highest musical quality, is brought fully under her control. Every 
resource of the Piano is at her command. 


Such pianists as Rachmaninoff; Bauer; Godowsky; Bloomfield- 
Zeisler; Grainger; Ganz; and such teachers as Howard Wells; 
endorse this new improvement most highly. 


Easton, Pa. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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exclusive direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 West 45 St., New York 


The advantages of using it are brought out in a circular we 
shall be glad to send you. Write for it today, together with a 


program of advanced music played by a child of six on the 


LYON @& HEALY PIANO 
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| Upright . cApartment Grand . Player 
oe pga Equipped nith the JUNIOR UNFOLDING TWO-LEVEL PEDAL 
i —_— ——— ——— —_—_—_—_—_ 
| DOROTHY MII I ER I a 3 KN WN r —— en wee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe eee 
akc LYON & HEALY 
\ ( K W | I 76-85 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
| I should like to know more the Junior 
i | [ Infolding Two-l evel Pedal. Plea € ; e, wicheows 
| AMERICAN PIANIST fre, Aeamnanen etoeetae ak Bal pecstonter, 
| ° e Founded 186 
Announces the Opening of Her New Studio a3 J Name 
145 West 75th St. New York City 6-85 JACKSON BLVD. addr 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED CHICAGO l wee ee pe ee ees 
Concert Direction: ELDON G. JOUBERT, 1931 Broadway, New York j 
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BEATRICE MARTIN GIVES 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 





Soprano, Heard Two Seasons Ago, 


Makes Re-appearance Before 
Large Audience 


Beatrice Martin, soprano, who was 
heard in Aeolian Hall two years ago, 
gave a recital in the same auditorium 
on the evening of Nov. 29, with Frank 
Bibb at the piano. Miss Martin’s pro- 
gram was entirely of works by modern 
composers and.contained some songs of 
considerable interest and a few that 
seemed hardly worth the singing. 

In the first group, Pierné’s “Le 
Moulin” was quite charming and was well 
sung. The second group was not of par- 
ticular interest nor were*the songs of a 
type suited to the best abilities of the 
singer. It was in the third group, all by 
Hugo Wolf, however, that Miss Martin 
did the best singing of the evening and 
both “Wenn du zu den Blumen gehst” 
and “Der Girtner” were very good pieces 
of singing, the second especially so. 

Miss Martin’s voice is a soprano of 
good range and pretty quality though 
somewhat lacking in variety of color. She 
produces her high notes well and with a 
satisfactory roundness. Her chief draw- 
back is an intonation that is not invari- 
ably accurate but which seems to be the 
result of faulty breath-support rather 
than lack of sense of pitch. Her audi- 
ence, which was a large one, was very 
appreciative. J. A. H 


PRESENT NEW CHORAL WORK 


Joseph W. Clokey’s “The Vision” Sung 
at Brick Presbyterian Church 


The first New York performance of 
“The Vision,” a choral tone poem, was 
a feature of the afternoon service at the 
Brick Church, New York, on Sunday, 
Nov. 27. 

Joseph W. Clokey of the department of 
music of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, is the composer of the work. The 
text is taken from the book of Isaiah. 
The first part pictures the barrenness 
and darkness of the universe before the 
coming of Christ, the second part which 
is of a more joyous character, shows the 
world’s enrichment and beauty after the 
Gospel of Christ has touched it. 

For this special musical service the 
choir was increased to include the fol- 
lowing singers: Sopranos, Inez Barbour, 
soloist; Elizabeth Smythe, Mabel Eklund, 
Mable Empie, Marjorie Knies, Jennie 
McIntyre, Doris Morrow, Anita Self, 
Katherine Trimble; altos, Rose Bryant, 
soloist; Marion Parsons, Ada Cooke, 
Florence Hendrickson, Katherine Lurch, 
Caroline Shearer; tenors, Arthur Hack- 
ett, soloist; Hillel Fromenson, Richard 
Tobin, Louis A. White; basses, Frank 








Croxton, soloist; Moritz Weisshoff, 
James P. Keough, George E. Rossa. 
F. R. B. 





HEAR BROOKLYN ORCHESTRA 


Herbert J. Braham Conducts Concert— 
Florence Easton as Soloist 


A concert by the Brooklyn Orchestral 
Society, Herbert J. Braham, conductor, 
with Florence Easton, soprano of the 
Metropolitan as soloist, was given in the 
Academy of Music on the evening of 
Nov. 28. The orchestral numbers played 
were the Brahms Symphony No. 2; 
Svendsen’s “Zorahayde,” and the Over- 
ture to Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.””’ Mme. 
Easton sang “Ocean Thou Mighty Mon- 
ster,” from “Oberon” and “II est Doux, 
Il est Bon,” from Massenet’s ‘“Héro- 
diade.” 

The orchestra, under Mr. Braham’s 
vigilant guidance, played with excep- 
tional mellowness of tone. The strings 
predominate in the organization, and for 
this reason the ensemble has not the 
dynamic resources of larger orchestras. 
But its performance of lyric passages 
was excellent, especially effective being 
the pizzicato section of the “Zorahayde” 
descriptive of the vision, in which the 
violin solo was played by Dr. R. C. Wil- 
liams. 

Mme. Easton sang the Weber aria with 
dramatic effectiveness, her excellent Eng- 
lish diction being an especial delight. 
Vocally, the Massenet number was, per- 
haps, more effective, as it lay in the 
upper, more congenial register of the 
artist’s voice. R. M. K. 








Among the many cities which will 
hear Harold Bauer, pianist, and Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, in joint recital, are New 


York (twice), Chicago, Boston, La 
Crosse, Wis.; Rochester, N. Y., and 


Princeton, N. J. 

















AND NOW 


LONDON 


GIVES 


OVATION 


TO MAGDELEINE 


DU CARP 


YOUNG FRENCH PIANIST Appears in London for the First ‘Time and “Her 
Playing Was Rewarded with Round After Round of Applause and Bravos’ 








“MAGDELEINE DU CARP, the new French pianiste, who gave her first recital on October 12 at the Wigmore Hall, is 
certainly a great and distinguished artiste. Not since the late Mme. Carrefio have we heard her equal. She has quite taken the 
musical world by storm.” —The Concert World, London, November 1 




















“The essence of the enjoyment to be had 
from her playing is that she treats the 
pianoforte as a friend. She asks of this 
friend no more than he can give, but takes 
no less. And this is done by bringing a 
whole personality to bear on each part 
in turn—by being ‘all there, by scamping 
nothing and exaggerating nothing. We 
sometimes call this ‘touch.’ It is brains and 
labour.”—The Times, London, October 14. 


“Her interpretation is strong, precis« 
invariably satisfying, and she plays w 
firmer, more definite touch than | have « 
heard in a woman: A Bach-Blanchet f 
was excellent and Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’Eaw’ 
entirely splendid. 

“In criticizing piano playing of this sta 
ard, however, one is admittedly calling 
a counsel of perfection.” 

—Musical News and Herald, October 2. 











London, October 21, 1921. 


particularly interested in hearing the 
‘Islamey’ fantasia 





respondent for “Musical Courier.” 





THE CHARM OF MAGDELEINE DU CARP 
“Magdeleine Du Carp has quickly established herself in the estimation of Londoners as a pianist of the first rank. 


a work which the exceedingly brilliant and dashing Brailowsky had played with so much fire in the same 
Wigmore Hall a few days before Magdeleine Du Carp’s second recital, last Wednesday evening. Her technical skill is equal 
to all demands, but avoids the besetting sin of too many female pianists in striving to imitate a man. 
pianists whom I should like to advise to imitate the charm of Magdeleine Du Carp, however.”—Clarence Lucas, London Cor- 


I was 
feminine graces and traces of sentiment she put into Balakirew’s showy and disconnected 


There are several male 








kind of self-possession, the kind which 


“That there is character to her performance struck one from the very first. 
which, though appealing to the head, by no means neglects the heart. 
has the certainty that betokens the artist, mature in feeling if not in. years. 
and with a pleasing absence of the frenzied violence so often associated with pieces of the rhapsodical type. 
clever young pianiste made an excellent impression.” 


“We were struck once more by the sane judgment and sure taste which control everything she does. There is the right 


the whirlwind’ and ‘directs the storm.’”—TJhe Times, London, October 21. 


“The immortal Prelude and Fugue in C major of Bach’s well-tempered Clavichord was played in such a way that ‘the 
old peruque’ might well have blushed with pride, while Couperin’s ‘Le Moucheron’ and ‘La Tendre Nanette’ and other pieces 
of the period were articulated in a delightful fashion. The ‘Carnival’ was played with much sensitiveness.” 


Hers is intellectual playing of the type 
Mile. Du Carp’s depth of tone is remarkable, and she 
Liszt’s ‘Napoli’ (Tarantella) was brilliantly played 
Altogether, the 
—The Lady, London, October 20. 


is wholly possessed by the matter in-hand and yet holds sufficiently aloof which ‘guides 


—The Telegraph, London, October 20 





taste. 


“She gave a very sound and pleasing reading of Chopin’s B minor sonata. 
Performance of Debussy’s ‘L’Isle Joyeuse’ was full of life and vigor.”—Westminster Gazette, London, October 13. 
“Of an individual character as a pianist 


She showed herself an interpreter of skill and 


excellent phrasing.” 
—Evening Standard, London, October 13 


won warm appreciation 





New York Recital of December 6 until 


For Terms and Available Dates 
ADDRESS MANAGEMENT: 





Owing to the following concert engagements crowding upon her at this time Miss Du Carp found it necessary to postpone her j 
a later date, when it will be given at Carnegie Hall. 





Washington, D. C., Friday Aft., Nov. 25 National Theatre. *Providence, R. I., Sunday Aft., Nov. 27, Shubert Majestic Theatre, 
joint concert, with Madam Louise Homer. *Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Monday Eve., Nov. 28, Irem Temple, with Concordia. Spring- 
field, Mass., Tuesday Eve., Nov. 29, Auditorium, joint concert with Madam Louise Homer. *Passaic, N. J., Friday Eve., Dec. 2, 
High School Auditorium, joint concert with Paul Althouse. *NEW YORK RECITAL, Carnegie Hall (date announced later). 
*Boston, Mass., Thursday Eve., Dec. 15, Symphony Hall, joint concert with Madam Louise Homer. *Philadelphia, Pa., Tues- 
day Aft., Jan. 3, Grand Ballroom, Bellevue-Stratford, with Matinee Musical Club. *Western tour begins at CHICAGO RECITAL, 
Sunday Aft., Jan. 22, at the Blackstone Theatre. 





J. FRANCIS SMITH AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


STEINWAY PIANO USED i 
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written in Dresden ten years ago, was 
== Cleveland Reaches Full Musical Growth eft aa ot pig iy Pg 
who repeated the latter part of-it in re- 
sponse to the applause evoked. Mme. 
: ¥ ‘ ; Llewellyn-Iarecka drew upon German 
\ikolai Sokoloff and Ernest Bloch Are Dominant Factors in City’s Art Development—Heavy soe Deane semeneens Se Det ei 
rer ° ° ° - ° ‘ : , . a tributions to the program this time and 
Subscription List Indicates Wide Interest in Orchestra—Institute of Music Makes Strides again found favor with her audience with 
NT . her singing of songs by Hugo Wolf and 
—-New Quartet by Bloch Is Feature of Recent Chamber Music Richard Bteaves and a proun of five in- 
Pe ERO tare Rey ol Oe ee ee teresting examples of Granados’s skill in 
ATT THVT TUT HEPC UIE EL on HH WL ‘ DEOUUEEUTATOATERTAOOTAECOT TOTNES EEE EET CTE TET ' HT HO Hh \ | TUNUIQNUNIEIOGYELOETOUUONOPOREATU EAE OAT TTA song-writing, these last being sung in 
\!I.EVELAND, Dec. 2.—With the music Progress in Chamber Music tet in D. The extremely modern idiom ‘Spanish. H. J. 
} ( season in full swing and an average Hinneaitian tite ‘ hold i gi Bloch, ~ — even oe 
{ amber Music has a strong hold upon choly tincture of his thought, which is o 
A ix or seven a ° — Panegen the music lovers of Cleveland. The decided Hebraic cast, at for a certain CHORUSES FEATURED 
vy be said to have reac = 6 most its Chamber Music Society; managed by forbidding quality at a first hearing. But 
; crowth as a great music center. Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, and sponsored the work was previously given a private IN MILWAUKEE WEEK 
4 rhe primary factor in the situation is by a group of about forty guarantors, performance at the residence of Victor 
f] «\. <ymphony orchestra under the direc- 8s Promoted thus far four concerts, two Sincere and the second hearing revealed — 
i Nikolai Sokoloff, whose radiant Het ' ror, ere, cee oe ee eee eee wes A Cs lla Or izati d 
t of Nl ate a> : public, in the Ballroom of Hotel Statler. of a great composer, but of a man of 4 vappeila rganization an 
© enthusiasm and sterling musicianship At the first public concert the London’ deep and searching thought. An exqui- Mdnnerchor Heard in 
¢ ry all before him. The ninety skilled String Quartet was heard; at the second site Pastorale, used as a third movement, , 
crs are working in absolute harmony {he newly, organized Cleveland String brought relief from the pervading gloon Successful Programs 
; ‘ é 05 ayers ¢ é of the er movements. 
the conductor, carrying on strenu- head of their sections in the orchestra— Excellent recitals fill the remaining MILWAUKEE, Dec. 3.—The A Cappella 
daily rehearsals. Its growing fame Louis Edlin, Carlton Cooley, Samuel Lif- evenings of busy weeks. G. Bernandi Chorus sang some inspiring music at 
popularity will carry the orchestra schey, and Victor de Gomez played. brings a constant succession of artists the first program of the season in the 
n tours to the East and West during Balance of parts, sympathy in interpreta- from the Metropolitan and Chicago Pabst The: A ence that filled 
urrent season, and the schedule of tion, and rare tonal texture, distinguish Opera Companies. Mrs. Sanders, for the abst Theater. An audience that fillec 
C , ’ : the work of the latter quartet. The Fortnightly Musical Club, brings admir- the house demanded many encores. 
concerts will reach well over the hundred players are all young men, earnest stu- able recitalists for evening and afternoon William Boeppler, the conductor of the 
mark. dents, and gifted musicians. Ernest performances. The Cleveland String club, is nothing if not painstaking. 
ive concerts have already been given Bloch’s Suite for Viola and Piano was Quartet announces a series of “Chamber Every bar of the music is mastered by 
Cleveland d the great lee presented at the first private concert by Music Pops” in the small auditorium of every member of the club, and some num- 
‘i leveland, and among the ee = al Lifschey and Beryl Rubinstein. the College Club. John McCormack and bers are sung from memory. The con- 
er » performed have been the Fifth and At the first public concert his Quartet Galli-Curci fill Masonic Hall to over- ductor himself needs no score. Color 
Pe SE ehth a i for Strings formed the second half of flowing and return engagements are an- and vigor are constantly manifest and 
S Bw I — 4 yr 4 — t > ih Y the program, following the Mozart Quar- nounced. ALICE BRADLEY. the tone volume is never increased to 
ae f T pratt sy Sen ee, aor the gi ae bad psn ‘ In gong 
, f These we Roly Un or- ing the choir is excellent and there 1s 
ao | |) formances and were received with the SYMPHONY HEADS DETROIT’S EVENTS strict adherence to pitch despite lack of 
the greatest enthusiasm by audiences that Wa accompaniment. 
oe | filled the big Masonic Hall, composed al- once _ Clara Clemens proved herself a rare The club gave Mendelssohn’s ‘Hun- 
nee most entirely of season ticket subscribers. interpreter of Brahms in a program de-  dreth Psalm” with strength and massive 


Notable solo performances at sym- 

nic pairs have been given by Edward 

Johnson, John Powell, Marguerite D’Al- 

al and Efrem Zimbalist, the latter 

ird in the Beethoven Concerto for Vio- 

_ for which Mr. Sokoloff furnished an 

mpaniment of extraordinary beauty. 

Concerts on alternate Sunday afternoons, 

the “Sunday Pops,” have audiences that 

ise and rowd the house, and from which 100 or 

y persons are turned away each time. 

ve ever lhe programs include always one or two 

rs ymphonie movements, and choice num- 

Lu’ in lighter vein from classical and 

ern composers. There is usually a 

stand- soloist of local prominence. Beryl Rubin- 

ng for te of the piano department in the 

Institute of Music, achieved marked suc- 

at the second Sunday concert in the 
zt Concerto No. 1. 


The Work of Ernest Bloch 


\nother dominant factor in musicai 
lopment here is Ernest Bloch, direc- 
f the Cleveland Institute of Music 
i musician whose originality both as 
mposer and as a pedagogue makes 
s school] stand out with ever-increasing 
minence. , 
The enrolment of the newly established 
Institute, whose doors were opened for 
the first time just a year ago, has greatly 
4 increased in the past three months. In- 
stitute methods are not only thorough 
1 ‘rom a musical point of view, and in 
accord with the most modern ideas in 
musi¢c instruction, but the association of 
the skilled instructors of the faculty with 
onstructive a genius as Ernest Bloch 
idens the mental horizon of all, and 
ese facts are being widely appreciated. 
"wice each month Mr. Bloch conducts 
isical symposium or informal lecture 
course attended by a large group of the 
‘ys music lovers upon the general 
‘ “Music Explained by a Musician,” 
al subjects being the various musical 
is, the Motif, the Musical Sentence, 
Song-Form, Londo Form, Fugue, So- 
. Text and Music, etc. From a fund 
rreat knowledge, long and varied ex- 
ence, intimate personal recollections 
the brightest lights of the musical 
: d, and with a never failing sense of 
r, Mr. Bloch presents to his listen- 
a running commentary upon all 
es of musical art in conjunction with 
consideration of the special subject 
ind. 
iculty concerts given once a month 
- * programs of brilliant ensemble 
F bers, and solos of great interest by 
re de Ribeaunierre. violinist: Beryl 
instein, pianist; Hubert Linscott, 
tone, and others. 
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Clara Clemens, Louise Homer, 
and Anna Pavlowa Also 
Warmly Greeted 


DETROIT, Dec. 3.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
was acclaimed by a huge audience for 
its interpretations of the “Meistersinger” 
Prelude and the Bach Air for the G 
String, at its concert of Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 20. The second piece was or- 
chestrated for the violins by Samuel 
Szmulewicz, of the first violin section. 
The tone poem “Sadko,” Beethoven’s 
“Contredanses,” and Delibes’ “Coppelia” 


Ballet Suite, completed the orchestral 
program. 
Two soloists were introduced—Boris 


Hambourg’s ’cellist, and Marcus Keller- 
man, baritone. Mr. Hambourg made his 
first Detroit appearance on that day, 
playing the Tchaikovsky Variations on a 
Rococo Theme, and was heartily ap- 
plauded. Mr. Kellerman, who has recent- 
ly joined the staff of the Detroit Con- 
servatory, chose for his local début 
“The Two Grenadiers” of Schumann and 
Wotan’s Farewell from “The Valkyrie.” 
The “New World” Symphony of 
Dvorak was so well played at Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 27 that the members of the 
orchestra were brought to their feet 
twice to acknowledge the applause—once 
after the second movement, and again at 
the end of the symphony. Victor Kolar 
was conductor for the day, and under 
his baton the program was spiritedly 
played. A Novak Suite was heard here 
for the first time, and made a favorable 
impression, which might have been im- 
proved, however by the omission of a 
series of titles which in no way conveyed 
the meaning of the various movements. 
The enormous seating capacity of 
Arcadia Auditorium scarcely accom- 
modated all who sought to hear Mme. 
Louise Homer in her recital on Nov. 22. 
Mme. Homer, who was in excellent voice, 
was obliged to add several encores to an 
already generous program. Her first 
eroup included “He Shall Feed His 
Flock” from “The Messiah,” and it was 
interpreted with dignity and simplicity, 
and with an unsurpassed legato effect. 
In a group of songs by Sydney Homer, 
“To Russia” was the most notable. At 
the end of the program was a Slovakian 
folk-song and two Trish numbers—‘‘A 
Lullaby” and “A Falling Star.” The 
enthusiasm which had grown all the eve- 
ning culminated when Mme. Homer sang, 
as one of her encore-nieces, “Mon Coeur 
s’Ouvre a ta Voix.” Eleanor Schieb was 
an admirable accompanist. 


voted to the works of that composer at 
Memorial Hall on the morning of Nov. 
29. Each song was presented in such 
vivid, individual style that the program 
gave the impression of a collection of 
superb paintings. The recital opened 
with “Thou Art my Glorious Queen,” 
a superb piece of artistry, although it 
was in such numbers as the “Sapphic 
Ode” that Mme. Clemens was at her best 
vocally. This song and “Do Thy 
Thoughts Sometimes Obey?” both deliv- 
ered in beautifully sustained tone, 
created such enthusiasm that they were 
repeated. Margaret Mannebach plaved 
the accompaniments artistically. This 
was the first artist recital in the Tues- 
day Musicale Course. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet 
appeared in two programs on Nov. 30 
at Orchestra Hall, and received an ova- 
tion. “Snowflakes” proved to be one of 
the most charming ballets ever staged 
here. 

Guy Bevier Williams, president of the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art, played 
the “Sonata Appassionata” of Beethoven 
and compositions by Chopin and Debussy 
in a piano recital at Temple Beth-El 
on Nov. 22. 

The following pupils of Elvin Singer 
appeared as soloists with the Fellowship 
Society at Mendelssohn Hall on Nov. 14: 
Beatrice Stephens, and Emma Drussell, 
sopranos; Grace Cowles, mezzo-soprano; 
Claud Ford, tenor, and Arthur Young, 
baritone. Rose Griffith was the accom- 
panist. M. M. F. 





Mauret Impresses in Peoria 


PEORIA, ILL., Dec. 3.—Virginia Mauret 
proved herself a versatile artist of the 
dance in the program which she gave at 
the Majestic Theater here recently. She 
has the conventional ballet steps at her 
command as well as original terpsi- 
chorean compositions. Some of her 
numbers were inventions of Michel Fo- 
kine. Perhaps her best dancing of the 
evening was that which she did to the 
Gavotte from the sixth Violin Sonata of 
Bach. 





Mme. lIarecka and Pulgar Trio in Third 
Recital 

The third of the series of three Sunday 

evening musicales was given by Louise 

Llewellyn-Iarecka and the Trio del Pul- 


gar under the direction of Tadeusz 
Iarecki last Sunday. Mr. Iarecki’s 
Rhapsody No. 1, for piano, violin and 


’cello proved to be a feature of special 
interest. This suavely melodious work, 
which according to the program, was 


dignity, three Christmas carols. by 
Riedel, full of life and jollity; Dye’s 
“When My Lady Wakes,” which was full 
of contrasts and well considered shad- 
ing and Hauptmann’s humorous “Lovers 
Will Meet.” The final number with or- 
gan and piano, Gounod’s “Ring Out, Wild 
Bells,” was chiefly conspicuous for vol- 
ume and rhythmical effects. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor soloist with the 
club, sang Handel’s “Where E’er You 
Walk.” two Strauss songs, a Massenet 
aria from “Manon,” also Tipton, Calkins, 
Kramer and La Forge numbers, and gave 
many encores. 

Harp numbers were given by Emma H. 
Osgood with fine technique and good ex- 
pression. Mrs. Jean Hewitt Kirchner 
and Erna Villmow played acceptable ac- 
companiments. 

The Milwaukee Minnerchor gave one 
of its most successful concerts of years 
in the Pabst Theater, one of the leading 
numbers being Hugo Kaun’s “March 
Winds.” Other features of the concert 
were piano numbers by Arthur Arneke 
and selections by the Koschet Quartet. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in St. Josaphat’s Church. A large 
audience of Poles greeted their country- 
man with enthusiastic applause. Among 
Kochanski’s numbers were Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” “Meditation” from 
“Thais,” Bach’s Chaconne and a Chopin 
Prelude. 

A fourth concert in a full music week 
was given by the Chicago Symphony un- 
der Margaret Rice’s direction. The D 
Major Symphony of Brahms was given a 
most stirring interpretation. A feature 
of the program was Hugo Kaun’s “Der 
Maler von Antwerp,” written in Milwau- 
kee when the composer was thirty-one 
years old and living here. It has cap- 
tivating melody. Debussy and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff numbers completed a rich pro- 
gram. 

Jules Falk, Belgian violinist, played 
in Plankington Hall for the Marquette 
Junior League. He has a well rounded 
tone, with total lack of sensationalism 
and showed sound musicianship. The 
program included Cecil Burleigh’s Con- 
certo in A Minor, a Suite in G Minor by 
Eecles, and numbers by Arensky, Cha- 
brier, Valdez, Hubay. Sauret and others. 
Encores were plentiful. C. O. S. 


MASON City, IowA.—The newly organ- 


ized American Legion Band, Paul Sny- 
der. conductor, played at the reception 
to Marsha] Foch on Nov. 25. Hanford 
MacNider. national commander of the 


Legion, who resides in this city, presided 
at the event. 
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34 
hen h h to sing for Marshal Juli - 
when he was chosen to sing for Marsha 
SYMPHONY PROVIDES MINNEAPOLIS FARE Foch at the dinner of the American Iron uliette 4, 
; and Steel Institute at the Commodore 4 ri 
Ceah Gi — t Fi —- yp - | So rr Hotel. Mr. Stanley had already -- 7 
rchestra Gives Series 0 Ine chestra: numbers inciuded works 0 General Pershing, the other guest o i, “ 
7 Strauss as well as the Mahler Symphony. honor besides Marshal Foch, in France. FRENCH LYRIC SOPRANO “Sti 


Programs with Admirable 
Assisting Artists 


Ottilie Schillig was another of the re- 
cent assisting artists, appearing on Nov. 
13, in two dramatic arias from Tchai- 
kovsky and _ in Massenet’s “Pleurez mes 








On two different occasions in the course 
of thirteen months spent in canteen en- 
tertainment work in France, England and 
Germany during the war and after the 
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Minmmarctas, MUNN, Dec. 4—The Yeux.” Skilton’s Suite Primeval based armistice, Mr. Stanley sang privately for _ 
symphony concerts of the last fortnight on Indian tribal melodies was the fea- the American general. This, however, CLAUDE 
with their respective soloists, have been ture of the orchestral program, which was his first appearance before Marshal 
the chief items in the city’s musical fare. also presented “March of the Sirdar” by Foch. The committee in charge of music WARFORD 
Esther Osborn, soprano, was soloist on Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Dvorak’s A Carneval for the dinner included Judge Gary and ogo 
two occasions, the first on Nov. 17, when Overture and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- Joshua A. Hatfield. Mr. Stanley sang Teacher of Singing 
she sang the wocal part in Mahler’s sody. F. L. C. B. the “Marseillaise” ae ~ —_. Motmnpeliten Opera 
Fourth Symphony, and again on Nov. 27, — wr —_ gled Banner” immediately before e ouse Studios 
as assisting artist at one of the Sunday Daniel Wolf and ieving Berlin at Benefit speeches. Mrs. Stanley (Eleanor Stan- , a aaeew. 5.7 oO: 
popular concerts. At the last concert A group of piano numbers was pre- ley), pianist, has just returned from a —_ V 
she presented the Air of Lia by Debussy, sented by Daniel Wolf at the benefit tour with Olive Kline and expects to be JIN NEW YORK + 
and “Les Regrets” of Godard. A capac- given at the Harris Theater on the eve- touring again in December and Jama. aE Spang 
ity audience hailed her singing with evi- — of —s Fed the —— - ISAAC people 
dences of appreciation. phange. r. Wolt was well received in : one ante 
A second ‘suiciat on Nov. 27 was Con- his own “Whistling Boy” and “Indian indir aadiaads~ooglaaDrsoaeasen VAN GROVE et 
stantin Komarovsky, first ’cellist of the Dance” and Saint-Saéns’ “Melodie en Homer Emerson Williams of New York, eit 
en a ag meee to ry ee a. Pr yn hie of the for the past seven years organist of the one a posetscge val - . i i 
n oltermann Concerto in inor, h , ' 7 . : ress: es +» New York oxper' 
he + rece: his musicianship, receiving theatrical and vaudeville world. Irving Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall, has been Academy 4816 7 * pm 
much applause from the audience. The Berlin, popular song composer, was one appointed to Temple Emanu-El, where i. hen f 
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ELLISON-WHITE, MGRS. 
10th Floor, Broadway Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


SKIBINSKY 


Russian Violinist-Composer 


TENTH TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
April, 1921—-December, 1922 


1800 Concerts in the Past 6 Years. 


Nov. and Dec., 1921, Open for Independent 


Los Angeles Morning Tribume: Mr. Skibinsky ranks among 
the highest of the Slavic school. 

Cincinnatt Commercial Tribune: His playing was a piece 
of art rarely heard in this city. 

Spokane Spokesman Review: Skibinsky used his violin with 
dashing, careless confidence, 
marked facility. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (by I. 
among his compositions are an expressive Berceuse, and 
dashing and virile Caprice Humoresque. 
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Dates. 


PRESS EXTRACTS 


energy, true intonation and 
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ARTHUR 


American Cellist 


MEMBER of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra under 


and soloist at the Fifth Avenue Brick 
Presbyterian Church and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary with Clarence 
inson, Organist and Choral Director. 





WILDE 


Walter Damrosch for six years 
Dick- 
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The Washington Heights Musical Club 


A Club for Musicians and Music Students 
JUNIOR BRANCH 
PROSPECTUS FOR SEASON OF 1921-22 NOW READY 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


MISS J. R. CATHCART, 27 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone Plaza 5859 








PAUL RYMAN 


An American Tenor 
MANAGEMENT: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 














STUART MASON 


American Representative of Isidor Philipp 
Successor to Louis 0. Elson as Lecture Authority 
STUDIO IN 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 25 West SG6th Street, New York. 
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“‘A woman who can think and a woman who 
can sing combined in one.’’—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post, April 15, 1921. 


Concerts; Recitals; Oratorio 


Management: 
HARRY H. HALL 
Gabrielle Elliot, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York 








{ ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Assistant to Harold Bauer 


Studio: 225 West End Ave., New York City 
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MENTS:—Dec. 8, N. Y. City, with Metro- 

politan Life Glee Club; Dec. 10, Beechwood Operatic Coach, Dubuque, Iowa 
Theatre, Scarborough-on-Hudson, Artists’ Eve- ’ ’ 

ning and Reception to Mrs. Frank Vander- ° ° « 

lip by Westchester League of Women Voters; Photo by Louvre Musical Director, High School 
Jan. 9, East Orange, at Woman’s Club of Orange, auspices Federation of Music Clubs; . p 

Jan. 17, Rome, N. Y., with Haydn Male Chorus of Utica; Jan. 21, Newport, R. I., Art ie iy 
Association; March 3, Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa., and others. 








SPRING TOUR OF MIDDLE WEST & SOUTH NOW BOOKING DRAMATIC COACH 


OPERA MUSICAL COMEDY DRAMA 


Artist Pupils appearing successfully in opera 
Josephine Lucchese Madeline Keltie 
23 W. 94th St., New York Riverside 7719 
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LARSEN AUER 


Management of ARTHUR WILDE, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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Interviews by appointment. ’Phone, Morningside 3753. 
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“{mericans Choose Their Own Anthem 





“Star-Spangled Banner,” as Sung by Soldiers and People, Dif- 
fers Materially from Printed Versions, Which Disagree 
with One Another—Experiments at Three Concerts Prove 
That Americans Are Able to Sing Their Anthem—Phono- 
graph Records from Audiences Far Apart Show Readings 


Agreeing in Every Detail 


By GEOFFREY O’HARA 
{iUUNUDUQUSUAALALLSEOUGUTLC YOUU AAU 


OST people do not know that the 
M popular version of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner”’—that sung by the 
yeople—differs materially from the 
printed version taught in the schools, 
played by bands, and so on. My atten- 
tion was drawn to this fact during my 
experience with the American soldiers, 
as army song leader during the war. I 
then found that the soldiers did not sing 


the accepted or authorized versions of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and that, 
strange to say, in spite of the many ex- 
isting versions, the mass of soldiers al- 
ways sang their anthem in one way only; 
that is, in all instances where they did 
not sing the anthem as it is written and 
printed. All regiments seemed to agree 
upon their own version. They all sang 


it the same way, but not the authorized 
way. 

It is obvious that their reading of the 
anthem has not been taught to them, be- 
cause nowhere does it exist on paper or 
in any books. It has been evolved, and 
the soldier’s version is therefore the only 
natural and consistent way to sing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” The printed 
versions are faulty in melodic line, and 
break the simple rules of rhythm which 
the soldiers naturally observed when they 
sang it. 

I have lately been preparing an ar- 
rangement of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” for the Mendelssohn Choir of To- 
ronto, for use in this country on its tour 
next April. In seeking for an acceptable 
version from which to prepare my fes- 
tival arrangement in eight-part har- 
mony, I found to my amazement that all 
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14 East 48th Street 





 LAZARE SAMINSKY 


The Distinguished Russian Composer 


A Georgian Song 
Little Sorele’s Lamb 
| Berceuse hébraique 
Oh Nebulus Mist 
The Enchanted Cave 


Conte hébraique 


Published by 


MUSIC CORPORATION 


RETAIL STORE now open at above address 


New York 














The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 
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inding 
Private lessons in composition. Manu- 


scripts may be submitted for crit- 
icism by non-resident students. 
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Bonnet 


Master classes in organ open 


February 6, 1922 


Unrivaled facilities for student 
practice. 
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printed versions disagreed with one an- 
other. I then recalled that the American 
soldiers sang it but one way—the un- 
taught and unwritten way. What then 
was this way? How was I to find out? 


People Choose Their Version 


With the assistance of Charles D. 
Isaacson’s Evening Mail audiences, I was 
able to procure three phonograph records 
of the audience singing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The Edison Record- 
ing Laboratories made for this purpose 
a specially sensitive recording machine, 
and I made records at the DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School when 2500 people 
crowded the auditorium at Morris High 
School, and at Wadleigh High School; 
the three audiences being in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the city. 

I did not conduct or lead these audi- 
ences with my voice or with any instru- 
ment. They sang the anthem absolutely 
by themselves, unled, uncharted, un- 
swerved, unguided. What I expected to 
discover, I found to be true. These three 
records agree in every detail, every note 
and dotted note being the same, but they 
dispute the army and navy song book 
authorized version in twelve distinct and 
glaring instances, and disagree with the 
United States Board of Education’s ver- 
sion in eleven instances. 

These three records represent the 
voice of the people. They represent the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” as it has been 
evolved, and as they now sing it, and 
as they will continue to sing it. It is 
the only version which has any authority 
attached to it. They will never sing it 
the way it is printed because that way 
is faulty, and breaks the simplest rules 
of rhythm; and it is needless to say, all 
existing versions other than this people’s 
choice automatically have become obso- 
lete. Henceforth they will be used only 
by didactic theoreticians. The people 
can never be taught the “authorized” ver- 
sion. They cannot be stopped singing it 
their own way. It would be easier to 
stop the Niagara Falls with a tea-spoon. 


Public and Bands at Variance 


The people sing it one way, and the 
bands play it another. Is it any wonder 
that the people “can’t sing it” when we 
consider a blaring, blatant, brass bar- 
rage blowing bad notes, unsound, un- 
scientific and incapable of defence from 
a purely musica] standpoint. 

I say then, let our educators take 
heed! Let those who say the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” can’t be sung, now and 
forever hold their peace. The people can 
sing their anthem magnificently, and 
will upon any and every suitable occa- 
sion. The man who appears suddenly 
before a gathering of the American 
people and says “We will now sing the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner!’” is generally 
met with silence or a very desultory, dis- 
mal singing of the anthem, just as he 
would be were he to stand up at a prize 
fight and say, “We will now recite the 
Twenty-third Psalm.” It can’t be done 


that way. The “Star-Spangled Banner” 
is a condition of mind. 


It commands and 





GUSTAVE FERRARI 


VOCAL COACH 
37 West 93rd St., New York 


ACCOMPANIST 


Tel. River 7425 











To my pupils: 


Before leaving New York I take great pleasure to recom- 
mend Mr. Gustave Ferrari as an excellent coach, especially | 
for the French repertoire of songs and opera. 


He has been associated for several years with Madame 
Yvette Guilbert, and is a composer and conductor of note. 


What RICHARD HAGEMAN says: 


N. 
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demands reverence, and when sung under 
suitable conditions and on the proper 
occasions, it is sung from the heart out, 
magnificently. 





Marian Veryl to Introduce Novelties in 
Programs Here Next Season 


Marian Veryl, soprano, who has not 
appeared in concert in this country for 
several years will be heard here in con- 


cert and oratoric engagements next sea- 
son. She will appear in costume recitals 
before some of the leading clubs in the 
country, and operatic programs to be 
presented will include interesting novel- 
ties. Miss Veryl, a favorite pupil of 
the late Mme. Marchesi, has acquired an 
unusually extensive and varied répertoire 
of songs and excerpts from opera and 
oratorio. During her long sojourn in 
Paris, she had exceptional opportunities 
of delving deep into the treasures of the 
old French chansons, and she promises 
to introduce many examples of excep- 
tional charm. She also intends to in- 
clude works by American composers on 
her programs. 





Philip Sevasta Touring Middle West 
Philip Sevasta, harpist, is at present 
touring the Middle West. Having opened 


his season on Oct. 25, he has since ap- 
peared in London and Hamilton, Ont.; 
Erie, Pa.; Youngstown, Akron and Can- 
ton, Ohio; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Detroit, 
Lansing, Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo and Jackson, Mich.; Toledo, 
Columbus, Dayton and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Louisville, Ky. Between now and 
Christmas he will appear in Indianapolis 
and Evansville, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Quincy, Moline, Peoria, Bloomington, 
Springfield and Joliet, Ill., and Daven- 
port, Iowa. Mr. Sevasta is now under 
the management of Murray Minehart, 
and his season is almost solidly booked 
until the end of June. 





Thuel Burnham Welcomed on Return to 
Concert Stage in America 


Thuel Burnham, pianist, after three 
years’ absence from the American con- 


cert stage, is now concluding a three 
weeks’ tour, which began in Philadelphia 
and included other cities in Pennsylva- 
nia as well as in Indiana, Iowa and Min- 
nesota. He was warmly welcomed in all 
these recitals, his artistic playing at- 
tracting large, audiences. Mr. Burnham 
is to fulfill important Eastern cngage- 
ments this month, and will begin an ex- 
tensive southern tour in the new year. 


Arts Assembly Opens Its Season 


The Arts Assembly of New York, 
founded last year by Mrs. Rodolphe 
Frese, attracted a large attendance to its 
first meeting at the Magna Chordia 
Chambers on Nov. 28. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, William 
B. Tuttle, secretary for the Society for 
the Publication of American Music; Al- 
fred Jackson and others. An excellent 
musical program was provided by Mary 
Barron, contralto; Max Olanoff, violin- 
ist; Lawrence Schauffler, pianist, and 
Stanley Farrar, art director of the Magna 
Chordia, organist. One of the features 
of the meeting was an exhibition of 
paintings by William De L. Dodge, Al- 
fred Jackson, Adele Watkins and Sam- 
uel Baizerman, sculptor. 


Mrs. Bready Continues Her Series 


Announcement has been made of the 
subjects of the opera recitals which will 


be given by Mrs. George Lee Bready 
during December. Recitals already 
given have dealt with Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and Puccini’s “Tosca,” on Nov. 
22 and 29, and with Korngold’s “Die Tote 
Stadt” on Dec. 6. On Dec. 13 Mrs. 
Bready will consider Strauss’ “Rosen- 
kavalier,” and on Dec. 27 she will devote 
a special Christmas matinée to Albert 
Wolff’s “L’Oiseau Bleu.” Her recitals 
have proved so popular in past seasons 
that she is giving them this year in the 
ballroom of the Ambassador Hotel, which 
accommodates several hundred persons. 








Sue Harvard, soprano, will sing at the 
Welsh Festival in Philadelphia on New 
Year’s Day. 

BAYLOR COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


T. S. LOVETTE, Dean 
Belton. Texas 
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Excellent Several books of songs 
Piano Pieces by Louis Edgar Johns 
and Songs came into the hands of 
by Louis the present writer a few 


years ago and convinced 
him of the worth of this 
composer’s music. Since then nothing by 
Mr. Johns has appeared from the presses 
of our music publishers, until recently, 
when his four songs, “Rough Wind 
That Moanest Loud,” “The Knight’s 
Return,” “A Lake and a Fairy Boat” 
and “From Night to Light” and his 
piano pieces “Elegie Heéroique,” ‘“Ca- 
price Lyrique” and “Humming Bird” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) were issued 
by the publisher just named. 

Mr. Johns has a distinct place in 
American song literature of our time. 
He writes Lieder to 
English texts. And 
this is finely re- 
vealed in his 
“Rough Wind That 
Moanest Loud,” a 
Shelley setting, 
dedicated to Nelson 
Illingworth, a song 
that is masterly in 
design and fresh in 
its natural _elo- 
quence. “The 
Knight’s Return,” 
which he has writ- 
ten for Rafaelo 
Diaz, and which 
that Metropolitan 
tenor has sung on 
all his concert pro- 
grams this season, is a brilliant Allegro 
con fuoco, one of those songs that rouse 
an audience through movement and 
dash. In lyric vein there is an al- 
together alluring feeling in “A Lake 
and a Fairy Boat,” in which the piano 
part is felicitously designed and tinted. 
This is a Thomas Hood setting, ‘‘The 
Knight’s Return” a Kingsley poem. 
“From Night to Light,” also dedicated 
to Mr. Diaz, is superbly conceived, along 
lines of great dignity; and the text is 
one of rare nobility, narrating the tran- 
sition from “back of the gloom” to 
“fronting the night, the light.” All four 
songs are published for high and low 
voice. 

In his three piano pieces Mr. Johns 
indicates that he himself is a player of 
ability. For his writing for the key- 
board is that of a musician, who is on 
terms of more than “passing acquaint- 
ance” with it. Of the three pieces the 
most significant is the “Elegie Héroique,” 
Op. 6, a piece of eleven pages, subtitled 
“At the Grave of a Hero.” Impressive 
in its opening measures, dirge-like in the 
first melody that comes up from the 
mourning throng, the piece works up into 
a richly emotional outburst, in which 
the song becomes glorified, as it soars on 
its own wings in praise of departed 
heroes. One feels in this music a strong 
influence of Liszt, not only in the kind 
of melodic utterance Mr. Johns makes, 
but also in his treatment of the piano. 
It is a big composition and one that de- 
serves many hearings. There is a dedi- 
cation to Oliver Denton, a pianist who 
would play it splendidly, and one, who in 
his recitals has never failed to recognize 
the work of American composers. The 
“Caprice Lyrique” and “Humming Bird” 
are more genre pieces, being Nos. 1 and 
2 of Mr. Johns’ Op. 21, and obviously of 
later date in composition than the 
“Elegie Héroique.” The “Caprice Ly- 


Edgar Johns 





Louis Edgar Johns 














rique,” perma molto capriccioso, G Ma- 
jor, %, is fascinatingly written and the 
“Humming. Bird,” Presto possibile, D 
Major, common time is a technical bit of 
playing, leggiero, that will win an en- 
core whenever it is skilfully performed. 
It is not easy to play, but lies remarkably 
well for the hands. The “Caprice Ly- 
rique” is dedicated to the noted pianist, 
Conrad Ansorge, “Humming Bird” to 
Prof. Richard Roessler. 


We look forward to future composi- 
tions of Mr. Johns with great interest. 
He is perhaps less modern in his har- 
monic texture than some Americans of 
his age, but he has a solidity and tech- 
nical excellence to recommend him and 
a real spontaneity in his music. And a 
composer who has that has a mighty good 
chance of interesting his auditors, be 
they professionals or laymen. 

ee a 


Miss Golson’s That talented young 
Restful Gift composer, Florence Gol- 
in a New Song son, several of whose de- 

lightful compositions 
have been reviewed in these columns, 
demonstrates her admirable talent anew 
in her song “Rest” (John Church Co.), a 
setting of verses by Father Abram J. 
Ryan. Melodically there is much to 
praise in the song and its feeling is 
warm and true. High and low keys are 


issued. 
* ok ae 


Carl Busch’s Though known best as 
Beautiful an instrumental com- 
Song, poser, Carl Busch still 
“At Sunset”’ claims recognition as a 

composer of fine songs, 
for his setting of “The Eagle” is one 
that has lasted for many a season and 
is as good a song to-day as it was when 
he wrote it. (This comment may be 
made of comparatively few songs of 
other years!!!) 

His new song “At Sunset” (H. W. 
Gray Co.) reveals his naturalness of 
expression, his sense of form and design 
and a deft hand in managing smooth 
and well fitting part-writing in a day 
when part-writing seems to be shunned 
by the iconoclasts. The voice part calls 
for a high voice, and one capable of 
genuine expressiveness. The piano 
mirrors the mood beautifully. To only 
one item must we take exception and 
that is the setting of the last four words 
“the sun goes down”; Mr. Busch has the 
voice go up an octave on the word 
“down,” instead of having it remain on 
the E on the first line. It is a small 
matter, but one that will be noticed by 
many in an audience when it is sung. 

The poem, which is by J. Aarkjir, ap- 
pears in an English version by the Rev. 
Wilhelm Pettersen. 


* ok 5 


A Vander- Entitled “The Thrill of 
pool-Gordon You” (M. Witmark & 
Johnstone Sons) is Frederick W. 
Ballad Vanderpool’s newest pro- 


duction, this time a bal- 
lad to a text by Gordon "Johnstone, whose 
ecclesiastical song texts have won him 
a reputation these last years. Mr. John- 
stone’s text this time is very different 
from his others, being a straight and 
unadulterated love ballad; Mr. Vander- 
pool has provided for it music that fits 
it perfectly, and that deviates from the 
conventional in no detail more than does 
the text. High, medium and low keys 
are published. 
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THE GREAT AWAKENING 


by A. WALTER KRAMER 
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Mr. iets The strongly individual 


Offers a talent of H. T. Burleigh, 
New Art-Song whose compositions have 
and Four won him so much favor 
Negro Folk in recent years, has no- 
Songs where been better evi- 


denced of late than in 
his new song “Adoration” (G. Ricordi 
& Co.), that has now come from the 
press of his publishers. 

“Adoration” is far from being one of 
Mr. Burleigh’s most elaborate songs. On 
the contrary, it is one of his most direct. 
But it has in it a 
genuine pulse, a 
warm. emotional 
color and a beauty 
of vocal line, sup- 
plemented always 
by his keen har- 
monic touches, that 
ought to combine 
to make it one of 
the most often 
sung recital songs 
of the year. The 
poem, an admira- 
ble one, too, is by 
Dora _ Lawrence 
Houston and finds 
its true expression 

H. T. Burleigh in the Andante 

sostenuto which 

the composer has planned for it. The 
song is available in high and low keys. 

Althovgh Mr. Burleigh has some new 
Negro spirituals this season—they will 
be considered in these columns next week 
—he has also four “Negro Folk Songs,” 
which are clearly marked “not spirit- 
uals.” They are a departure from his 
other work in the field and are as suc- 
cessfully carried out as his famous 
“Deep River,” “My Lord! What a Morn- 
in’,’ “Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen” et al. 

The four are “Oh! Rock Me, Julie,” 
“Scandalize My Name.” “De Ha’nt” and 
“Don’t Yo’ Dream of Turnin’ Back.” (G. 
Ricordi & Co.) The first is in our opin- 
ion not only the finest of the four, but 
one of the most notable things Mr. Bur- 
leigh has ever done. The harmonization 
is intensely personal and makes the tune, 
which Mr. Burleigh acknowledges he got 
from H. E. Krehbiel’s “Afro-American 
Folksongs”—it was given to Mr. Krehbiel 
by George W. Cable—one that ought to 
become a favorite in his setting. There 
is a dedication to Mme. Louise Homer. 
High and low keys are issued. “Scandal- 
ize My Name” is rhythmically engaging, 
and is set for medium voice; “De Ha’nt” 
is a typical Negro melody, which the 
composer has set with adroitness of per- 
ception and “Don’t Yo’ Dream of Turnin’ 
Back?” has characteristics that will en- 
dear it to many singers and the audi- 
ences they sing to. “De Ha’nt” and 
“Don’t Yo’ Dream of Turnin’ Back,” are 





for medium voice, with optional high 
notes. 
In putting forward these “Negro 


Folk Songs” Mr. Burleigh has inaugu- 
rated another department of activity in 
his work as a creative musician. His 
success, both with his art-songs and 
Negro spirituals, has been noteworthy 
and we would predict that he will dupli- 
cate it with his settings of those songs 
of his race, the texts of which, unlike 
the spirituals, have no religious char- 


acter; it is in this that they differ from 
them. 

*k * * 
A Shepherd’s “The Little Shepherd’s 
Song for Song” (Darch Inc.) by 
Voice David Proctor, a new 


name to us in the com- 
poser list, set to a William Alexander 
Percy poem, charms through its fresh- 
ness and utter lack of any sophistication. 
The melody is simple, the accompani- 
mental part delicate and appropriate. It 
should make a nice effect when tastefully 
sung. The song is for a high voice and 
is dedicated to Clara Deeks. 


* ok ck 
Miss Sears The piano works of 
in a Fine Helen Sears which have 
Improvisation been commented on by 


the present writer, be- 
ginning with her “Varia- 
tions on an Air of Alessandro Scarlatti,” 
have indicated beyond any doubt the 
fact that among contemporary composers 
in America she is one of the most earnest 
and serious of workers. Her new Im- 
provisation (Clayton F. Summy Co.) 
for the piano only goes to renew our 
belief and intensify it. Here is a com- 
position of six pages, in which the com- 
poser has written with fine quality, with 


for the Piano 


a very definite pulse and much im 
tive power. Her idiom sometim: 
the Stimmung of Brahms. Yet s 
serts an individual note very dec 
as in the opening of her main th: 
the piece, quite a different theme 


“most of our composers can set 


when they write a piano piece. 
In short, Miss Sears has in her 
added materially to her reputatio: 
creative artist. This improvisat 
distinctly a concert-piece, a pie 
serious, not showy, stripe. Ther 
dedication to Agnes Hope Pillsbur: 


* * * 


For male voices 
“Wild Swans” piano has Cecil F\ 
set Fiona Macleod’s 
Wild Swans” (Oliver Ditson Co. 
made of it a splendid piece for the 
club concert. The poem is not e: 
an easy one to set, especially o 
count of its refrain, which consi 
an onomatopoetic attempt to gi\ 
actual cry of the wild swans. 
Forsyth has managed it very su 
fully, finding for the opening « 
poem a good moving tune in G )} 
6/8, which he develops over an : 
giated accompaniment in sixteenth 
It is not too difficult to sing. And : 
the writing for the chorus—well, t 
in the best Forsyth manner, 
means impeccably done. 
Conductors of choruses always 
plain that they cannot get for thei) 
grams rousing numbers that still 
a very real musical value. Here i 


Mr. Forsyth’s 





id] 


The 


e 
Mr 


ive 


I]. 


that has. Our advice to conduct: 
male choruses is: Get it. You 
be sorry. A. W. 
x * x 
John Dow- John Dowland’s ‘|! 
land’s ‘First Book of Airs,” P 
Book of (London: Winti 
Airs,”’ Part Rogers, Ltd.) is en 
Two worthy of its First art 
already reviewed in ‘ 
columns. It contains eleven song 


the erstwhile lutenist to the kin; 
Denmark and England, and in the 

ful and beautifully correct transcri; 
and scoring of Edmund Horace Fe!! 
will give joy and solace to all who | 
the first volume of John Dow!: 
“Airs,” and realize what beautiful t! 
have been written, by the compose) 
the English lutenist school, and 

forgotten. The quaint loveliness 
charm of the music of the great F 
bethan and early Jacobean lute 

posers should commend them univer 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Fell. 
will have the support of all Eng 


speaking music-lovers in particula: 


his endeavor to present, in cour 
time, a complete edition of this trea 
of song—the entire collection is to 
brace 500 songs—which stand fo) 
achievement of English music and | 
ture at their greatest period. 

ok * ok 


Louis Adolphe Co« 
“Valse Lente” (0 
Ditson Co.) has 

added to “The Phil 


An Addition 
to an 
Orchestra 
Study Series 
of Composi- 
tions issued by the publ 
in question, the 
chestration by the composer. The 


monic Orchestra Se: 


nor- 


position is a graceful and agreeable nu 


ber in a popular form, and as the con 
poser has arranged it, well adapte: 


carry out the idea of the series in w 
it has been incorporated: practica 
hearsal and performance on the co! 
tor’s stand; and classroom study fo. 
dividual students of orchestration 
music appreciation. 

* * * 


Eight Tran- 


scriptions and__ the “Recital Series,” 


an Original an original, Tho 
for Organists Adams’ Overture 
Minor and Major 


Schirmer) offer new pabulum for di 


tion at the organ manuals. Of the t 
scriptions five, 
Melody,” “A Pensive Mood,” “Ii 
mezzo” and “Song Without Words” 
by Zdenko Fibich, really charming, 
fined and ingenuous two- and three-| 
lyric inventions which can hardly 
to please, the more so since James 
Rogers has adapted the first and Go 
Balch Nevin the remaining four to 01 


requirements with skill and good t: 
Good wine that needs no bush in 


new form is the lovely Adagio from 
Bruch’s Violin Concerto, Op. 26, 

scribed by James H. Rogers; and 
Chant Sans Paroles of Gabriel F: 
which H. Clough-Leighter has dene 
organ with rich effect. 


work, Thomas Adams’ 


Minor and Major. F. 


Eight transcriptions 


“Souvenir Poétique,” 


F. Flaxin: 
Harker is responsible for the newly 
vised arrangement of a well-known 0 
Overture i! 
H. M 
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j0SEPH PRESS IN 
AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 


» recital, Joseph Press, Aeolian 
pec. 1, evening; Gregory Ashman, 
yvanist. The program: Sonata, 
. prelude (for ’cello alone), Sara- 
(for ’cello alone), Bourée 1, Bourée 
’cello alone), Bach; Variations 
pococo Theme, Tchaikovsky; Adagio 
time in America), Ariosii; Etude, 
-_Glazounoff; Sérénade Andalouse 
time in America), Kaempt; 
-o, Klengel. 
irst appearance of more than or- 
interest and significance was that 
eph Press, a Russian ’cellist who 
a name for himself in Germany 
fore the outbreak of the war and 
has since been conspicuous in the 
world of Moscow. An audience 
of jarge numbers gave him a cordial 


‘ 
fe * 


vreelIng. 

Mr. Press won his hearers at the out- 
set by the warm, vibrant, colorful tone 
that he drew from his instrument, a 
tone that never became harsh or 
scratchy,” in the forte passages and 
never lost its beautiful telling quality, no 
matter how fine the pianissimo to which 
it was spun out. His playing through- 
out afforded a rare illustration of the 
tonal variety of which a ’cello is capable 
in the hands of an artist of imagination 
and emotional temperament. At the 
same time, there were occasional evi- 
dences of a tendency toward faulty in- 
tonation, Which prevented some of his 
rapid passage work especially from be- 
ing altogether satisfactory. 

\ Sarabande in a Bach group for 
‘cello alone, the other numbers being a 
Prelude and two Bourées, presented a 
moment of outstanding beauty in a re- 
cital notable for unusually beautiful 
ello playing. <A fine performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s familiar Variations on a 
Rococo Theme was unfortunately marred 
hy two untimely interruptions caused by 
the utterly irresponsible applause of ir- 
rational enthusiasts whose musical un- 
lerstanding was by no means commen- 
surate with their zeal to register an 
overwhelming success for the newcomer. 
The Etude in C Sharp Minor from 
Chopin’s On. 25, as arranged by Glazoun- 
off, proved a capital vehicle for Mr. 
Press’s exceptional command of tonal 
coloring, albeit the arrangement ‘as such 
isa far from satisfactory one. A spe- 
cial tribute is due the accompanist, Greg- 
ory Ashman, for the valuable assistance 
he furnished the recital-giver. H. J. 





CONCERTS IN AUGUSTA, GA. 


(ray-Lhevinnes Presented in Recital by 
Newly Formed Musical Association 


Augusta, GA., Dec. 5.—Mischa Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, and Estelle Gray-Lhe- 


vinne, violinist, were heard in recital un- 
cer the auspices of the newly formed 
Augusta Musical Association at the Tub- 
man Auditorium on Nov. 18. 


Interest 
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Music Publishers 
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Ten NEW Publications 
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in an attractive program was enhanced 


by the informative historical account of 
the music given by Mrs. Lhevinne. 
The winter series of musicales organ- 
ized by the association was recently 
opened with a program of vocal and in- 
strumental music and choral pieces. Rus- 
sell Hammel, boy soprano, sang, and 
Henry Philip Cross and Robert A. Irvin, 
pianists, played an arrangement for two 


pianos of part-of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Among the choral music was 
“Dear Old Georgia,” composed by Mr. 
Cross, conductor, to words by J. Edgar 
Probyn. 

Bertha Pendleton, local soprano, sang 
in an invitation recital given at her home. 
Miss Pendleton recently appeared as solo- 
ist with the Arion Club of Charleston, 
S. C. Bm. Fs ©. 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS 


Orchestral Emsomble Gives 
Works of Britishers—Local 
Club Ensembles Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 3.—The second 
meeting of the Chamber Music Associa- 
tion, last Sunday afternoon, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, brought the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Ensemble, composed 
of the first desk men of the various in- 
struments, in a most delightful pro- 
gram, including novelties. The modern- 
ists were well represented, the Britisher, 
Josef Holbrooke, contributing a some- 
what formless and grotesquely inspired 
suite for oboe, clarinet, horn and bas- 
soon, and Eugene Goosens a trio for 
flute, ’cello and piano, entitled “Impres- 
sions of a Holiday.” The five short 
pieces were full of atmosphere. Ellis 
Clark Hammann was the pianist. The 
string quartet and the woodwind quintet 
played a most interesting arrangement 
of three sections from Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner” and the Dvorak quintet 
for strings with added contrabass. 

The Matinée Musical Club chorus and 
orchestra took the large part in the 
afternoon of music of the club list Tues- 
day. The guest artist was Luigi Boc- 
celli, the blind baritone, a pupil of the 
late David Bispham. His voice is rich 
in quality and very suave. He sang 
arias from “Falstaff,” “Zaza” and “Pag- 


CHAMBER NOVELTIES 


liacci,” his Prologue being fired with dra- 
matic spirit. The chorus, conducted by 
Helen Pulaski Innes, was heard to ad- 
rantage in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song 
of India” and the Spring Song from 
“Samson and Delila.” The orchestra di- 
rected by Nina Prettyman Howell gave a 
vigorous reading of the “Euryanthe” 
Overture. Mrs. Howell also appeared as 
soloist in Vieuxtemps’ “Tarantelle”’ and 
other numbers, playing with her custom- 
ary finish and fluency of technique. 
Marie Wright sang the “O Don Fatale”’ 
from “Don Carlos” in a smooth and well 
handled contralto. 

The Philadelphia Music Club gave an 
interesting historical program at the 
Bellevue-Stratford under the auspices of 
the music history study section of the 
club. Dorothy Shelmerdine sang the 
“Prayer and Invocation to Ka” from 
“The Book of the Dead.” Marjorie 
Carter gave an ancient Egyptian dance 
accompanied on the harp by Florence 


Adele Wightman. Lena Bricker sang 
two old Hebrew songs. The French 
period was well illustrated by songs 


sung by Mrs. Albert Fink and dances, 
skilfully done by Catherine Littlefield, 
of the “Sally” cast. A seventeenth 
century minuet was danced by the pupils 
of Caroline Littlefield, the club’s direc- 
tor of interpretative dancing. Gregorian 
chants and old Italian songs were given 


by Mrs. Sverre Gulbranson and _ the 
historical revue was closed by some 
lovely old English songs. W. R. M. 





SERIES IN SPARTANBURG 


Bonucci and Salvi Open Concerts at Col- 
lege—Negro Chorus Sings 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., Dec. 2.—Arturo 
Bonucci, ‘cellist, and Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, gave the first of the winter con- 
cert series under the auspices of Con- 
verse College and the Women’s Music 
Club of this city, at Converse College 
auditorium. A large audience which 
filled the hall showed itself delighted with 
the program. 

The Silver Hill Jubilee Singers, an 
organization of colored singers, gave a 
program of Negro spirituals before a 
crowded house at the Rex Theater, Nov. 
27. This body of Negro singers, made up 
of the most educated colored persons in 
this section, rarely sing for white audi- 
ences, but when they do, the occasion is 
a memorable one and the theater is 
crowded to hear their authentic interpre- 
tion of the folk-songs. D. G. S. 





Cecil Fanning Reads Own Poem at Re- 
cital in Waterloo, Ia. 

WATERLOO, IA., Dec. 5.—Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, appeared in recital with H. B. 
Turpin at the piano, at the East High 
School recently. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the reading by the artist of 
an original poem, “The Bend in the 
toad.” His vocal numbers, several of 
them by composers of the classic period, 
were applauded by an appreciative au- 
dience. Bp. ©. 








Henry F. Seibert Plays in Reading 

READING, PA., Dec. 5.—Henry F. Sei- 
bert, organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Church, recently gave his first recital 
since his return from Italy. He was for- 
merly organist at St. Stephen’s Church, 
where he gave his first program, which 
included two compositions by his master, 
Pietro Yon, the Second Concert Study 
and “Gesu Bambino.” Other composers 
represented were Pagella, Bonnet, Bach, 
Ravanello, Schumann and Boex. Kath- 
ryn E. Noll, a Philadelphia contralto. 
made her local début at this recital and 
sang artistically. Rev. T. W. Dickert, 
pastor of the church, delivered a brief 
address in appreciation of Mr. Seibert’s 
art. During the summer Mr. Seibert 
went with Mr. Yon to the latter’s native 
country in order to study and to play 
for some of the leading Italian musicians. 


RACHMANINOFF IN RECITAL 





Local 





Syracuse Audience Hears Pianist 
Teachers Appear 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 3.—A far larger 
audience of music lovers greeted Rach- 
maninoff at his recital in the Mizpah on 
Nov. 29, than heard him a year ago on 
his first visit here. His program, in- 
cluding numbers of Liszt, Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff, Dohnanyi and Kreisler-Rach- 
maninoff, was rich in inspiration, and 
the audience rose to the occasion by giv- 
ing him an unusual ovation. The re- 
cital commission of the First Baptist 
Church presented the pianist. 

Walter Vaughan, tenor, and George 
Smith, pianist, gave a joint recital at 
Crouse College Hall. Both are members 
of the faculty, and revealed a musician- 
ship in their work which was received 
with enthusiasm. 

Adolph Frey of the piano department 
of the College of Fine Arts gave a con- 
vincing account of his talents at the 
Morning Musicals, Inec., on Nov. 23. 

ee ee A 


Perfield Demonstration in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Dec. 3.—A second 
monthly demonstration for mothers was 
given recently by pupils of Mildred E. 
Eberhard, exponent of the Effa Ellis Per- 
field Music System. The results of Miss 
Eberhard’s teaching were shown in sight 
reading, melodic dictation, improvisations 
and harmony and rhythm and exercises 
by several children. The second part of 
the program was particularly interest- 
ing. It presented the young students in 
piano numbers, several of which were 
their own compositions. Angelina Gag- 
liarduecci, Gordon Smith, Vincent Gag- 
liarducci, Wahneta Hobbs, Katharine 
Riley, Isobel Smith and Thelma Heide! 
were the players. 


String Quartet. Appears. in 


Ottawa, Can. 

OTTAWA, CAN., Nov. 28.—The London 
String Quartet gave a fine program of 
chamber music which was thoroughly 
enjoyed and much applauded by the audi- 
ence which filled the ball room of the 
Chateau Laurier, on Nov. 23. The con- 
cert was under the management of the 
Ladies’ Morning Music Club. a>? 


London 


FRIEDMAN DAZZLES 
IN PIANO RECITAL 


Piano recital, Ignaz Friedman, Aeolian 
Hall, Dec. 3, afternoon. The program: 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
Handel, Brahms; Sonata, B Minor, Liszt: 
Polonaise, B Flat, Chopin; Valse, HB 
Minor, Chopin; Nocturne in B, Op. 62, 
Chopin; “Tannhduser’” Overture, Wag- 
ner-Liszt, 

Ignaz Friedman signalized his return 
for a second tour of this country with 
a recital at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon. It was an event that proved 
to be an occasion for great rejoicing on 
the part of that section of the public 
profoundly impressed by his playing last 
year as well as many newly gained ad- 
mirers. Mr. Friedman is a player of 
such prodigious technical powers as to 
be able to afford a full measure, pressed 
down and running over, of thrills for 
those not yet too blasé to be capable of 
reacting to sensational feats on the key- 
board. The most formidable technica! 
problems are the merest child’s play to 
him, and it is but natural, perhaps, at. 
any rate it is comprehensible, that he 
should be carried away, as he appeared 
to be, by the mere joy of revelling in his 
astounding capabilities. To those seek- 
ing enlightenment as to the inner mes- 
sage of a composer’s work he seems to 
have much less to offer. The Brahms- 
Handel Variations were for the most 
part too rapidly and glibly played, the 
Liszt Sonata was somewhat shattered by 
the explosive dynamic changes with 
which he invested it, the Chopin num- 
bers were played too much in the spirit 
of Liszt, the B Major nocturne, Op. 62, 
in particular failing of its essential ef- 
fect. 

gut as an illustration of what can 
be done by means of a_ tremendous 
technique the recital was a remarkable 
exhibition. The Chopin Etude in double 
thirds was rippled off with marvelous 
clarity and ease in a manner reminiscent 
of the way in which Moriz Rosenthal 
used to play Chopin’s D Flat Waltz in 
his own arrangement of double thirds. 
The “Tannhiuser” Overture was, of 
course, a vehicle that could not be sur- 
passed for Mr. Friedman’s skill and, 
needless to say, he made the most of 
the opportunities it afforded him. There 
were many encores both midway in the 
program and at the end. including the 
so-called “Butterfly” Etude of Chopin, 
which probably was played faster than 
ever before in this city, at least in the 
memory of the present generation of 
concert-goers. H. J. 
Henry Steigner Lectures on Art Before 

Norfolk Audience 


NORFOLK, VA., Dec. 3.—Before an 
audience which crowded the auditorium 
of the Society of Fine Arts, Henry 
Steigner, New York teacher of diction 
and dramatic reader, gave a lecture on 
“Art in Daily Life,” here recently. In 
a talk which won immediate interest, 
Mr. Steigner outlined the progress of 
music and painting. He urged that the 
beauty of art should be infused into our 
daily actions and his message was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the large 
audience. 





Ignaz Friedmar. Acclaimed in Davenport 


DAVENPORT, IA., Dec. 5.—Ignaz Fried- 
man, Polish pianist. when he appeared at 
the Augustana College chapel, Rock 
Island, on Nov. 28, under the auspices 
of the Tri-City Musical Association, re- 
ceived an ovation. His Chopin numbers, 
the Polonaise Op. 53, and two Mazurkas, 
were notable, but his art in this music 
was exceeded by that shown in the Bach- 
Busoni “Chaconne.” While only a small 
audience greeted the virtuoso on this, his 
first appearance, it is certain that he 
will play to a packed house should he 
come again to the three towns. 

A. M. S. 


Frederick H. Haywood will demon 
strate his voice culture course of “Uni- 
versal Song” at the Washington Irving 
High School Auditorium on the after 
noon of Dec. 12 with a class of boys and 
girls from Stuyvesant High School, un- 
der the direction of Frederic M. David- 
son, assistant director of public school 
music. 





_—.. 





SOPRANO 


ning Post. 


“Miss Lang has genuine talent.” 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Eve- 


Address 
4753 Beacon St. 
Chicago 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published tn this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 

a Editor MusicaL AMERICA. 











A Composers’ Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: _ 

I appreciate thoroughly the splendid- 
ly discriminating article in MUSICAL 
AMERICA early in October, about my 
piano sonata. 

Such a piece of work as the sonata, 
is done in the first instance, for the 
extreme pleasure and_ satisfaction it 
gives. But after. it is done, and the joy 
of actually working on it is over, the 
greatest encouragement comes from hav- 
ing it fall into the hands of someone who 
has the insight to see the spirit back of 
the work, and criticize it constructively. 

This has happened in your office, in 
connection with my sonata, and I sincere- 
ly trust this line of appreciation will fall 
into the hands of the writer of the article 
for “thank you’s” that are genuine, help 
this old world to go round to a much 
happier tune. 

Yours with best wishes, 
F. MARION RALSTON. 

Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 27, 1921. 





Boston Society of Singers 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Now that the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany have terminated their engagement 


at the Boston Opera House, the Boston 
musical world (and it still exists) is 
priding itself on its own Boston Society 
of Singers at the Arlington Theater. 
This is no reflection on Fortune Gallo 
and his splendid artists, whom we all en- 
joyed; rather a patting on the back, 
that we have, at popular prices so ade- 
quate an association, as a permanent 
fixture. 

Since this company opened, a few 
weeks ago, the houses have been increas- 
ing week by week, until at opening per- 
formances they are almost S. R. O. Last 
evening they sang “The Bohemian Girl,” 
the first light opera, after a series of 
splendid performances of grand opera. 
The cast consisted of Helena Morrill, 
Norman Arnold, Stanley Deacon, Elva 
Boyden, Herbert Waterous, Edward 
Haslit and Margaret Gilbert and they 
gave one of the most splendid perform- 
ances the writer has been privileged 
to enjoy, in ages. With scarcely a 
week’s training the chorus, did more than 
one usually expects of a Metropolitan 
chorus in twice that time, and the house 
was capacity. 

I understand that the desire for grand 
opera in English is rapidly spreading 
and thought you might be interested to 
know how enthusiastically Boston has 
received such a venture. 

SYLVIA CUSHMAN, 

Music Critic of the Boston Telegram. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 30, 1921. 





Making French Works Accessible 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Under the heading of “Profiteering in 
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(7 usical America Open Forum ) 


Foreign Music,” you called attention in 
a leading editorial in a recent issue of 
your esteemed magazine, to the difficulty 
of obtaining foreign music publications 
in this country. You pointed out therein, 
the fact that certain existing exigencies 
have made it well nigh impossible to se- 
cure copies of foreign musical works, ex- 
cept at considerable inconvenience and at 
often exorbitant prices. 

I feel confident, therefore, that many 
of your readers will be glad to know that 
the Fine Arts Importing Corporation, lo- 
cated in the Bush Terminal Building, 
New York, has been able to secure the 
patronage of the French Government, as 
well as the co-operation of leading 
French publishers, in introducing the 
works of contemporary French compos- 
ers and also French editions of classical 
and modern works of other nations at 
prices which compare favorably with 
those obtaining in Paris. I find that the 
existence of such a corporation is not yet 
widely known and that the knowledge of 
it is much appreciated by those musicians 
to whom I have happened to speak. 

HAROLD DAVISSON. 

New York City, Dec. 1, 1921. 





An Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a constant reader of your pub- 
lication, I wish to express my huge 
delight, and to congratulate you particu- 
larly on the series of fine and instructive 
articles written by Maurice Halperson. 
A great many of my musical friends and 
others have found the articles’ on 
“Ernani,” and the very illuminating one 
on Korngold’s “Dead City,” the latter of 
which unquestionably was the best con- 
temporaneous article published on the 
latest Metropolitan novelty. It is cer- 
tainly inspiring to know that the average 
business man can find in a publication of 
this kind instructive material to read. 
Thanking you, and with many good 
wishes, I am, DANIEL H. Scort. 

New York, Nov. 28, 1921. 





The Alliance and the Young Artist 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I enjoyed so much listening to the vari- 
ous addresses at the annual meeting of 
the Alliance. Am proud to be a member. 

There was just one thing lacking. Mr. 
Freund did not give those of us who had 
been actually helped by the Alliance and 
by himself a chance to testify to what such 
an organization and the papers that sup- 
port it mean to us, the young American 
artists. I wanted to jump up and say 
that before Oct. 1, I was merely a stu- 
dent of singing. To-day I am a student 
still, of course, and expect to be one 
always, but I have been launched upon 
my career, and why? 

In the first place, Martinelli, that great 
Italian tenor, risked letting an American 
singer, who has never studied except in 
America, and who is only a beginner, 
share with him his concert tour this sea- 
son. And on top of that comes your 
MusicAL AMERICA. After I had read 
your paper of Nov. 5 and seen the refer- 
ence to myself, I was the happiest girl in 
the world, for had not Mephisto himself 
acknowledged my success? 

I know that Mr. Freund and the Musi- 
cal Alliance are one and the same, for 
his heart is in the Alliance. In his kind- 
ness to me he has exemplified his desire 
to help and not hinder a beginner. 

Rosa POWELL. 

New York, Nov. 29, 1921. 





To the Editor of MusitcAL AMERICA: 


Reading the second section of MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Nov. 26, I have become thor- 
oughly awake to the splendid work of 
The Musical Alliance, and I want to do 
my bit toward helping. 

Music has to be preached with all the 
sincerity and purpose that religion has. 
The two are absolutely akin and when 
older people realize it enough to train 
their children to know and feel it, then 
we will be a happier, truer, finer people 
—a people more to be respected than we 
now are. 


— 

Music in the public schools! (| 
have lots of people with the abil :y ,¢ 
Mrs. Talbott working on that poi If 
more people could read this splen ; 
count of the meeting on Nov. 17 | ,, 
sure some notice of the value of n 
would be taken. If that section oy), 
go into the homes all over the ©:a;,. 
and sink deep into the hearts of parey;. 
teachers, politicians and clergyme i 
every leader in civic affairs, surely ¢ho, 
would do as I have done and awake ¢ 
the crying need! 

Enclosed is one dollar and a h:/f ;, 
stamps—membership $1.00 and {ift, 
cents to pay for as many copies ©: ge,. 
tion two of the 26th issue as it \ jj], 

As a life-long indorser of The Misc) 
Alliance, I remain, 

GRACE Money. 

Campbell, Albermarle Co., Va., Noy 

29, 1921. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERI«:: 


I have read with deep interest the 
account of the wonderful progress of the 
movement undertaken by the Musica! 4). 
liance. The addresses of those presen; 
were splendid and full of the righ: king 
of enthusiasm, which helps to bring 
great projects to finality. ; 

I was pleased also to read the speech 
of my friend, Mr. Camilieri, in whose 
work I am so deeply interested and ay 
also trying to further to the best of my 
ability. ROSE VILLAR, 

New York, Dec. 1, 1921. 





To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERI 


Among the many dollars required of 
me for club dues, charity, etc., there are 
none that go out of my flat pocket-book 
so cheerfully and with a 100 per cent of 
interest in the use made of them as the 
ones representing membership in the 
Red Cross and the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. Both organizations 
mean medicine for body and soul. 

With the enclosed dues for the coming 
year and a toast to the great promoter, 
I am a member. 

“World Without End” 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 
Director of. Music. 
Wilson Normal School, Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 28, 1921. 





Claire Dux and “Gallery-Gods” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your interesting interview with 
Claire Dux, the singer spoke of th 
testimonial sent her by the gallery-gods 
at Covent Garden in London at the time 
she had to leave the stage -because of 
trouble with her eyes, but modestly did 
not tell how she sent each of indorsers an 
autographed photograph. It was a nice 
reciprocation of appreciation. 

It is to be regretted that America is 
not to hear Miss Dux in the Mozart 
operas. Her Pamina in “The Magic 
Flute” links this generation with the 
golden age we hear so much about. 

RAY HENDERSON. 

New York City, Nov. 30, 1921. 





Consider It Far the Best 


Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed find subscription. 

After trying all the musical papers, 
I am not afraid to say that to me MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA is by far the very best. |! 
cannot do without my weekly copy— 
hence my subscription. 

Hoping for still greater success 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 

Louis HOTA! 
New Orleans. 





Permit me to congratulate you 
the Fall Issue of MusicAL AMERICA. ! 
is the best ever. With every wish ‘0 
continued success, 

HELEN MAY JOHNS0’ 

Asbury Park, N.J. 





I have always found MusicaLt AMF! 
ICA most helpful in teaching, lectu 
and program building, but the Fall Issu' 
of Oct. 22 is so surprisingly wonde"' 
that I wish to express my apprecia 
It is an incentive to all sorts of 
ideas and efforts. 
(Mrs. JOHN W.) 

BENTLEY. 

Houston, Tex. 


FERREL BUCHA 











ZANELLI 


511 FIFTH AVE. 


BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
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: Concerts by Visiting and Local 


Artists Fill Canton’s Calendar 


a \NTON, OHIO, Dec. 3.—Frances 
hee: contralto, and Riccardo 
Martin, tenor, sang for the first time in 
Canton to an audience of more than 3000 
eons on Nov. 5. Both artists, who 
‘. in fine voice and sang with remark- 
ear diction, were enthusiastically 
greeted. Miss Ingram’s chief solo was 
«Amour, Viens Aider!” from “Samson et 
Dalila,” and another feature of the con- 


pe 
were 
ably cl 
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cert was Mr. Martin’s interpretation of 
“Vesti la Giubba,” from “Pagliacci.” Mr. 
Martin sang as one of his encore-pieces 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” by Foster. 
Hubert Carlin of Chicago was the ac- 
companist. This concert, the second in 
the People’s Musical Course, was sub- 
stituted for the one to have been given 
by Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, ana 
afterward canceled. 
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; SOPRANO 

EY 

i 

vf 

ES ECHOES FROM HER NEW YORK RECITAL OF 
: NOVEMBER 4th 

ER 

iFS Mildred Graham, a_ well trained singer, with highly polished vocal 
IE’ style, was heard in recital yesterday afternoon. Her tone is even and 
IK unusually beautiful. She has it under all but perfect control. She is one 
la! of those singers who represent the highest goal of singing teachers and 
1S as an example of purely vocal art her recital was worth while. 
1D) —New York Telegram. 

Fi Mildred Graham, soprano, disclosed her gifts and accomplishments in 
EY a very exacting program, embracing songs of varied styles and a large 
2) range of expression. She is equipped with a naturally good voice and 
13% sang with musical intelligence and a knowledge of interpretive methods. 
13) —New York Herald. 

ies Miss Graham is to be commended for intelligent ideas of interpretation. 
8) —New York Tribune. 

IE Miss Graham has accomplishments quite above the ordinary as an 
iE interpreter of lieder and adapts her resources to the end she has in view 
lex with intelligence and skill—New York American. 

EF Miss Graham possesses a voice of fine quality especially in the medium 
1 FS register. . Her interpretive ability is far above the average .. . 
ID) In the first group Scarlatti’s ‘‘Violette’’ was charmingly sung. The second 
EY group contained two high _ spots, Schumann’s ‘‘Fruhlingsnacht’” and 
A Cornelius’s “Vorabend.” In the third group, a Mexican song was the best 
\8) musically and the best presented. The final group in English was also 
1 well given. All in all, Miss Graham is a welcome recruit to the ranks 
Kk of recital artists.—Musical America. 

.) Thoroughly artistic is the term which would most truly characterize 
Ee the recital given by Mildred Graham in Town Hall on November 4th. 
Al . . . She had ample opportunity to display the beauty of her voice, the 
) clarity of her diction, and the breadth of her interpretive art and she took 
S) advantage of each opportunity .. . she at once succeeded in estab- 
le lishing herself in the hearts of her audience both by reason of her fine 
xX art and the charm of her personality. . . . Third group serve d to 
ES display Miss Graham’s linguistic ability, for it included two French con- 
> tributions, one Italian, one Finnish and a Mexican song which was one of 
Ri the loveliest things she did. ge ; Z . 
a! A remarkably dramatic setting of MacCrae’s “In Filander’s Fields 
.) opened her English group. She sang it with an intensity of feeling 
Ee that echoed in the hearts of her hearers. “When May Is Turnin’ to June 
le proved to be a general favorite. Two songs by Florence Turner-Maley 
iR¢ were especially interesting, not only because they are excellent in 
15) themselves, but because they were dedicated to Miss Graham. 
ID Musical Courier. 
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Olive Kline, soprano, and John Quine, 
baritone, gave the third recital of this 
series, in the Auditorium, and were 
warmly acclaimed, many encores being 
demanded. Miss Kline’s principal aria 
was “Je Suis Titania,” from “Mignon,” 
and Mr. Quine’s was “Vision Fugitive,” 
from “Hérodiade.” The accompaniments 
were played by Elsie Stanley. 


Sousa Appears in Concerts 


John P. Sousa came to Canton on Nov. 
21 for two concerts, the first in which he 
has appeaved since his accident six 
weeks ago. Mr. Sousa was greatly inter- 
ested in a visit he paid to the old Mc- 


Kinley homestead, across the street from 
the new McKinley High School Auditor- 
ium, where the afternoon school concert 
was given; and at this concert he gave a 
short talk in eulogy of McKinley. John 
Dolan, cornetist, and George Carey, xylo- 
phonist, were two soloists rew to Can- 
ton audiences, and were welcomed with 
marked favor. One of Mr. Carey’s solos 
was Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso.” 
In an encore-piece, he played witb four 
hammers. Although Canton has heard 
Mr. Sousa and his band about six times, 
they seem to be more popular at every 
visit. 

The Canton Women’s Club, organized 
last winter, has conducted several in- 
teresting concerts. One of these was 
given on Oct. 24 by Mrs. Rachel Frease- 
Green of Canton, soprano, and Mrs. Caro- 
line Harter-Williams of Cleveland, vio- 
linist, assisted by Mrs. Anna Bolus-Loi- 
chot of Cleveland, pianist. Mrs. Frease- 
Green sang “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” 
and a group of four songs, “Snowdrop,” 
by Rachmaninoff; “Claire de Lune,” by 
Fauré; “The Bluebell,” by MacDowell, 
and “Song of Sunshine,” by Florence 
Turner-Maley. The solo music of Mrs. 
Harter-Williams comprised a Sonata by 
Tartini, Wieniawski’s “Capriccio,” and 
other music, with a Kreisler Valse as an 
encore-piece. These artists and Mrs. 
Bolus-Loichot presented “Le Nil,” by 
Leroux, as an ensemble number. Mrs. 
Fred McCarol played Mrs. Green’s ac- 
companiments. 

At a recital arranged by the music 
committee of the Canton Women’s Club, 
Harry Jones, tenor, sang “La Donna e 
Mobile,” from “Rigoletto,” and a quar- 
tet by Godard was played by Mrs. Gail 
Watson Cable and Winnifred Zinninger, 
violins; Jules Bretling, viola, and Bert 
Nusly and Dr. Beck, ’cellos. <A _ violin 
trio by Rubinstein, a violin quintet by 
Grainger, and a group of songs were also 
included in the program. 


Lodges Active 


The Masonic Lodge has organized the 
Nazir Grotto Concert series, and the sec- 
ond of these was given on Nov. 24 in the 
new McKinley High School Auditorium 
before more than 1000 members of the 
lodge. The artists were six girls, known 
as the Chicago Festival Orchestra, and 
their program was highly appreciated. 








“The Most Successful Concert We Ever Had”’ 
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SCORES AT OPENING MUSICALE OF THE 
NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY NOV. 


fall. 


we have ever had.” 
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appearances with the society this season. ) 


SYLVA 


Mme. Sylva, whose unique recitals have won her enthusiastic 
receptions wherever she has appeared, made another of her 
sensational successes before the New York Mozart Society this 
Presenting a program which ranged from a haunting 
Spanish lullaby to Walter Kramer’s dramatic “Faltering Dusk,” 
and which ended in a striking arrangement of scenes from her 
world-famous Carmen, in costume; Mme. Sylva received, as 
always, the unanimous tribute: “The most successful concert 


(P. S.—Mme. Sylva was immediately re-engaged for two more 


Manager, HARRY H. HALL 
GABRIELLE ELLIOTT, Associate, 


101 Park Ave., New York City 








The Chicago players will also give the 
third concerts of the series. 
A choir has been formed by the Elks’ 
Lodge, and among its singers are Les- 
ter DeVarney, Dave P. Reese, who is 
connected with the proposed new oratorio 
society of Canton; George Parsons, in- 
structor of music in the local schools; 
Tuttle Walker and C. E. Poorman. 

Mrs. Mary O. Eddy gave a lecture-re- 
cital on “Folk-Songs in America” at a 
meeting of the Senior MacDowell Club 
and a program of music from the works 
of Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, Schubert, 
Seriabine, and Fay Foster, and a reading 
given by Lucy Niklas also interested the 
members. 


New MacDowell Club 


A Junior MacDowell Club has been or- 
ganized in Canton. Annabelle Hesse is 
chairman and Winnifred Zinninger, sec- 
retary. The first meeting was held on 
Nov. 26. 

The Dinevor Welsh Concert Company 
appeared in a program at the First Con- 
gregational Church. The company com- 
prises Jeanette Christine, soprano; 
Glyndwr G. Jones, baritone; Llewellyn 
Edwards, and Annelle Barret, violinists. 

The Paulist Choristers of New York 
City gave a concert in the Auditorium 
on Nov. 10 for the benefit of the build- 
ing fund of Mt. Marie College. 

Grazella Pulliver of Cleveland, chair- 
man of the Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs, lectured to the various sections 
of the Women’s Club of Massillon, Ohio. 

Mrs. Charles A. MacDonald of Can- 
ton and vice-president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, attended the 
annual meeting of that organization at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sylvia Marburger, formerly of Can- 
ton, is touring the Northwestern States 
this winter as accompanist for Lillian 
Eubank, mezzo-soprano. Charles Fry, 
violinist, and former resident of Can- 
ton, who has been associated with At- 
lanta Conservatory, is booked to appear 
in some of the larger Southern cities with 
Mrs. John Candler, pianist. 

The Alliance Music Study Club opened 
its fall season in October with Evalyn 
Sthaler as director. Negro and Indian 
music made up the program, and it was 
decided to have a program exchange with 
the State Federation of Music Clubs. 

The boys’ choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church gave a concert last week with 
Ralph Clewell as conductor. 

Other recent events in Canton were 
concerts by the Arion Singing Society, 
conducted by Carl Schrewier; the East 
Akron Male Chorus of thirty voice, con- 
ducted by Rhys Evans, and a series of 
concerts by A. W. Roper of Winona, Ind., 
and formerly with “Billy” Sunday, evan- 
gelist. R. L. M. 
Thomas Egan and Mme. Breton Sing for 

Prisoners on Thanksgiving Day 


STILLWATER, MINN., Dec. 3.—For some 
years it has been part of Thanksgiving 
routine at the Minnesota State Prison 
for the Orpheum Theater Players of St. 
Paul to appear in a vaudeville program. 
Owing to the great amount of scenery 
which would have had to be transported, 
the plan was not found feasible this year. 
Instead, the prisoners heard Thomas 
gan, Irish tenor, and Lilian Breton, 
soprano, in a concert program. 


Columbia University Orchestra to Play 
Admission will be free to a concert to 
be given by the Columbia University 
Orchestra at Earl Hall of the University 
on the evening of Dec. 14. No tickets 
will be required. Herbert Dittler is the 
conductor of the orchestra, which has 
thirty-five members, men and women. 
The program will include the D Major 
Symphony of Haydn and Nikolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture. 


The Waldorf-Astoria orchestra, Jo- 
seph Knecht, conductor, initiated a series 
of sixteen Sunday evening concerts with 
instrumental soloists, on Dec. 4. 
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an elementary grasp of the piano. 
2 Scientifically developed, introducing the 
scale, middle C, both clefs, accidentals, sequences—all 
in rhythm. A little story, complete, told in big type, 
and 28 illustrations. Price, 60 cents, net 
Special introductory offer: 50 cents post-paid, 
Order from your dealer or 


HAROLD FLAMMER 


PUBLISHER - NEW YORK 
457 WEST 45% STREET 
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INDIANAPOLIS HAILS STRAUSS PROGRAMS 





With Elisabeth Schumann and 
Piastro, Composer Appears 
—Ovation for Gerhardt 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 3.—The mu- 
sic of Strauss was the feature of two 
programs given here on Nov. 27, the first 
by Strauss himself with the assistance 
of Elisabeth Schumann and Mishel Pias- 
tro, and the second in a lieder program 
by Elena Gerhardt. 

Strauss’ presence as accompanist, in 
the concert presented by the Ona B. Tal- 
bot Fine Arts Association, gave to the oc- 
casion an importance and interest which 
was greatly appreciated. Mme. Schu- 
mann charmed the auditors with her in- 








HERBERT GOULD 


Basso-Cantante 








An AMERICAN 
-RECITALIST 


The singing of English is an art 





Herbert Gould has_ thoroughly 
mastered 
Recitals :: Oratorio 
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CHICAGO 























His golden notes soared over the the- 
atre, bringing all under its magic spell. 


—Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, Nov. 


11, 1921. 
215 WEST 
NEW YORK 


Address: 


116th STREET 


terpretations, and the violinist, in his 
numbers, revealed unusual dignity and 
style. Generous applause followed the 
program and the three artists had to bow 
acknowledgments repeatedly. 

Mme. Gerhardt proved herself an in- 
comparable singer of lieder when she 
sang before a Mannerchor audience. In 
a series of songs culled from Strauss, 
Beethoven, Brahms, and a group of Car- 
penter, Henry Carey and Erich Wolff, 
she captivated her hearers. The ac- 
companiments by Maurice Eisner were 
admirable. 

That the Mendelssohn Choir stands for 
the best type of music, was indicated by 
the concert on Nov. 28, when Percy 
Grainger was assisting conductor. Un- 
der the leadership of Percival Owen, a 
program of works by a mixed chorus 
and by male and female voices was pre- 
sented. Refreshing interpretations of his 
own and other works were presented by 
Mr. Grainger. . & 





Charlotte Peegé Fulfils Many Engage- 
ments on Concert Tour 


In addition to concerts given in London 
and Hamilton, Canada, Charlotte Peege, 
contralto, has sung in fifteen cities in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio and Mich- 
igan during the first five weeks of her 
Her December itinerary includes 


tour. 4 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Evansville, St. Louis, Quincy, Moline, 


Davenport, Peoria, Bloomington, Spring- 
field, Ill., and Joliet. After a brief rest 
of a week during the Christmas holidays, 
Miss Peegé will resume her concerts in 
several Wisconsin cities. 





Gruen Returns from Tour 


Early in November, Rudolph Gruen, 
pianist and accompanist, returned to 
New York from a tour of five and a half 
weeks with Evelyn Scotney, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
appeared with her at a concert of the 
Mundell Choral Club of Brooklyn on 
Nov. 11. Mr. Gruen was in White Plains, 
N. Y., on Nov. 17, for a concert with 
Virginia Rea, soprano, and also played 
during the month for Delphine March, 
contralto, at the Biltmore, and for Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, at Hartford, Conn. His De- 
cember dates so far have included ap- 
pearances with Grace Kerns, scprano; 
Fred Patton, baritone, and Joseph 
Stopak, violinist, at Yonkers, and Alt- 
house at Passaic, N. J., and Cleveland. 
On Dec. 12 Mr. Gruen will be in Reading, 
Pa., with Althouse and Julia Claussen, 


HARVEY 
HINDERMYER 


TENOR 
Just returned from 10 weeks’ 
tour (Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Missouri, lowa) 


He demonstrated his great versatility as 


a tenor.—St. Peter (Minn.) Herald, 
Sept. 16, 1921. 

Voice of exquisite quality—Adams 
(Minn.) Review, Sept. 22, 1921. 


Excels in concert, particularly dialect 
songs and ballads of a quaint nature. 
—Custer Co. Chief, 
Oct. 20, 1921. 


quality.—Geneva 
10, 1921. 


of rare 


Nov. 


voice 
Signal, 


Tenor 
(Neb.) 


Was received with the most pronounced 
approval by the vast audience.—Platts- 


mouth (Neb.) Eve. Journal, Nov. 26, 
1921. 
NEW Telephone: 3610 University 


Broken Bow, Neb., 








mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; on Dec. 15 in Springfield, 
Ohio, and on Dec. 16 at the Biltmore, 
with Althouse, and with Miss Scotney 
at a concert of the Mozart Society of 
New York on Dec. 20. 





Huberman Establishes Unusual Record 
with Nine New York Engagements 


An unusual record for a violinist mak- 
ing practically his first tour of the United 
States is being established by Bronislaw 
Huberman, whose only previous Ameri- 
can appearance was twenty-four years 
ago, when he played here as a boy prod- 
igy. Mr. Huberman’s bookings include 
nine dates in Greater New York. In addi- 
tion to two recitals with Paul Frenkel, at 
the piano, he has three appearances as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra; 
two with Richard Strauss, both in a 
chamber music program and as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra; a Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Sunday night con- 
cert and one appearance with the Friends 


of Music. 


Saminsky to Conduct Own Work with 
Detroit Orchestra 


The first performance in America of 
Lazare Saminsky’s symphonic poem, 
“Vigiliae,” will be given by the Detroit 
Symphony at the end of December, and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch has invited the 
Russian composer to conduct the work. 
This month, Mr. Saminsky, together with 
Nikolas Roerich, the Russian painter, is 
to lecture before the Chicago Arts Club, 
on “Snegourotchka” by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, just before the presentation of 
that opera by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. Several of Mr. Saminsky’s 
songs, including two Hebrew Lullabies, 
and others which- have been sung in 
manuscript by Sophie Braslau, Estelle 
Liebling, Nina Koshetz and other ar- 
tists, were published last week. On Feb. 
5, the Society of Friends of Music are to 
present Mr. Saminsky’s choruses, con- 
ducted by Artur Bodanzky. 








Hans Kronold and Jessie Mockel Initiate 
New Castle Series 


NEW CASTLE, PA., Dec. 4.—Hans 
Kronold of New York, ’cellist, assisted 
by Jessie Mockel of New Castle, pianist, 
gave a recital at the High School Audi- 


torium recently. Mr. Kronold’s solos 
were thoroughly artistic, and Miss 
Mockel, who acted as accompanist, also 


played three tasteful solos. The recital 
was the first of several announced for 
the season under the management of 
Rhys I. Williams. 


Georgette La Motte in Kansas (¢}j;, 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 3.—Ge 
La Motte, pianist, and Mrs. Leon | 
soprano, appeared in joint recital] 
Muehlbach recently. Miss La 
charmed her audience with her wi 
personality and vivacious playing. 
numbers by Palmgren, a Liszt 
sody and the Humoresque and “T) 
by Tchaikovsky, evoked much ap 
and many demands for encores. 
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Japanese Tenor 


MILTON SEYMOL 
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Cora Claiborne: 
MEZZO-—CONTRALTO 


Recital—Cratorio—Concert 
Exclusive Direction 


Eleanora Reinhart, Incorporate 
45 Washington Square, New York. 





CAVE - COLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 


nersert DITTLER | 


Violinist — Instructor 
Available for Concerts—Recitals 
Member of Faculty of Columbia University 


Residence—Studio: 231 Lexington A\ 
New York Phone—Vanderbilt 7338 














WALTER 


REBENFELD 


Violinist 
Late Musical Director Deutsche Theater, P 
has opened New York Studio, teaching 


Method. 
Interviews 6 to 7 P.M. Only 


180 W. 76th St. 
BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Managerrent L. A. KEENE 
120 W. 74th St. New York City 
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HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





MANFRED MALKIN 


THE WELL-KNOWN PIANIST 


Carnegie Hall Recital, Jan. 9, 1922 
Carnegie Hall Recital, Feb. 20, 1922 


} Season 
1921-2 


Steinway Piano Used 









Mme. 


CAROLINE 
STUDIO: 50 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK __ Telephone, COLUMBUS "05 


MME. ANNA FUKA PANGRAC 
927 Madison Ave., New York 


*"Phone—Rhinelander 8696 


MIHR-HARDY 





















VOICE. Teacher — 
of MARION TEL’. 
Metropolitan Op. 0. 





| INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 2H oo | 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENU 
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BROCK 


Unique among coloraturas.” 


“A voice of range, extraordinary flexibility and accuracy. 


—New York Sun, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“High tones of great purity and beauty.” 
—New York Evening Mail, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“Exquisite beauty of voice—Musical feeling.” 


OPRANO 


—Washington Times, April 7, 1921. 


Recital—C oncert— 
Festival 
Exclusive Management: 
JULES DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall New Y irk 





MUSICIANSHIP 


is the key to 


artistic 


success 


INSTRUCTION IN SIGHT READING 


Method used in the Paris Conservatoire 
Special System of Rhythm 

Developing Alertness and Concentration 
Private Phone—5410 Riverside 


MME. C. TROTIN 


Classes Meet 
Tuesdays and Fridays: 2 to 7 P.M. 
Terms: $15.00 for 20 Class Lessons 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 
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HUTCHESON SURE IN 
EXACTING PROGRAM 
Pianist’s Transcription 
“Meistersinger” Prelude 
-Played at Recital 


no Recital, Aeolian Hall, Ernest 
eson, Nov. 28, Evening. The Pro- 
Andante in F, Beethoven; Chro- 


Fantasia and Fugue, Bach; Sonata 
Vinor, Liszt; Preludes Op. 11, Nos. 

2, Hutcheson; Prelude to “Meis- 
ger,’ Wagner-Hutcheson. 


Vr. Hutcheson’s brilliant technique 
-oryved him well in this program, where- 


of 


in, for instance, Liszt was illustrated in 
his most formidable and exacting mood. 
In the Sonata in B Minor, lyrics of 
simple beauty are set in a colossal frame- 
work of chords, octaves, and scales. One 
of Mr. Hutcheson’s greatest assets was 
his reliability. He was always certain 
of himself, and unmistakably conveyed 
this comforting assurance to his audi- 
ence, who felt that here was a master 
of any problem in virtuosity. He did 
this, moreover, without any show or 
ostentation. His manner at the keyboard 
was simple, direct, and businesslike; but 
his results were of the best standard. 

The Bach Fantasia was remarkably 
effective, and the exposition of the Fugue 
singularly clear. Mr. Hutcheson’s read- 
ings of all his music were explicit, for, 
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possessing apparently an _ analytical 
rather than a deeply inspired mind, he 
had a complete grasp of his program. 
His own Prelude and Caprice excited 
great applause on the part of the large 
audience. Both are elaborately scored, 
and the Caprice especially, vivacious in 
the figures which rippled so gracefully 
beneath the pianist’s figures, was im- 
mediately popular. 

_For his transcription of the “Meister- 
singer” Prelude, Mr. Hutcheson offered 
an apology in a program note. It is per- 
fectly true that the idea of circumscrib- 
ing Wagner’s orchestra] completeness by 
the limitations of the keyboard is absurd; 
but it has been already attempted with 
the “Liebestod” and “Fire Music,” and 
if this is permissible, why shouldn’t Mr. 


Hutcheson, with a light heart, try the 
same thing with the ‘“Meistersinger” 
Prelude? Admitting these premises, it 
may be said that he has done the work 
extremely well. The transcription, with 
its clear enunciation of themes and its 
massed harmonies, further excited the 
audience, and many recalls followed. One 
of the encore-pieces was the “Spinning 
Song” from “The Flying Dutchman,” 
delightfully played. Pr. ds 





CEDAR FALLS, IowA, Dec. 5.—Loren M. 
Welles, of the department of vocal music 
at the Iowa State Teachers’ College, has 
been granted a three months’ leave of 
absence, and will during that time coach 
with teachers in New York City. 














SAINT LOUITI S 


OFFERS AN EXCELLENT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—RUDOLPH GANZ CONDUCTOR—SIXTY-FIVE CONCERTS DURING 


Ernest R. Kroeger 


Composer, Pianist, Organist 
Lecture Recitals Piano Recitals 
Organ Recitals 


Musical Art Building 


Send for Circular 


Kroeger 
School of Music 


(E. R. KROEGER, Director) 
All Branches of Music Taught 


Musical Art Bldg., Boyle and Olive 
Send for Catalog 











THE SEASON 


ELLIS LEVY Concert Violinist 


Asst. Concert Master—St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
DIRECTOR 


ELLIS LEVY VIOLIN SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED 1910. DIPLOMAS AWARDED. 
MUSICAL ART BUILDING 





STRASSBERGER nseavarorY MUSIC 


St. Louis, Mo. "tit Three Schools 


VIOLIN PIANO HARMONY EXPRESSION 
DIPLOMAS AND GOLD MEDALS AWARDED 
Special Low Terms to Beginners in all Departments @i} Ray Catalogue Free 
Students may Enroll at any time. 








VOICE 


MME. VETTA KARST 


TO have received written expressions of gratitude from internationally famed Artists, 
for what she has given them in voice production, has been the unusual pleasure of 


MME. VETTA KARST. 


THE knowledge has brought home to many successful singers that the indispensable 
free forward" tone is indeed well demonstrated and taught by her. 


ARTISTIC interpretation of Songs and Arias and beautifying the speaking voice are 


special features. 
MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
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PAUL FRIESS Accompanist JOHN W. BOHN : 
PIANO and ORGAN BARITONE AND TEACHER : 

Studio Bldg. Taylor and Olive Sts. Suite 36 Musical Art Building 2 
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Mme. Christine Nordstrom Carter 


Voice Studio 


Odeon Bldg. 
Grand and Finney 
Aves. 


ABSOLUTE SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING 
PERFECT DICTION 
AUTOMATIC BREATH CONTROL 
STATIONARY SCALE 
ONE OF THE SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY 


Leo C. Miller Music Studios |: 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION : 
THEORY, EAR TRAINING AND APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


: 


Founded on Many Years’ Study Abroad Under 


GANZ, BUSONI, KAUN and KELLEY 


COMPETENT ASSISTANTS 


EUCLID BUILDING EUCLID AND McPHERSON AVES. 





Frances Dwight Woodbridge 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


HAS PERMANENTLY LOCATED IN SAINT LOUIS 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
STUDIO 37, MUSICAL ART BLDG. 


VOICE PIPE ORGAN 


The Fallert Studios 


O. WADE FALLERT, Director 


Conductor of Cecilia Choral Club 
Conductor of Schubert Club 


3723 Olive St. 











ARNO WAECHTLER’S 
School of Violin 


ALL GRADES TAUGHT FROM ELEMENTARY TO POST-GRADUATE 


MEMBER ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
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SACRAMENTO SINGS ITS THANKSGIVING 


People’s Festival in State 
Armory—Recital by 
Arthur Hackett 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Dec. 5.—The 
Thanksgiving Song Festival on Nov. 22 
was a fitting close to a series of attrac- 
tive musica] events, and was so success- 
ful that the committee plans to make it 
an annual event. Though the weather 
was not favorable, the State Armory was 


almost filled with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence assembled for community singing. 
Five hundred school children, the South- 
ern Pacific Band and the Sacramento 
Boys’ Band participated. Mrs. Viola M. 
Cottrell, soprano, was assisting artist. 
The song leaders were Mary E. Ireland, 
Fred Links, Edward Pease and J. E. 
Weida. Mr. Weida and H. Green, re- 
spectively, conducted the bands. Mrs. 
Edward Pease and Marie Ferguson were 
the accompanists. The committee in 
charge of the arrangements comprised 
Mrs. Mabel Carr Warren, chairman; 
Adjutant-General J. Borree, Mrs. J. H. 
Christian, F. N. Evans, Mrs. Robert 
Hawley, of the Saturday Club; Thomas 
Hosmer of the Boy Scouts; Mrs. Walter 
Longbotham of the Tuesday Club; Mrs. 
Charles Mering of the Music Week com- 
mittee; City Manager Clyde Seavey, 
George Sim and Mrs. Mary B. Lindley. 

Arthur Hackett, tenor, was received 
with great favor at his recent recital. 
In recognition of Armistice Day, he in- 
cluded “The Time for Making Sones Has 
Come.” Constance Freeman Hackett at 
the piano, added much to the success of 
the concert. 

The Sacramento Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation recently brought forward in an 


interesting program Homer DeWitt Pugh 
of San Jose, tenor, and Mrs. Pugh, pian- 
ist. 

Two afternoon and one evening re- 
tal were given by the Saturday Club far 
its subscribers. At the first afternoon 
recital, Ida Scott of San Francisco, so- 
prano, and Kajetan Attel, harpist, were 
the artists. Miss Scott presented in 
costume Italian, French and English 
songs. 

A lecture-recital, “Types of Chure 
Music,” was given by Alexander Stew- 


art of the California Community Serv- 
ice, Inc., on Nov. 5. Saturday club mem- 
bers were heard in vocal and string quar- 
tet. “Early Church Music,” “The Ora- 
torio” and “Modern Church Musi:” were 
the subjects discussed. 

The Masonic Auditorium was filled to 
capacity on Nov. 22 when the McNeill 
Club gave its first concert of the sea- 
son. The program included “Lullaby” 
by Mozart and “The Long Day Closes,” 
by Sullivan. Numbers were contributed 
by the soloist, Harriet Bennett of San 
Francisco. Percy A. R. Dow conducted 
and Nellie eahes Bennett was a:com- 
panist. F. W. 





MODERN MUSIC EXCITES 


Arthur Rubinstein, in Recital, Stirs 
Critics—Ethelynde Smith 
Also Heard 
SAN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 6.—Arthur 


Rubinstein displayed unusual virtuosity 
in an exceptionally interesting program 
of piano numbers at the Auditorium of 
the State Teachers’ College on Nov. 15. 
The program, ranging from the classics 
to the ultra-modern, included numbers 
by Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Scriabine, Al- 
beniz and Prokofieff. The modern works 
were as interesting as they were aston- 
ishing, but some local critics, unused to 
such music, did not appreciate the Al- 
beniz “E] Albaicin” and “Triana” or the 
Scriabine “Vers la Flamme,” while oth- 
ers, more accustomed to modern disso- 


nances, thoroughly enjoyed these num- 
bers. The eccentric humor of Proko- 
fieff’s “March” and “Suggestion Dia- 


bolique” made these enjoyed by all. 

Mr. Rubinstein began his program on 
a small piano belonging to the school, 
his own having been delayed in arriving. 
His concert grand arrived in time for 


AUDIENCE IN SAN JOSE 


the second group, and the pianist obvi- 
ously felt more at ease. Nevertheless, his 
playing throughout the whole evening 
was characterized by great virility, 
clarity of technic and intelligent inter- 
pretation. The concert was arranged by 
Eugene Field Musser, who made his man- 
agerial début on this occasion. The audi- 
ence was large and unusually demonstra- 
tive in its appreciation. 

Ethelynde Smith, accompanied by Jes- 
sie S. Moore, presented a program of in- 
teresting songs for the students and 
faculty of the Notre Dame College dur- 
ing the past week. 


The San Jose Music Study Club has 
elected the following officers to serve un- 
til next June: President, Marjory M. 
Fisher; vice-president, Lulu E. Pieper; 
secretary, Mrs. H. F. Coykendall; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Roy Hayward. The program 
committee, headed by Mrs. Enos Paul 
Cook, has arranged for three lectures on 
modern music by Howard H. Hanson. 


The members of the Santa Clara 
County Branch of the California Music 
Teachers’ Association, at their Novem- 
ber meeting, heard an address by the 
State President, Edward Pease, on the 


a, 
work of the organization. A_ co:mit. 
tee from the local branch is working wit), 
the School authorities in an effo,; to 
secure high-school credit for pupils gp. 
ing music work under private teache,. 

M.M.F. 





ACTIVITY IN SEATTLE 





Heifetz Opens Series for Musical (jy) 
—Louise Van Ogle’s Recitals 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 5.—A_ recitg] 
by Jascha Heifetz opened the season of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club on Noy. 2), 
when the violinist was greeted by g 
capacity house, and played with a!) his 
well-known artistic powers. 

Louise Van Ogle has concluded hey jn. 
teresting lecture-recitals. The fina! sub. 


jects were: Oct. 31, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’Or”; Nov. 7, "the same composer's 
eer sat Nov. 14, the works of 


Edward MacDowell. Mrs. Van Ogle was 
assisted in these recitals by Ada Tilley, 
instructor of music at the University of 
Washington, and Mrs. Lawrence Bogle. 
pianist. 

The second of a series of concert was 
given on Nov. 20 at Norway Hall by 
Arville Belstad, pianist; Magnus Peter. 
son, tenor, and ‘Claude Madden, violinist, 
A program of Grieg composition was 
artistically interpreted. 

Vivian Strong Hart, soprano, and Syd. 
ney Allison, baritone, were the soloists 
at a musical given this week at the Sun. 
set Club. Both sang with great taste, 

Margaret Little, violinist, appeared at 
a musicale on Nov. 10 at the Pless school, 
and was assisted by Doris Ferguson, ac- 
companist. 

The High School students who received 
the ’cello scholarships at the Cornish 
school, given by George C. Kirchner, were 
Helen Steward and Eugene i 

. &. C. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Cirele 5829 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


241 West 96th Street. New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 
Teacher of the Violin 
119 West 87th Street, New York 
"Phone Schuyler 5889 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.118th st. NY Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Rtndio: 127 West Ath St.. New York 
Telephone Schnyler 10099 


May I aird Brown  Uyrie Diction 
Oerrect Pronanciation—Distinct Enaen- 
ciation 
Italia n—French—“pa “eee 
1 W. 89th St New York . Riverside 2605 








Studio: 




















Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
<4 Wert 7th Street N Y Phone Ool. 4PR4 


Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hali—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonie foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 


THE BEAUFOR 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 8058 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall 1018, New York, Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 


Teachers of Singing 


60 West 67th St. Tel. Columbas 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 























Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

Teacumn OF SINGING 
Befects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone. 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York. 
Tel. 8628 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 


VOICE COACH 
257 W. 86th St.. New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRD 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hal) 











Schuyler 5910 











Stadio 834 
Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
@tudin anR4 Oarnegie Hall 


OONDUCTOR—00ACH— 
John Warren Erb peddle peel) 


“el. Oolombus 2297 
Address: 27 West 72nd Street. New York 


Lucy Feagin 


TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 


Pupt! of Mra. Milward Adams 
Rtndio O18 Carnegie Well rele Pans 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Overattic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 


New York 

















Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSE R—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


iano 
ork City 





Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - ° ° * 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston &t., Boston, Mass. 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford. Mass. 





MASS. 











Ernest Kingswell-Smith Fianist | 
Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown 


Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
Private Studio: 610 West 116th Street, New York 
Telephone 3040 Morningside 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 

3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


NV:cCall Lanham —- of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 





818 West 57th Street 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. New York 


Studio: 50 West 67th St. 


Adele Luis Rankin Lyric—Coloratura 


1425 Rroadway New York 


Earle Laros 


“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts ”° 


Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


63 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 





Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall, New York Oity 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


Albert Marsh 


342 W. 15th Street 
Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: Re Coeneate Hal) Pouch Mansion, B’klys 
. Cirele 06 Tel. Prospect 8115 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specialising in the 


Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a ——) 

216 W. 56th 8t. Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repertoire 
New York Oity 

















Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer Voice 





Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM *. SEA 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme. Niessen-Stone 
Messzo Conptralto, formerly Me 
Nine years with Institute o 





litan Opera Oo. 
Musica] Art 

Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 





Concerts—Oratorio—Oostume Recitals 
Teacher of 

Metropolitan Opera House Studios 

*Phone Bryant 1274 





Elsa Riefflin 


Soprano 


Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 

Wadsworth 2828 





Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Francis Rogers 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 





Henry F. Seibert 





Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 


CONCERT ORGANIST 





avivania 





Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York 
Schuyler 9520 


Dan W. Smith 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Greensboro, N. C. High Point, 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio, 115 East 84th St., City 
Murray Hill 9827 
Tuesdays and Fridays 





N. 0, 








Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 


Fifth Floor, Tajo Bidg., First and Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
483 West End Avente 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1687 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—# 


Charles Tamme 


Teacher of Singin 
264 West 93rd St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 
“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Cirele 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translatie® 
For OPERA and CONCE 
Studio 1865 St. Nicholas Ave., New Yerk 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 W 

















Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concert* 
870 Central Park West, | ood York 
Telephone: Riverside 186. By intment only. 
TEACHER OF Sane ING __ 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 8223 


Arthur E. Westbrook 


Director, Dumbar American Schoo! of 
Opera 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
‘Phone Hyde Park 596 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kem) ¢t 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologu¢ 


810 Carnegie Hall New York 
: Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferen«* 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Prank 
Studio: 888 West End avenue, NEW Y 
Phone——Golumbus 5217 
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Washington Soprano 


Successful in West 
After Study in N. Y. 
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Photo by Moody 
Carlson, Soprano 


Esther 


EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 5.—Esther 
Carlson, a young Washington soprano, 
achieved a marked success at her recent 
concert at the Y. M. C. A., which was 
her first appearance after several years’ 
study in New York. Every seat was 
taken and many stood throughout the 
program, so eager were they to welcome 
the young singer. Her singing was 
marked with ease and control and there 
was abundant power for the climaxes 
which are found in “Un bel di” from 
Puccini’s “Butterfly,” and Gilbert’s “Ah, 
Love But a Day.” A group of especial 
interest was made up of three Scanda- 
navian folk-songs, sung in Swedish, 
which showed the singer’s mastery of the 
different varieties of expression. Other 
numbers were by Curran, Pierce, Logan 
and Lieurance. She was assisted by her 
sister, Julia Carlson, accompanist, and 
Ernest Jackovsky, violinist. Miss Carl- 
son was last heard here in 1916, since 
when she has spent three years in New 
York studying with Mme. Minna Kauf- 
mann, exponent of the Lilli Lehmann 
method of singing. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Lynch, organist, and Henry O. 
Price, tenor, both of Seattle, appeared 
here in joint recital at the Garden Street 
M. E. Church, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid of that church. Many en- 
cores were given. Fredalene Singleton, 
pupil of Nellie Morrison and Grace Lan- 
terman, has returned from Seattle, where 
she gave a program of songs, readings, 
and dancing, at the recent Orangemen’s 
convention. 


HAROLD MORRIS WELCOMED TO HOME CITY IN RECITAL 





Antonio Greets Pianist After Six 
Years—Serato and Steinfeldt 
Give Recitals 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 5.—Harold 
Morris, composer and pianist, was pre- 
sented in recital at the Main Avenue 
High School by the San Antonio Musical 
Club on Nov. 17, when a large audience 
expressed sincere admiration for the mu- 
sical gifts of this native son upon his first 
home-coming after an absence of six 
years. Mr. Morris’ program included 
his own Sonata, Op. 2, Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, the Gluck-Brahms 
Gavotte and Schumann’s G Minor So- 
nata, each given with regard to its inner- 
most meaning. An extended Chopin 
group delighted the audience, and De- 


bussy, Griffes, Sowerby, Guion and Liszt 
were also represented on the program. 
A luncheon was given by the San Antonio 
Musical Club at the St. Anthony Hotel, 
in honor of Mr. Morris. 

Arrigo Serato, Italian violinist, was 
introduced to San Antonio on Nov. 18, 
at Beethoven Hall, as the first artist 
of the series sponsored by the San An- 
tonio College of Music and the Chami- 
nade Chora! Society. John M. Steinfeldt, 
director of the college, was at the piano. 
A large audience was enthusiastic, the 
artist exhibiting all the attributes of fine 
violin playing. His interpretations of 
the Vitali Chaconne and the Wieniawski 
D Minor Concerto, proved him more than 
a mere master of technique. The Tar- 
tini-Kreisler Fugue, Bach Air for G 
String, Sarasate “Zingaresca” and a 
group of small numbers comprised the 
program. The Chaminade Chorus opened 
the concert with Deems Taylor’s arrange- 
ment of the Belgian folksong, “In the 
Country,” Julien Paul Blitz conducting, 
with Mrs. Blitz at the piano. 

John M. Steinfeldt, San Antonio com- 
poser and pianist, received an ovation, 
when presented by the Tuesday Musical 
Club in a recital of his own compositions 
on Nov. 15, in the St. Anthony Hotel. 
Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto, assisted, 
singing three of the composer’s songs. 
Included in the list was “A Legend,” re- 
cently judged by Josef Lhevinne as the 
winning work, in the State-wide contest 
held by the San Antonio Musical Club. 
Other works of outstanding charm were 
“Violet,” “Sur le Lac,” “Mood Picture” 
and, of a more brilliant character, “Ca- 
priccio” and “Le Jeu de la Fontaine.” 
There are striking features in the song, 
“Thee I’ve Ever Loved.” “Furl Your 
Sails” is an attractive slumber song. A 
favorite with the audience was “The 
Lotus Flower,” in which Mrs. Simpson’s 
voice showed to advantage. Fourteen 
compositions in all were given. 

David Griffin, San Antonio baritone, is 
conductor of the recently organized cho- 
ral society at Cuero comprising forty- 
four active members. The first concert 
will be held in January with a program 
of part songs and Max Bruch’s “Fair 
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Five years ago Miss Peegé gave the inaugural recital 
of the Monday Musical Club’s series, at which time it 
was our pleasure to comment upon the lovely quality 
of her contralto voice and the smooth blending of her 
If anything, her low tones have even gained 
in richness and her higher ones in brilliance and she 
has added much to the volume of her organ. 
pearance last evening revealed a ripening of those quali- 
ties that so pleased her former audience. 
worthy of mention is the finesse with which she ap- 
again she proved herself a 
singer of musicianly insight and one who can sing true 
to pitch throughout a program. 


Her ap- 


Particularly 








Season 1921-22 booked solid 
Season 1922-23 now booking 


Sxl. Dir. W ALTER ANDERSON, 62 W. 45 St., NewYork 


Ellen.” The chorus will also give a 
Christmas Carol program. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. Sam C. Lackey; 
vice-president, Mrs. Otto Buchel; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Carl D. Bohne. 

The Choral Club of Victoria, organized 
last season by Mr. Griffin has elected 


the following board of directors: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Walter C. Klein; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Francis Mahon; second vice- 
president, Mrs. George Ireland; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Kaeton Lucchese; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. James J. 
Warden; treasurer, Dr. J. C. Gray and 
L. G. Kreisle, Mrs. John Clegg, C. C. 
Zirjack. ye eS 





Leeder Resigns Directorship of Long 
Beach Sehool Music 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 5.—Because 
of ill health, Joseph A. Leeder, who dur- 
ing the last two years, as director of 
public school music, has done much to 
raise the standard of this work, has 
been obliged to resign. Mr. Leeder has 
also resigned as head of the music in 
the First M. E. Church, and his posi- 
tion has been taken by Rollo Alford. So 
far no appointment has been made to the 
directorship of public school music. 

A. M. G. 





Give Concerts in Long 


Beach, Cal. 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 5.—The Lyric 
Club, now numbering fifty voices, con- 
ducted by William Conrad Mills, gave its 
first concert for the season, Nov. 8. The 
soloists were Mrs. C. C. Henry, Mrs. 
William Kalk, Grace Lauster and Ora 
Keck. The Choral-Oratorio Society of 
110 members, Clarence E. Krinfill, con- 
ductor, gave a concert Nov. 18. The 
soloist was Mrs. Sara Jane Simmons, 
well known as a concert artist in the Mid- 
dle West. Others on the program were 
Albert Custus, Ignold Wick, Mrs. Charles 
Van Gundy, Mrs. Arthur J. Keltie and 


Choral Clubs 





Ivy Lake. A. M. G. 
“The Mikado” Given in Bellingham, 
Wash. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 5.—Sulli- 
van’s “The Mikado” was _ successfully 
performed under the auspices of the 
American Legion Post, with a cast of 


local artists, supported by a High School 
chorus, in the Grand Theater on Nov. 15 
and 16. The principal réles were: The 
Mikado, J. J. Graham: Nanki Poo, Alonzo 
Jordan; Ko-Ko, Charles Cotterall; 
Pooh Bah, Joe H. Bernstein; Pish-Tush, 
Halford Ross; Yum-Yum, Marion Gil- 
roy; Pitti Sing, Mildred Byles; Peep Bo, 
Mrs. Donald McLeod, and Katisha, Lil- 


lian Mohr. Mr. Cotterall was the spon- 
sor of the production; H. Goodell Boucher 
directed the cast, and Merl Daw con- 
ducted the orchestra. in We Ee 





Columbus, Ohio, Hears Erika Morini 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 5.—Erika 
Morini, violinist, made her first appear- 
ance in this city in concert on Nov. 22, 
in Memorial Hall. The concert was 
given under the local management of 
Kate M. Lacey. Miss Morini’s perform- 
ance amazed the large audience of local 
music lovers. The program included the 
Paganini Concerto in D, and numbers 
by Wieniawski, Sarasate, Brahms, 
Mozart and other composers. Many en- 
cores were demanded. E. M. 8. 





Martha Rogers Active in Waukon’s Music 
WAUKON, Iowa, Dec. 4.—Martha 
Rogers, mezzo-soprano and pianist of St. 


Paul and New York, has a class of voice 
pupils here and is directing several cho- 
ral bodies. Early in the month she gave 
a joint recital with James Lee, tenor, at 
the Knights of Columbus Hall. One 
of her ,piano solos was her own “Valse 
Lente.” She was also heard in vocal 
solos and duets with Mr. Lee. Mrs. Ruth 
Scoughton was the accompanist. On Nov. 
29 Miss Rogers is to conduct a concert 
performance of Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” 
by the Community Chorus of thirty-five 
voices. Besides singing in concert in 
several cities, she has appeared with suc- 
in vaudeville. She studied voice 





cess 
with Mrs. Frederic Snyder of New York. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH. —Louise Van 
Ogle of Seattle lectured before the 


Women’s Music Club on the subject, “The 
Three One-Act Operas by Puccini.” 
Members of Elks’ Lodge No. 194, have 
organized an orchestra which will play 
at the Elks’ entertainments this winter. 
A band has been formed by Moose 
Tracks, the boys’ organization of the 
Moose Lodge, and will take part in the 
annual Tulip Parade in the spring. 
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Herbert Gould to 
Make Recital Tour 
on Pacific Coast 
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Herbert Gould 


Herbert Gould, bass, will tour the Pa- 
cific Coast this year, and will also make 
two appearances with the Salt Lake Ora- 
torio Society. Mr. Gould’s engagements 
have been mainly in the Middle West, 


but he proposes to give his New York . 


début recital in the coming year. 

One of his principal successes last 
season was gained in the réle of Apollyon 
in Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” upon its 
production by the Apollo Club in Chi- 
cago, and he has been re-engaged for this 
part in May next, when the club will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary. 

Mr. Gould’s training was received en- 
tirely in Chicago. When, after five years 
of study, he apppeared in public, he 
was greeted by the press critics of that 
city as a singer of unusual merit, and 
these good opinions have been confirmed 
in his subsequent appearances. After 
Jan. 1, Mr. Gould will be under the con- 
cert direction of Harrison and Harsh- 
barger, New York and Chicago. 





Mrs. John L. Cable’s Songs in Washing- 
ton Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—Ethel C. 
Hugli, Swiss soprano; Mrs. John L. 
Cable, wife of Representative Cable of 
Ohio, and Rosemary Finckel, pianist, 
were the soloists recently at the Univer- 
sity Club. The occasion served to intro- 
duce Mrs. Cable as a composer of charm- 
ing American songs. 





Pavlowa Heads Week’s’ Events in 
Rochester 
RocHEsTerR, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Anna 


Pavlowa and her company delighted two 
large audiences at Convention Hal] on 
Nov. 24. Both performances were under 
the local management of James E. Fur- 
long. A series of concerts at Nazareth 
Academy, given by members of the East- 
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AMONG OTHERS, THE LIST INCLUDES: 
Maurel, Barbara Patton, 


Fred 


Alcock, Merle Johnson, Edward 





Madden, Lotta Patterson, Idelle Williams, Irene 


| House, Judson 
J Howell, Dicie 





ie PERSONAL ADDRESS: 292 WEST 92nd STREET, NEW YORK 
ie Telephone Riverside 9053 


Althouse, Paul Kent, Mary Middleton, Arthur Pearcy, Ruth 

Barbour, Inez Kerns, Grace Mellish, Mary Price, James . 

Chalmers, Thomas Kline, Olive Miller, Reed Simmons, William 

Dadmun, Royal Kli ¥ i M All Sundelius, Marie 

Hinkle, Florence ink, Frieda McQuhae, Allen Van der Veer, Nevada 
Lennox, Elizabeth Murphy, Lambert Whitehill, Clarence 2 
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Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
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man School of Music faculty, was opened 
on Nov. 22, by Pierre Augieras, pianist, 
assisted by Lucille Davis, soprano, and 
Ernestine Klinzing, accompanist. Mr. 
Augieras was especially successful in 
Beethoven and Chopin numbers. Miss 
Davis, a young local singer with an un- 
usually fine voice, sang two arias and 
a group of songs. Both soloists were 
encored several times. Miss Klinzing 


was an excellent accompanist. 





Recitals on New Organ in Nutley, N. J., 
Church 


NUTLEY, N. J., Dec. 3.—Caryl Bensel, 
soprano, and John Doane, concert or- 
ganist, appeared in the Vincent Method- 


ist Episcopal Church on Nov. 20, giving 
a fine variety of vocal and organ num- 
bers. At the same church on Nov. 25, 
Samuel Ljungkvist, Swedish tenor, with 
Conrad Forsberg, organist and pianist, 
gave an interesting program, in which 
both artists disclosed their great possi- 
bilities. These concerts and_ several 
others this season are being given on the 
new organ which has been installed in 
the church. R. E. B. 





Varied Activities for Spross 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Dec. 3.-—Be- 
sides giving two organ recitals here, 
Charles Gilbert Spross has_ recently 
filled engagements as accompanist with 
Titta Ruffo at Hartford, Conn.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; Washington, D. C.; Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Pittsburgh; Waterbury, Conn., 
and the Biltmore Hotel in New York. 
He acted in like capacity for Chief Cau- 
polican, baritone, at Ridgewood and 
Lawrenceville, N. J., and played two 
piano recitals in Sharon, Pa., with the 
Duo-Art. Besides these activities, Mr. 
Spross has been doing coaching and 
teaching at his studio here. 





Kindler and Maitland Soloists in Lan- 
caster 


LANCASTER, PA., Dec. 3.—The Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra, under the leadership 
of John G. Brubaker, presented the first 
of its series of orchestral programs in 
the Fulton Opera House recently, with 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, as soloist. 

This is Mr. Kindler’s fifth visit here 
and he was cordially greeted by a large 
audience. Rollo F. Maitland, organist, 
gave a recital here under the auspices 
of the local organists’ association, in the 
First Presbyterian Church. A special 
feature of the organ program comprised 
improvisations on three contrasting 
themes suggested by the local chapter, 
of which Dr. W. A. Wolf is president. 





Ipswich Hears “Stabat Mater” 


IPSWICH, MAss., Dec. 3.—A_ perform- 
ance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was 
given at St. Joseph’s Church, on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 20, by the choir under the 
direction of Eben H. Bailey, organist. 
The soloists were Emma Bailey, so- 
prano; Harriet F. Shaw, contralto; 
Thomas A. Quinn, tenor, and Clifton 
Burke, baritone. An interesting feature 
of the program was Mr. Bailey’s own 
“Tantum Ergo,” which was sung by the 
quartet. 





Musicians of Ottumwa, Iowa, Organize 


OtTtuMWA, Iowa, Dec. 3.—Under ‘the 
presidency of Mrs. Frank P. Hoffmann, 
the Ottumwa Musical Club has recently 
been organized, with more than 100 ac- 
tive and associate members. It is the 
plan of the program committee to present 
seven programs by members during the 
year, and another interesting feature of 
the season will be a series of lecture- 
recitals by Carl G. Scheur of Drake 
University Conservatory. 


Rutherford Greets Visiting Artists 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., Dec. 5.—The sec- 
ond of two concerts arranged by Nana 
Genovese, mezzo-soprano, for the benefit 
of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, was given 
in St. Mary’s Auditorium before an audi- 
ence of about 500. Mme. Genovese had 
two announced numbers, the arias, “O 
Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “‘Don Carlos” 
and “Son pochi Fiori” from Mascagni’s 
“Amico Fritz.” For her extras she chose 


two familiar songs, “Carry Me Ba 
Ole Virginny” and “The Last R 
Summer,” in which her English en 
tion was notable for: its clearness. 
also gave two duets with Millo | 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
pany. She was assisted by Marion 
strong, soprano, who sang with c} 
ing effect Massenet’s “Pleurez, »,. 
yeux” and a group of four songs, anon, 
which two old Scotch numbers pryoj 
favorites. Mr. Picco won favor in 

and Adolph Schmidt, violinist, also oo). 
tributed to the program. Alberto |)))). 
boni was the artistic accompanist. _ 





CHICAGO, Dec. 3.—Gertrude Mur 
contralto, a pupil of William Sh» oc: 
peare II, was the principal soloist a: ;};, 
Englewood Women’s Club on No. 7 
She sang the “Connais-tu le pays” ».;j, 
from “Mignon” with warmth and «Jo; 
and gave a Bemberg piece as an ¢ stra 





number. Elizabeth Anderson playe 
accompaniment. 
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Is Woman a Failure as a Musician? 


pistaff Side of Art Discussed by J. Swinburne—Sex Has Given Nothing of Value to Music, 


He Says in Paper for Musical Association of England—Female Interpreter or Critic Not 
Successful—A Possible Salvation in the New Attitude Toward Woman 


By D. C. Parker 


London, Nov. 21. 


Hii proceedings of the Musical As- 
7 iation of England for 1919-1920 


being now available, there is likely to be 
<gme controversy on the highly explosive 
sonic of Woman and music. This, at 


seems inevitable, because the pub- 
lication in question contains an out- 
paper by J. Swinburne. 

It is not easy to give an indication 
¢ Mr. Swinburne’s attitude in a short 
article, but I shall do my best to cover 
the main points. After stating that 
women are generally accepted as the mu- 
sical sex, Mr. Swinburne proceeds to the 
question of questions. ‘What is the re- 
sult of all this musical activity of 
women?” To which he provides his own 
“Nothing; at least nothing 
vood.”’ It*must not be assumed that the 
author of these words is blind to feminine 
accomplishment. He plainly recognizes 
that there are able women musicians; 
he does not mean that no women are 
or ever have been musicians, or even mu- 
sical. But he can carry on his discus- 
sion only by generalizing. 

Mr, Swinburne talks of the receptive 
and productive types of mind. “Women,” 
he finds, “have nearly always the recep- 
tive mind only; while the productive is 
peculiar to men, though a very large pro- 
portion of men have receptive minds 
only.” The mechanical faculty is absent 
from women, and Mr. Swinburne argues 
that musie has a close connection with 
reasoning, or engineering. 

All this’ is brought out very cleverly, 
and interest in the topic never flags for a 
moment. But the crux of the whole mat- 
ter is reached when we come to test 
what women have actually done in high 
and serious work. That they are far be- 
hind in composition will be agreed. In 
the discussion I am at present con- 
cerned with, it is put on record that “not 
only are they nowhere in composition; 
they have done nothing in any mental 
branch of music.” Let me quote again, 
“There has never been a woman critic. 
No woman has brought out a system of 
harmony. No woman has written a 
leading text-book on any branch of music. 
No woman has made a name as a teacher 
of composition or even of piano or 
fiddle playing. There is no musical litera- 
ture of any note by women.” 


answer, 


oman as Interpreter and Critic 


We read, too, that woman fails com- 
pletely as an interpreter—on the piano 
the is generally quite unable to play 
sortly. 

“What about singing?” you will ask, 
only to find singing brushed aside as 
something that has almost nothing to 
do with musicianship. As for apprecia- 
tion, the ballad concert is essentially a 
adies’ function, while feminine criti- 
ism runs to gush. 

_Of this, and of much more germane to 
the subject, Mr. Swinburne writes with 
Soth emphasis and point. The theme is 
‘y no means new, but I have never come 
across a treatment of it that ran along 
lite the same lines. Whether you agree 
with Mr. Swinburne or not, and he treads 
lighly controversial ground, he has, I 
fleve, drawn attention to a topic that 
the better for an airing. 
Are women, after all, failures as mu- 
lans? Nobody needs to be told that a 
sreat deal of what Mr. Swinburne says 
'S obviously true. It is not unchivalrous 

say so. For to admit unpleasant facts 

t to deny pleasant ones; and to 

of the superficial, butterfly type 
e find her is not to withhold their 
trom the clever women who do ac- 

see into the heart of the matter, 
inderstand their subject thoroughly. 
asp the essentials, we should have 
oceed like a scientist, marshaling 
fures and measuring results, a_ task 





zy 2 


hard of achievement. Have women 
greater opportunities for the cultiva- 
t'on of any innate gift than those usually 
enjoyed by men? If so, how does it 
come that no woman has ever written a 
“Poem of Ecstasy,” a “Rosenkavalier” ? 
Does she lack that mysterious and elu- 
sive power from which such products 
emanate? Again, if she does lack it, is 
this lack attributable to the absence of 
something that man alone possesses; to 
social conditions; to the place alloted to 
her in the past; or to some similar 
cause? In my humble opinion, it is well 
worth while to linger over such ques- 
tions. 
{ccomplishment 
Several passing thoughts may be ex- 
pressed, without undue temerity, I hope. 
Women (especially young women), as a 
whole, have more time for study and 
practice than has the average man. The 
man who is not going to be a profes- 
sional musician is generally pretty busy 
earning his bread and butter, with the 
result that music study has to be done 
in the few leisure hours, when the fac- 
ulties are likely to be more or less ex- 
hausted. On the other hand, women can 
more easily set aside a portion of the 
day for self-cultivation; and this when 
they are fresh and eager. And they can 
more readily take advantage of musical 
events. Against this, we have to put 
the wrong conception of the place and 
purpose of music which some parents 
entertain. To play or sing is a delight- 


Vusic as a Social 


ful accomplishment for a girl, being sure 
proof of gentle upbringing, and a proc- 
lamation of the aesthetic sense. So to mu- 
sic the girl is sent; not to become a 
musician, but to become a social orna- 
ment. In such cases, the result can eas- 
ily be foretold. Perhaps parents more 
readily send their daughters than their 
sons to a music teacher. For it is often 
assumed that boys are unmusical ani- 
mals, and that if a boy is eccentric 
enough to be musical he will prove the 
fact so conclusively that the right course 
will never be in doubt. 

One could go on endlessly, taking up 
all the little suggestions that obtrude 
themselves. Woman is coming into her 
own in the sense that a number of the 
old prejudices are being removed. The 
“kitchen, church, and children” doctrine, 
for example, will not find many enthusis- 
tic supporters nowadays. It will not be 
without interest and instruction, then, 
to see whether, in the next decade or so, 
she does not make rast strides. 
Psychology occupies our thoughts. It 
may be that there is really much in the 
idea that woman acted as a doll when she 
was treated as such; that being regarded 
as a plaything she possessed only the at- 
tributes of a plaything. For myself, | 
care not whether music is written by a 
man or a woman, if only it is good. But 
I do feel actuelv that the whole theme, 
so vigorously handled by Mr. Swinburne, 
provides an excellent text, to which de- 
bating circles might profitably devote an 
evening. 





Marguerite Potter Begins Closter Series 


CLOSTER, N. J., Dec. 3.—The first re- 
cital in her ‘series of four was given by 
Marguerite Potter, mezzo-soprano, for 
the Child Welfare League last evening. 
This initial program was made up of 
songs of the American Indians. Miss 
Potter was in Indian costume and ae 
lighted her audience not only with her 
singing but with her relation of the story 
of the Indian, his customs and traditions. 
Her numbers were songs of the plains 
and Pueblo Indians and themes idealized 
by American composers. Later  pro- 
grams will bring forward songs from 
Spanish lands, from Scandinavia and 
from the American South. 


Sousa’s Band Plays in Sioux City 

Sioux City, IowA, Dec. 5.—Sousa’s 
Band played before large audiences at 
the Auditorium on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Nov. 21. At the latter concert 
Sousa presented a medal to Harry John- 
son, conductor of the Monahan Post 
American Legion Band, as a _ tribute 
to his musical service from his Sioux 
City friends. As final number of the 
evening, the march “Armistice Day For- 
ever” by Berry Sisk, a local composer, 
was performed by the organization. ‘The 
soloists in the two programs were Mary 
Baker, soprano; Florence Hardeman, 
violinist; John Dolan, cornetist; George 
Cary, xylophonist, and Winifred Bam- 
brick, harpist. W. C. S. 








Harold Bauer Visits Adrian, Mich. 


ADRIAN, MICcH., Dec. 3.—Harold Bauer 
was heard in recital on Nov. 25, his being 
the second program in the series insti- 
tuted by the Adrian College Choral Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bauer played with his ac- 
customed fire and brilliancy, and excited 
continued enthusiasm. 


Josef Adler 


READING, PA., Dec. 3.—In response to 
an eleventh-hour summons, Josef Adler, 
pianist, appeared most successfully as 
accompanist with Eugen Ysaye at his 
recent violin recital here. <A _ notable 
feature of the program was Ysaye’s own 
composition, “Extase.” 


Accompanies Ysaye 


I'rieda Hempel Opens Concert Series in 
Poughkeepsie 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Dec. 3. 
Hempel, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, 
Louis P. Fritze, flautist, 
concerts of the 


Frieda 


pianist, and 
opened the course of 
Dutchess County Musical Association by 
a recital in the High School Auditorium 
on Nov. 18. Miss Hempel was in fine 
voice and delighted the large audience. 
She was at her best in two Schubert 
songs and “Virgin’s Lullaby” by Reger. 
In one of her encores she repeated the 
charming “Night Wind” by Farley. Mr. 
Bos and Mr. Fritze appeared in solo 
groups, and also played accompaniments. 
Bertha M. Round is the manager of this 
concert course. E. W. G. 


Van Wert Applauds Virginia Mauret 


VAN WERT, OHIO, Dec. 3.—A dance 
program was given by Virginia Mauret 
at the Strand Theater under the aus- 
pices of the Van Wert Civic Music As- 
sociation recently. Miss Mauret gave 
particular pleasure with her dancing to 
a Bach Gavotte and some of the Songs 
without Words of Mendelssohn. 








Amy Ellerman Touring in West 


DELTA, OHIO, Nov. 26.—During the 
course of her fall tour, Amy Ellerman, 
contralto, made a successful appearance 
here. Other cities in which her singing 
impressed audiences on this tour are 
Defiance, Ohio, and Port Huron, Pontiac 
and Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LARAMIE, Wyo.—A piano recital, com- 
prising music by Bach, Chopin, Debussy, 
Grainger, Dett and Guion, was given by 
Mabel Babington at the Auditorium of 
the University of Wyoming, under the 
auspices of the Fortnightly Musical Club. 

x * * 

WORCESTER, MAss.—F lorence McGuin- 
ness, Helen O’Gorman-Donnelley, Fran- 
cis M. O’Connor and Adelaid J. Harpin 
were heard in an interesting program 
in Mechanics’ Hall. William Farrell 
was accompanist, and Leo Burns played 
flute obbligatos for Miss McGuinness’ 
solos. Two Irish songs, “Mother Ma- 
chree” and “The Wearing of the Green,” 
were sung by Mrs. Donnelley. 


LEADING PIANISTS LEND 
ART TO AID MOSZKOWSKI 


Gala Array of Artists to Present Big 
Program to Help Fund—Total 
Now Reaches $3,604 

In aid of the Moszkowski Relief Fund, 
a gala concert is to be given under the 
management of Daniel Mayer at Car- 
negie Hall, on Dec. 21, by a formidable 
array of pianistic talent. Among the 
pianists who have been invited to appear, 
the majority of whom have consented, 
are Harold Bauer, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Ignaz Friedman, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Rudolph Ganz, Leopold Godowsky, 
Percy Grainger, Josef Hofmann, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Josef Lhevinne, Yolanda 
Méré, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Arthur Rub- 
instein, Ernest Schelling and Germaine 
Schnitzer. The artists form practically 
the entire committee of the Moszkowski 
Relief Fund, for which MusIcCAL AMER- 
IcA has been receiving funds which now 
total $3,604.10. 

One of the features of the program, 
which will include solo numbers by each 
artist, will be the “Carneval” of Schu- 
mann with each part played in rotation 
by the various artists, and the “Davids- 
biindler” played in unison by the entire 
ensemble. 

Funds received this week for the 
Moszkowski Fund are as follows: 
Previously acknowledged .. -93,097.50 


Iva Duckwell, Noblesville, Ind.. 2.00 
Woman’s Literary Club, Nobles- 

Wire. BO ccnexeees errr 2.60 
Fr. W. Durkee, Lansing, Mich... 1.00 
Pauline H. Roes, Frankfort, Ind. 1.00 

-o)  eerrerre ee eer se $3,604.10 


All subscriptions should be sent to 
Rudolph Ganz, care MUSICAL AMERICA, 
New York City. 





Many Cities Hear 
Philip Sevasta in 
Concerts on Tour 


Witt LLL 


« 





Philip Sevasta, Harpist, Photographed in 
Front of tne State Capitol at Lansing, 
Mich., During His Tour 


With Florence Brinkman, pianist, as 
assisting artist and accompanist, Philip 
Sevasta, harpist, appeared in several 
cities on his present tour. In Toledo, 
where both he and Miss Brinkman were 
well known from previous appearances, 
Mr. Sevasta gave a joint recital with 
Charlotte Peegé, contralto. Venturing 
into Canada, Miss Brinkman and he co- 
operated in a charity concert at London, 
Ont., again with Miss Peegé. Mr. Se- 
vasta was in Miami, Fla., at the end of 
November, and December bookings are 
taking him afield to Louisville, Ky.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; Evans- 
ville, Quincy, Moline, Peoria, Blooming- 
ton, Springfield and Joliet, Ill, and 
Davenport, Iowa. 





SELMA, ALA., Dec. 3.—Miss Benish, 
pianist, and A. Rothschild, violinist, of 
Selma, Ala., and Miss Morgan, soprano, 
and Beverly Hester of the Alabama 
Technica] Institute and Women’s Col- 
lege, Moterallo, gave a concert at 
Demopolis, under the auspices of the 
Demopolis Music Club. 











BALLON 


Steinway Piano 


THE CANADIAN PIANIST 


Management: 
ROGER DE BRUYN, 1540 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 8811 Bryant 
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LEADING ARTISTS HEARD 
IN PITTSBURGH PROGRAMS 





Rachmaninoff and Telmanyi Welcomed 
by Large Audiences—Concert 
_ by Mendelssohn Choir 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 3.—Large audi- 
ences welcomed two distinguished ar- 
tists to Pittsburgh last week—Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, who was heard in Car- 
negie Hall on Nov. 24, in the second re- 
cital of che Ellis series, and Emil Tel- 
manyi, who appeared at the same hall on 
the following evening, in the second of 
the Art Society’s recitals. Telmanyi, 
new to this city, profoundly impressed 
his audience by the expressiveness of his 
interpretations, and Rachmaninoff was, 
as usual, greeted with the utmost favor. 

The Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh 


opened its season on Nov. 21, with Al- 
fred Boswell of Pittsburgh, pianist, as 
assisting artist. Ernest Lunt was the 
conductor, and John W. Lowther, assist- 


ant conductor. Schindler’s arrangement 
of a Spanish choral ballad, “The Miracle 
of St. Raymond,” with Esther Blue, so- 
prano, as the soloist, was a feature of 
the program. Other soloists were Re- 
becca Schwartz, Mrs. Gertrude _ S. 
Thomas, M. L. Gardner and Raymond F. 
Griffin, all members of the choir. Ac- 
companiments were played by Walter 
Faweett, organist, and Lucille Gregg and 
Margaret Crouse, pianists. 

A novel performance of a marionette 
version of “Pagliacci” was given by Jean 
Gros of Pittsburgh and his puppets in 
the Twentieth Century Club on Nov. 25. 
Rebecca Hepner, Elmer Stephan, George 
C. Wahl, Joseph Emmanuel and Lessel 
Jamison and a chorus, all Pittsburgh 
singers, sang the operatic réles off-stage. 
Irene Griffin Gros played the piano ac- 
companiments. R. E. W. 





Joseph Schwarz, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and Eddy 
Brown, violinist, will be heard in joint- 
recital at Carnegie Hall on the evening 


of Dec. 17. Mr. Schwarz’s program will 
include five “Biblische Lieder” by 
Dvorak. 


Chorus, conducting. The solois: 
Mrs. James H. Lowry and Mrs. 
Johnson, sopranos, and Charles \ 
tenor. Dorothy Knight accompa) 


McCORMACK AND INGRAM 
HEARD IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Both Singers Acclaimed in Recital Pro- 
grams—Municipal Free Con- 
certs Opened 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 3.—John Mc- 
Cormack sang to a vast audience at the 
Murat Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 20, and was again received with 
the utmost favor, many encores being 
demanded. Donald McBeath, violinist, 
played some solos admirably. Edwin 
Schneider was an able accompanist. 

Frances Ingram, contralto, opened the 
concert season of the Athenaeum on Nov. 
23, and was warmly acclaimed. A young 
student, Margaret O’Connor, played 
several harp numbers. Katherine Fos- 
ter was Miss Ingram’s accompanist. 

The first of the municipal series of 
free concerts, sponsored by the Park and 
School boards, in which the Indianapolis 
Church Federation co-operated, was 
given on the afternoon of Nov. 20 at 
Tomlinson Hall, when Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” was sung, Ernest 
Hesser, new leader of the Community 


Masonic Temple. 
sets aside this special program f, 
itable purposes. Mrs. John L. 
Mrs. R. G. Null, Mrs. R. E. Turn: 
Helen Warrum-Chappell, Mrs. 
Edenharter, Lucille Lockman, 
Smith, Lucile Roark, Susan Sh: 
Dorothy Hill took part. 





Mildred Bryars has been enga 
Bruce A. Carey, conductor of th: 
Choir of Hamilton, Ont., to sing | 


in concert form on Feb. 1. 
will appear with the New York 
stein Club on Jan. 21. 





Alice Nielsen, soprano, and ( 
Whitehill, baritone, gave a joint 
at Des Moines, on Nov. 4, in th 
torium. This building, with 
eapacity of 6000, was filled. 














A Thanksgiving program, arra 
Grace Hutchings, attracted a lar. 
dience on the afternoon of Nov. 2° a; 
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NEW YORK HERALD. 


gift of voice.” 


NEW YORK SUN. 


command of style.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
NEW YORK TIMES. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST. 








‘‘Few could surpass her tasteful songs. 
singer has a charming stage presence.” 
NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH. 

‘There are too few singers of Miss Corlew’'s caliber to be heard 
in concert and recital, and her singing of “The Swan,’ by Grieg, and 
Henschel’s ‘Morning-Hymn’ were things of beauty and joy.”’ 
CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE. 

‘*Tone was of a penetrating loveliness in the piano and pianis- 
simo phrases; her enunciation, her interpretative ideas, her sense of 
‘putting it over’ were admirable traits. 
was of superlative beauty in many moments.” 


Soprano 


A series of successes scored on various Concert 
tours throughout the United States. 


‘“‘Her voice proved pleasing in quality, light and mellifluous. 
Her pianissimos were lovely. She adds intelligence to her natural 


‘The singer's work disclosed fine taste, intelligence and a good 


“She is a soprano possessed of a good deal of taste.”’ 


The former Chicago 


Handel's ‘Come Beloved,’ 


‘Mabel Corlew sang the Michaela aria from ‘Carmen’ with 
lovely tone, color and quality. The soprano timbre of her voice is 
particularly ingratiating and her schooling is of the best. 

Mezzo-voce passages were given with much charm, and in the 
big forte moments the voice never lost its smoothness.”’ 


‘Mabel Corlew has a voice warm in color, of good range and 
volume and under excellent control. She sang Michaela’s aria from 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ with musicianly understanding and real feeling.’ 


























CHICAGO EXAMINER. 

“She has some ringing high notes, and in her lower register a 
warmth of tone to express the emotion of the lieder-geure. She sang 
her ‘Floods of Spring’ particularly well, which is a feat, for the 
song is taxing.” 

CHICAGO HERALD. 

“Her voice is of charming quality; moreover its possessor has 
learned to use it to good advantage. It is saying much for Miss Cor- 
lew that ‘Cara Selve’ was one of her most successful offerings. The 
vocaliser who can interpret Handel well has won important vic- 
tories of art.” 


PITTSBURGH LEADER. 


“Mabel Corlew, soprano, sang with a remarkable voice of 
beauty.” 


PITTSBURGH DISPATCH. 
“Of the three numbers given by Mabel Corlew, a soprano with 
a voice of unusual scope and timbre, capable of opulent and varied 
expression, the most effective was the ‘Hymne Au Soleil’ of Alex- 
andre Georges, a voluminous oblation to the Sun, an exultant, wor- 
— chant, a fine bit of composition and finely set forth by Miss 
orlew. 


BANGOR (ME.) DAILY NEWS. 

“Instantly Miss Corlew caught and held her audience, and the 
beautiful song reached every heart. Her diction is perfect and 
whether it is high C or in a low register every word is so clearly 
enunciated that it is a rare pleasure to listen, while she is so charming 
it is as great a pleasure to watch her.” 


LOCKPORT (N. Y.) UNION SUN AND JOURNAL. 

‘*An absolute breath control makes it possible for her to change 
the dynamics of a song instantly, which is an interpretative asset not 
realized by all singers.”’ 


CONCERT — ORATORIO — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 


SEASON 1921-1922 NOW BOOKING 


MANAGEMENT: NEW YORK CONCERT LEAGUE, Inc. 


1664 Broadway, New York 


"PHONE CIRCLE 5982 
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FARRAR SINGS 
“NAVARRAISE”’; 
NEW *‘TOSCA”’ 
CREATES STIR 


[Continued from page 3] 








rout of returning soldiery at the 
start and they are off to the attack again 
shortly afterward, but meanwhile they 
have slept their four, or six or eight 
hours in the village square, lulled by an 
intermezzo, in the space of about five min- 
utes. The curtain is never down, al- 
though Massenet’s score is_ styled 
“Episode Lyrique en deux Actes,” and 
the instructions indicate that a gauze cur- 
tain should be dropped during the Inter- 
mezzo. The Metropolitan’s stage picture 
of the sleeping soldiery is an effective 
one and the curtain is unnecessary. 

There is no profit, at this late date, in 
emphasizing absurdities of the onrush- 
ing libretto, in which the characters 
divine everything in a flash, and Garrido 
manages to have just 2,000 douros, the 
sum specified for the dowry, handy in 
his pocket, all counted out, when Anita 
returns from her murderous expedition. 

Neither is any extended comment on 
the music necessary. The rattle of mus- 
ketry begins it and there are stray shots 
and bugle calls thereafter. For Mas- 
senet, it is heavily scored, with liberal de- 
mands upon the brasses and pulsatile in- 
struments. A somewhat strenuous 
theme, characteristic of the warfare be- 
ing waged, introduces Garrido and 
comes back insistently throughout the 
work. Anita has no solo passages of 
importance, her most important lyric 
moments being in the duet “Mon Sou- 
venir ta Protegé” with Araquil, and the 
trio in which the lovers and the obdurate 
father discuss his dictum anent their 
wedding. The tenor has a reverie as 
night comes on, “Ma Pauvre Anita,” 
that passes muster as an operatic aria. 
An extraneous song, “J’ai Trois Maisons 
dans Madrid,” sung by Bustamente and 
the soldiers in the bivouac, rather misses 
fire. 


is a 


Farrar in Title Réle 


Mme. Farrar’s Anita proffered much 

to praise. It was a discreet, rather than 
a violent personation. Her singing was 
of like description. Seldom has her per- 
sonal charm asserted itself more than 
in the plain black dress of the peasant 
girl. There was no place here for those 
eccentricities and excesses of costuming 
which have been the rule, rather than 
the exception, in Mme. Farrar’s operatic 
appearances of many seasons. In sim- 
plicity, it was a portrait to recall that 
of the Goose Girl. “‘‘ocally, she again 
exhibited the new measure of restraint 
that has characterized her singing this 
season, even to the point of being at 
times almost imaudible. Her high tones 
were free, and she colored the voice very 
skilfully, though the quality lapsed at 
times into that of recent seasons. Her 
embodiment of the heroine was a touch- 
ingly sympathetic if not a very compel- 
ling one. She limned an appealing pic- 
ture, but not one of gripping power. 
Perhaps a rougher type is to be desired, 
but Mme. Farrar’s refined and finely 
poised study was well worthy of the 
plaudits it won for her. She was recalled 
defore the curtain many times and show- 
ered with bouquets. 
_The imposing bearing and fine French 
diction of Léon Rothier gave distinction 
‘o the role of Garrido. Giulio Crimi was 
a lachrymose Araquil and not in partic- 
Warly good voice. The vocalism of the 
evening, saving only Mme. Farrar’s, suf- 
‘ered from too much energy of attack in 
‘he effort to gain the desired intensity 
0 utterance. Albert Wolff conducted 
as if the score were much better than 
this re-hearing proved it to be, and the 
rehestra responded nobly. Those who 
recalled earlier representations of the 
Work agreed that there was less shooting 
and more music in this latest revival. 

The setting, by the Triangle Studio, 
an attractive and colorful one of 
Somewhat conventional design, and the 
Stage pictures were very well executed, 
Particularly the opening of the opera, 
when the soldiery, wearied and bearing 
leir wounded, stumbled in from the fir- 
g line. 

_ Cavalleria Rusticana,” following “La 
Nay irraise,” seemed, for all its banality 
and its thin, yet noisy scoring—all top 
and bottom—a work of considerable sheer 
‘spiration as compared to the Massenet 
Mmitation. Rosa Ponselle, as Santuzza 
Tepeated the success she gained in a 
‘ingle appearance in the réle at the Met- 


Wa 5S 







ropolitan last season. Her voice was of 
the power and the dramatic intensity the 
music requires, but she was not alto- 
gether at ease in her acting. Beniamino 
Gigli’s lovely voice seemed wasted on the 


music of Turridu. Thomas Chalmers was 


a competent Alfio, and Mme. Perini an 
agreeable Lola. Louise Berat was the 
Lucia. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 


Triumph for Mme. Jeritza 


Mme. Jeritza’s Tosca on Thursday 
night must be chronicled as the outstand- 
ing personal triumph of the first three 
weeks of the season. Her success in “Die 
Tote Stadt” had prepared the way, but 
there were many in Thursday night’s au- 
dience who were there, as some bluntly 
expressed it, “to be shown.” Vocally, 
Korngold was one thing and Puccini 
quite another, in spite of the remini- 
scences of the Italian noted here and 
there in the Viennese score; and it was 
by no means taken for granted that the 
athletic blonde would bring an opera 
house to her feet as Mme. Jeritza did 
in the harrowing second act of the Puc- 
cini melodrama. 

In recent memory no such demonstra- 
tion for a singer has interrupted the 
progress of an act at the Metropolitan, 
as that which followed Mme. Jeritza’s 
weeping delivery of “Vissi d’Arte.” For 
an equal measure of excited and long- 
continued applause one must go back to 
some of the memorable farewells, which 
had in them elements not so spontaneous 
to differentiate them from this tumult of 
approbation. 

Perhaps the first and foremost thing 
to be said about Mme. Jeritza’s Tosca 
is that it was different. To the line of 
famous 7J'’oscas—Ternina, Eames, Frem- 
stad, Destinn, Farrar—now must be 
added this newcomer, who took a réle 
the possibilities of which might well 
have seemed exhausted, and delineated 
it with so many original touches that it 
had the aspects of a new conception. 
That its psychology was open to ques- 
tion, that it had awkward moments, in- 
cluding at least one faux pas, and that 
it had been sung by others with more 
beauty of tone were considerations prop- 
erly entering into a critical appraise- 
ment of the characterization, but these 
were swept from the minds of most of 
those in the big audience (if ever en- 
tertained by them at all) by the mag- 
netism and emotional intensity of the 
Viennese singing actress’ impersonation 
of the part. 

In the first act, this blonde Floria sug- 
gested almost a Marguerite, especially 
when she made her exit, with eyes low- 
ered from the lecherous glare of Scarma. 
Her appearance in church with head un- 
covered prompted a question which can 
be left to the church folk to answer. Is 
it done? Here was a Tosca with neither 
bonnet nor staff. She sang her first act 
solo and the duet with Mario charmingly 
and was a pretty picture—if scarcely an 
Italian one—throughout. 


New Version of Second Act 


Act two, with Tosca in the malefic 
clutches of the Roman police chief, em- 
phasized the halo of innocence and un- 
sophistication which the _ interpreter 
placed above the head of the Roman 
singer. She was no coolly desperate 
character, seeking the way out of a 
promise she never intended to keep, but 
a heart-broken woman in a very frenzy 
of anguish, very clearly and vividly re- 
vealing that she could not bear to let 
Scarpia touch her; neither could she en- 
dure her lover’s torture. She happened 
on the knife—a miracle of Providence! 
Her face twitched as she tried to face 
Scarpia with a distorted smile, the 
weapon behind her back. She was too 
unstrung to gloat, as some Toscas have 
done, when she had plunged the steel 
into the villain’s heart. Her aversion 
was strikingly shown when she wrenched 
the safe-conduct from the dead man’s 
grasp. Shrinking, she turned her head 
in fear and loathing as she loosened the 
lifeless fingers. 

But the “Vissi d’Arte” of Mme. Jer- 
itza will be remembered not only as the 
most spectacular incident of the per- 
formance, but the one which most 
sharply differentiated this Tosca from 
the others. She sang it, not seated on 
the familiar couch, or standing at the 
footlights, but from a position prone on 
the floor, where she had fallen in a 
struggle with Scarpia. For the first 
time in the writer’s experience, it seemed 
a logical outburst of sorrow, not a mere 
solo for the soprano. Her agonized 
singing of its use-worn phrases was tre- 
mendously vital and effective. Women 
in the audience actually wept. As the 
theatrical men would say, “it stopped 
the show.” Society forgot its decorum; 


forgot the traditions of its opera house, 
which frown on any such interruptions, 
and shouted while it pounded its palms. 
The din had nothing of the sound of the 
usual polite tribute of white-glove ap- 
plause, or of the leather-handed labors 
of the claque. At the end of the act 
there was a second demonstration, and 
in the many recalls, the veteran An- 
tonio Scotti bowed an obeisance to the 
new luminary that seemed something 
more than the customary amenities that 
prevail before the curtain. 

In the third act, the soprano’s em- 
bodiment of the character conformed to 
familiar interpretations, but she made 
the leap from the parapet a bit more 


realistic. Also,. instead of smothering 
Spoletta with her cloak, in preparation 
for the leap, she left that convenient 


garment spread over the prostrate form 
of Mario and bowled the police minion 
over with a blow that landed squarely 
between the eyes. 

Mme. Jeritza’s singing, for the most 
part, was restrained and agreeable to 
the ear, though of no such beauty of tone 
as the Tosca of Emma Eames, or that 
which Emmy Destinn vouchsafed in her 
earlier years at the Metropolitan. The 
singer’s mezza-voce was often charming, 
and some of her high tones again had 
exceptional power. Here and there she 
scooped up to her top notes, as in “The 
Dead City.” It was not faultless sing- 
ing, but it was free of offense. 


Début of Pertile 


Aureliano Pertile’s début as Cavara- 
dossi was overshadowed by the soprano’s 
success, but he gave promise of being a 
valuable acquisition. Of good figure and 
easy of bearing, he sang, for the most 
part, with evident appreciation of de- 
tails of phrasing and of the graces of 
melodic line. For two acts he was con- 
tent not to drive the voice unduly, but 
abandoned this restraint in the final act 
and was led into forcing his tone. The 
voice was disclosed as one of agreeable 
quality, inclined toward whiteness and 
disturbed by a vibrato, but ringing at 
the top. He left the impression that 
here was an excellent vocalist and an in- 
telligent actor, with a serviceable though 
not unusual voice. 

Mr. Scotti was forced to alter some 
details of his unequalled portrait of 
Scarpia, to conform to Mme. Jeritza’s 
individual treatment of the second act. 
So skilfully were these changes worked 
out, however, that only those to whom 
his every gesture has become familiar 
could have known that he had deviated 
at all from the bits of business he has 
been many years in perfecting. What 
a master of stagecraft he is! And how 
superbly he synchronizes action with 
the music! 

Others in the cast were Cecil Arden, 
Paolo Ananian, Angelo Bada, Pompilio 
Malatesta and Louis d’Angelo. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. ©. F 





A German “Tristan” 


Once again with its original text, for 
the first time in nearly five years, “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” was sung on the evening 
of Nov. 28, with a cast identical with 
that of last year except that the new- 
comer, George Meader, replaced Octave 
Dua as the Shepherd. The performance 
has gained immeasurably by being sung 
in German, and in spite of some very 
poor singing in spots, it was a stirring 
one. Mme. Matzenauer’s Isolde was in 
no sense different from that of last year 
though she has acquired a resplendent 
wig of tawny hair such as never grew on 
human head, at least not on a single 
human head. Vocally she was best in 
the first act while Mr. Sembach was best 
in the final act. Mr. Whitehill’s Kur- 
wenal, one of his most interesting char- 
acterizations was excellent throughout, 
vocally as well as histrionically. Mr. 
Meader did his small scene in the last 
act with obvious finish and with little 
dramatic touches that argue well for 
what he will do when given broader op- 
portunity. Jeanne Gordon, who made 
her first appearance of the season, has 
recovered from her recent indisvosition 
and she sang magnificently. She still 
does not reach the ultimate depths of 
the character of Brangdne but she has 
added since last season small bits of 
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Telmanyi, Vas and 
Berta Reviere End 
Tour in the South 
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Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian Violinist, Now 
Completing His First American Tour; 
Berta Reviere, Dramatic Soprano, and 
Sandor Vas, Accompanist, from a Snap- 
shot Taken at Gulfport, Miss. 


Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist; 
Berta Reviere, soprano, and Sandor Vas, 
Mr. Telmanyi’s accompanist, have just 
returned from a_ successful Southern 
tour, during which they appeared in a 
number of cities throughout the middle 
South. Mr. Telmanyi will close his short 
season here in mid-December and will sail 
for Europe before the first of the year 
to fill engagements there. 

Miss Reviere, whose popularity with 
audiences is established, will continue 
her concert work and will be heard in a 
number of cities in the East later this 
season. 


PHYLLIDA ASHLEY PLAYS 








Pianist Gives Her Second Recital of Sea- 
son at Aeolian Hall 


Phyllida Ashley, pianist, began her sec- 
ond recital of the season, last Saturday 
evening at Aeolian Hall, with César 
Franck’s Prelude Chorale and Fugue, and 
followed it with two Debussy numbers, 
the “Soirée dans Grenade” and “Jardin 
sous la Pluie” and a Theme and Varia- 
tions by Ernest Schelling, a composi- 
tion that revealed the skill of an expert 
craftsman without being arrestingly in- 
teresting. Afterward came two pieces 
by Sigismund Stojowski, “Vers la Tombe” 
and “Vers l’Azur,” the Chopin “Revolu- 
tionary” Etude and Ballade in A Flat. 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s “At Sunset,” 
MacDowell’s “In Autumn” and Liszt’s 
Polonaise in E. 

Miss Ashley once more displayed a 
commendable technical efficiency and 
taste, without quite attaining the level 
which she reached at her previous re- 
cital a month ago. She gave a sincere 
reading of the César Franck work and 
was perhaps at her best in the Schelling 
Theme and Variations. The Chopin 
numbers suffered somewhat from lack of 
sustained climactic effect. That she 
pleased her large audience was attested 
by the cordial applause with which it 
rewarded her. H. J. 





Edith Baxter Harper, soprano, who 
was heard frequently in oratorio and con- 
cert during last season, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the performance of 
Elgar’s “The Light of Life” to be pre- 
sented in the series of oratorio perform- 
ances of St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, on Dec. 18, under the direction 
of William C. Bridgman. 





Harold Land has been engaged by the 
Springfield, Mass., Oratorio Society as 
soloist in “The Messiah” on Christmas 
Day in that city. 
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Ten Orchestral Concerts Played in 
One Week in New York Halls 
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the orchestras and their conductors, 
were the two re-appearances of Mr. 


d’Indy, leading the Damrosch forces in 
the brace of concerts, Dec. 1 and 2, just 
sixteen years to the day after his first 
and only earlier appearances in New 
York, when he conducted the visiting 
Boston Symphony, Dec. 1 and 2, 1905. 
The distinguished French composer, re- 
garded as the foremost disciple of César 
Franck, and the present head of the 
Paris Schola Cantorum, of which he was 
one of the founders, was warmly re- 
ceived at both concerts. 

Walter Damrosch, the New York Sym- 
phony conductor, brought the players to 
their feet and they gave the veteran 
“guest” leader, who is now more than 
seventy years of age, a rousing tusch 
as he came on the platform at Carnegie 
Hall. An invitational rehearsal of the 
new d’Indy work, which Paris will not 
hear until early in 1922, was held on 
Wednesday, and was attended by prob- 
ably a hundred persons. 


D’Indy’s New Symphonic Poem 


Concert, the Symphony Society of New 
York, Vincent dIndy, guest-conductor, 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 1, afternoon. The 
program: Overture to “Orpheus,” Monte- 
verde; “Music While the King Dines” 
(Graceful Dance), de Lalande; Evening 
Serenade in D, Mozart; Symphonic Poem, 
“To the Dead,’ Le Flem (first perform- 
ance in America); “The Gods in the 
Shadows of the Caves,’ Roussel; Poem, 
“On the Shores of the Seas,’ d’Indy 
(world premiere). Same program re- 
peated Dec. 2, evening 


Distinguished in appearance and of a 
becoming modesty and simplicity of 
bearing, Vincent d’Indy led the Sym- 
phony Society players in expositions of 
the works of his chosen program that 
had the clarity, balance, surety and taste 
that cannot be dissociated from his own 
scholarly personality. It was not the- 
atrical, nor even impassioned conducting. 

The program, one part devoted to old 
—even archaic—works, the other to new 
compositions, as represented by his own 
“On the Shores of the Seas” and the 
output of two of his one-time pupils, 
Paul Le Flem and Albert Roussel, was 
too long for American audiences, by at 
least one of the numbers. It interested, 
but it wearied. 


Somewhat unfortunately, the new 
d’Indy poem, here given its world 
premiére, was placed last. Preceded, 


as it was, by the Le Flem and Roussel 
efforts, not unlike it in method and man- 
ner, the new poem fell on ears already 
well along the way to satiety. It was 
sufficiently well played, however, to em- 
phasize its merits, and those who had 
attended the earlier invitational re- 
hearsal found that it gained distinctly 
in interest with re-hearing. 

The work has been described as “four 
maritime scenes in different colors.” Of 
these, the first is called “Tranquillity and 
Light,” and is designed to depict the 
peaceful Mediterranean, with the sun 
flashing on the red rocks of the shore; 
the second is “The Joy of the Deep 
Blue,” the ocean seen through foliage on 
the island of Mallorca, with sunlight 
striking upon it and “scattered in de- 
lightful gaiety”; the third, “Green 
Horizons,” a view from Falconera on the 
Adriatic, in which, “‘as one travels along 
the shore, little by little the sky, the sea 
and the earth become enveloped in a uni- 
form green tint’; and the fourth, “The 
Mystery of the Ocean,” otherwise not ex- 
plained or described by the composer or 
the program annotator. 

The essential element of this new work 
is its obvious effort to correlate color and 
tone. Whether, if it bore another title— 
say, “From the Summit of the Years” 
—it still would suggest depths of green, 
is debatable. Even with the program 
notes before the eyes, the “deep blue” of 
the scond movement and the “all-en- 
veloping green” of the third, seemed to 
the writer much the same. However, you 
either believe in a definite relationship 
between colors and musical effects, or 
you don’t. The impression the d’Indy 
work makes upon the listener depends 
largely on this equation. 

“On the Shores of the Seas” has free- 
dom of form, yet a certain severity, even 
angularity of line and scheme. It is 
sonorously, even richly scored, yet not 
without harshness in individual effects. 
It has resounding depths with a certain 
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acidity on the surface. Here are hyal- 
escent views without tempests, and 
equally unshimmering. There is some- 
thing brittle, joyless and unfelicitous in 
the xylophone effects that are intended 
to suggest the play of sunlight. four 
saxophones add to the weight of the 
woodwinds but not to their beauty. The 
piano utilized in “Green Horizons,” the 
most engrossing of the four movements, 
aids in the color painting, but here again 
the viridity of the music is a matter of 
program notes and of mental attitude 
toward the tone-color idea. There are 
some commonplace phrases in the effort 
to depict dancing sunlight, though the 
thematic material on the whole is 
austere. Though it is imaginative, and 
has a considerable measure of poetic sug- 
gestion, this is music essentially cerebral, 
and almost devoid of emotional appeal. 
It is unquestionably good music, accord- 
ing to the canons of modern art. But, to 
the writer, at least, it was operose and 
monotonous. 

The Le Flem and Roussel works 
might have been two additional parts 
of the same work. The first, a post-war 
elegiac, was dolorous and dignified, good 
workmanship, but uninspired; the other, 
from a suite called “Evocations,” three 
sketches that set forth after-impressions 
of Oriental scenes, proved imaginative 
in a vague, tenebrous and only mildly 
effective way. 

Of the old music comprising the earlier 


half of the program, the “Orpheus” 
Overture, with its contrast of muted 


brass against a string accompaniment, 
was the sturdiest number. The Chaconne 
Gratieuse of Le Lande was an epicurean 
morsel. The youthsome Mozart Seren 
ade—written for two small _ bands- 

assumed almost the form of a Concerto 
Grosso, as played. cs 3. 


Claire Dux in Strauss Concert 


Richard Strauss, conducting 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; 
Claire Dux, soprano, soloist; Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Nov. 29, evening. The 
program: Overture, “Oberon,” Weber, 
Agatha’s Air from “Die Freischutz,”’ 
Weber, sung by Mme. Dux; Overture, 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,’ Mozart, sung by 
Mme. Dux; Vorspiel to ‘“Guntram,” 
Strauss; Four Songs with Orchestra, 
“Morgen,” ‘“Wiegenlied,’ ‘“‘Freundliche 
Vision,” ‘“‘Stdndchen,’” Strauss, sung by 
Mme. Dux; “Love Scene” from “Feuers- 
not,” Strauss. 


The New York début of Claire Dux, 
the transfer for the nonce, of Dr. 
Strauss’ leadership from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra to the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and the performance, for the 
first time on one of the Strauss pro- 
grams in Manhattan, of works not from 
the brain of the doughty German who 
held the baton, gave to this program 
three distinguishing elements. 

Mme. Dux’s debut, as a matter of 
news, was of first importance. Her recent 
first appearance in opera in this coun- 
try, when she sang Mimi with the Chi- 
‘ago Opera Association, was not un- 
heeded by New Yorkers, who have for 
a number of years heard of her suc- 
cesses abroad. Consequently, there were 
possibly as many persons in the large 
audience at the Metropolitan who had 
come to hear and see Mme. Dux as there 
were others whose primary interest was 
in Dr. Strauss. ; 

Mme. Dux amply justified this in- 
terest. She sang very beautifully, with 
uncommon artistry. The voice, of itself, 
did not impress the writer as an unusual 
one, though it was frequently of a very 
appealing quality and, in the compara- 
tively few phrases when power was ap- 
plied, seemed of ample volume. There was 
a somewhat monotonous use of a floating 
head tone, though this frequently was of 
a velvety loveliness. Not a few of the 
many—too many—pianissimo phrases 
were oversoft, considering the size of 
the auditorium and of the orchestra 
placed on the stage, with the result that 
while they were heard, they were not 
vocally distinct from the instrumental 
background. The charm of Mme. Dux’s 
singing was in its velvety smoothness, 
the ease of her production. the nectarean 
sweetness of some of the tiny head tones, 
and the grace of her phrasing and treat- 
ment of the melodic line. She was many 
times recalled and repeated the melli- 
fluous “Wiegenlied” among the Strauss 
songs. The inclusion of the “Standchen”’ 
should dispose of the legend that the 
composer resents its world-wide popular- 
ity and all but disowns it. Though it 
was the least well sung of the four 


Concert, 


songs, the audience caused it to be re- 
peated. 

Parts of the Weber Overture were 
taken unusually slowly by Dr. Strauss. 
The Mozart work was crisply played, 
without, however, any noteworthy ir- 
fusion of new ideas such as the con- 
ductor -composer’s well known’ en- 
thusiasm for the music of Mozart may 
have led some in the audience to ex: 
pect. The Prelude of Strauss’ early 
“Guntram,” with some strong Wagner- 
ian recollections, proved only mildly in- 
teresting, its rather aimless prolixity 
serving, in the end, to defeat its many 
moments of attractive scoring. The 
more familiar “Love Music” of the later 
“Feuersnot” has been played in New 
York with more of warmth and glow 
though the Strauss quest of clarity ani 
balance was evident in this, as in the 
other orchestral numbers. There were 
suggestions of rather limited rehearsal, 
but an orchestra such as the Philhar- 
monic could searcely do otherwise than 
play well under a ‘conductor with Dr. 
Strauss’ grasp, care and authority. 
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Stokowski Introduces  Schénberg’s 
“Five Orchestra Pieces” 


Concert, Philadelphia Orchestra, Leo- 


pold _Stokowski, conductor; Nov. 29, 
iD vening. Program: Beethoven, ‘“Corio- 
lan Overture: Schubert, “Unfin- 


ished” Symphony; Sibelius, Tone Poem. 

“Finlandia;” Arnold Schonberg, “Five 

Orchestra Pieces; Wagner, “Die Wal- 

kiire”’? End of Third Act. ~ 

Nine years after their premiére un- 
der Sir Henry Ward in London, eight 
years after their introduction to Amer- 
ica by Frederick Stock of the Chicago 
Symphony, the Schénberg “Five Orches- 
tra Pieces” have reached New York, 
thanks to Stokowski, the Philadelphian. 

The delay, is perhaps, indicative of 
the constitutional mildness of our chief 
musical propagators; perhaps practical 
obstacles were responsible and not the 
scruples of these leaders; this reason 
seems plausible, for, irrespective of any 
mental attitude, the tales of the unique 
receptions accorded the composition by 
London and Viennese audiences have al- 
ready enshrouded the score with a his- 
torical interest. The Britishers, we are 
informed, hissed the performance; the 
gentle sons of Hapsburg followed suit, 
and only a couple of weeks ago our own 
City of ‘Brotherly Love was moved to 
deprecatory laughter. If we are not mis- 
taken “Lucia” is the favorite jewel in the 
Philadelphians’ operatic diadem. 

New York rarely smiles at symphonic 
concerts; it isn’t good form. But on 
this evening the audience broke out into 
joyful chuckles and unrestrained cackles 
of merriment no sooner than Mr. Stokow- 
ski had invoked the weird convolutions 
from the score. These scoffers soon sub- 
sided; the extraordinary deluge of tone, 
the veiled strangeness, captured atten- 
tion. It would be simple to pour out an 
hilarious description of the antics of the 
wood-winds, the curious behavior of the 
strings and the other members, but such 
a burlesque is decidedly out of place in 
speaking of the serious experimentations 
of a genius. For surely the pieces are 
the experimental pieces of a master, a 
fourth dimensional mind or whatnot, that 
is rearing a new harmonic structure. 
His language is totally unfamiliar; even 
those of ancient minds who seriously be- 
lieve the composer to be a victim of 
glosalalia, or utterer of gibberish, may 
be pardoned. There is no program; 
Schonberg merely provides five titles as 
clews: 1. “Vorgefiihle”  (“Presenti- 
ments”) 2. “Verganges” (“The Past’’) 3. 
“Der wechselnde Akkord” (“The Chang- 
ing Chords’) 4. “Peripetic” (“Peri- 
petia”) 5. “Das obligate Recitatio” 
(“The Obbligato Recitative.”) As none of 
the “movements” is intelligible, beyond 
providing overwhelming proof of the 
soul-stirring, challenging art of Schén- 
berg as a master of strange tonal colors 
and bewildering rhythmic patterns, we 
can seize upon any of the pieces for an 
analytical glance. There is, if we be- 
lieve Dr. Hull (who is, conveniently 
quoted by Lawrence Gilman, the pro- 
gram-note writer), a definite scheme in 
the set of pieces. For example, to quote 
the program in the opening piece, 
“wildly fantastic, clamorous, acrid and 
disquieting in its intimations, charged 
with terror and vague bodement—the 
first three bars give us what Dr. Hull 
sees as ‘the motto,’ an incisively rhythmi- 
cal subject for ’cellos, oboes and clarinets. 
(Schénberg’s score calls for four classes 
of clarinets; first and second in A, third 
in D, bass clarinet in B Flat. contrabass 
clarinet in A—because ‘he prefers his in- 
struments to work in groups, instead of 
in mixed and contrasted tone-colors’). 
After twenty-five bars of introduction, 
the fugue theme—with which the motto 


is consorted—enters in the ’cel|; 
piano), hait of them playing p 
and half spiccato. It is heard a 
‘pedal-chord’ a kind of drone 
D-A-C-sharp—established by 

trombones and tuba, and taken 
three bassoons. This ‘pedal-ch 
sustained until the end of the pie 
fugue, needless to say, ‘is of the 
kind.’ Two muted trombones, 
chromatically up and down in cons 
fifths, fortissimo, incite the inst) 
to a piercing climax, and then (s: 
Hull) ‘there suddenly bursts up 


ear the hugest conjunction of them: a 


effected.’ ‘The music subsides into ; 
pianissimo, but it bursts forth in 
cluding fortissimo, with the 

chord in the muted trombones and 

To know the work we must kn 
man, his annihilation of the dict 
the tonic is a key center, his 0} 
“planes of harmony,” his chord 
structures, built up on intervals 
onds, fourths or fifths. 

We respectfully lay down our 
and plead complete ignorance 
meaning of these startling, pro! 
impressive “Five Orchestra Piece 

Mr. Stokowski’s memorizing 
work is a genuine tour de force. 1} 
ducted the composition with devoti 
again brought home the fact tha 
the most welcome conductor amo: 


season’s visitors. His noble e 
gave arresting performances 0! 
Beethoven, Schubert and V 
works. 


An outburst of applause broke 
the opening measures of the “Wa 
music, presumably as a demonstra 
disapproval for Schénberg’s aud: 
And a generation ago these sam: 
otees would have hissed the inco 
hensible Revolutionist of Bayreuth 

A. 





A “Radiant Night” for Bostonians 


Concert, Boston Symphony, P 
Monteux, conductor, Carnegie Hall 
l, evening. The program: Synij 
No. 2 in D, Op. 438, Sibelius; “Invi 
to the Dance” (arranged for orch: 
by Felix Weingartner), Weber; °*\ 
larte Nacht” (‘‘Radiant Night’), S« 
Op. 4, Arranged for String Orch 
Overture to *“Leonore’ No. 3, Op 
Beethoven 


Schénberg was accorded a diff 
reception when the Bostonians 


Mr. Monteux came to town on Thu 
day evening. But then, it was a diff 
Schénberg—a Schonberg dating ba 
1899; the composer of “Verkli 
Nacht” and not of the “Five Orches' 
Pieces.” Much of the applause may hav 
been mere assertiveness on the part 
the audience, as much as to say, “W 
are the Boston subscribers! If you 
feed Schénberg to the pro-Philadelphians 
what can you expect? But we are th 
Intelligentzia!” This, however, is sug 
gesting a classification which, ?! 
Guedalla reminds us, signifies that 
rogant minority which can both read and 
write.” The flourish, then, may ha\ 
been remote from any idea of urging \! 
Monteux to test the capacity of his aud 
ence with the “Five Pieces.” It ma) 
have been merely significant of critic 
discernment; applause half-sorrowt, 
but giving countenance to the eare! 
phase, as though one would put it, “Alas 
poor Arnold! How § sadly has 
strayed!” It is difficult to analyse th 
reactions of an audience to Schonberg 
The fact is that the applause was * 
demonstrative that Mr. Monteux had ' 
summon his players to their feet, 
the explanation of the outburs' 
found largely in the sheer beaut 
“Verklarte Nacht”; a beauty that ' 
overwhelming in the present arrane 
ment for string orchestra, as it v 
the original sextet form; a beaut) 
lives radiantly in spite of the stret 
of material that knows but one m 
is Stevenson’s “clear cold night of 
done into music, and it comes W 
shimmer of silver as a soft wind 
the leaves to the moon. 
evoked all the magic of its p 
poetry of a kind to make one forg 
the hullabaloo over the “Five Piec 
The visitors have done no bette! 
under their present conductor t! 
their presentation of the Second 
phony of Sibelius. This composit 
an achievement too rarely stress 
orchestras nowadavs. Its breadt 
nobility, its magnificent tonal surg 
sweeping climaxes. so_ sple! 
wrought; all its immense qualities 
its individual flavor were brough' 
in a luminous performance that in’ 
this first part of Thursday night’s - 
gram with a real suveriority. F< 
rest, Weingartner’s free translatic 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance 
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,-onore” No. 8 made up the sum. 
uch heavy-handedness denied the 
an enlivening buoyancy. More 
few orchestras might have given 
thoven overture with the same 
distinction. Pr. C. &. 
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‘;ermaine Schnitzer with 
Philharmonic 


( ert, The Philharmonic Society of 
: York, Josef Stransky, conductor; 
Schnitzer, pianist, assisting 
Dec, 2, afternoon. The program: 
(o Grosso, in C Major (arr. by 
Vottl), Handel; Symphony in G 
. Mozart; Piano Concerto No. 1, in 
Liszt; Symphonic Poem, No. 6, 
| ppa,”’ Liszt. 
Mme. Sehnitzer’s scintillant playing of 
the Liszt concerto, which tingles its tri- 
angle without protest (or much rhyme 
- reason) to-day, was the high light of 
this program, a routine one as compared 
to others of the week. Surety, poise, 
verve and a bold indifference to technical 
obstacles characterized the pianist’s pro- 
‘ection of the work—a display piece, but 
one that has merits to lift it out of fel- 
lowship with the more hackneyed rhap- 
sodies. The other Liszt number, the 
“Mazeppa” symphonic poem inspired of 
Victor Hugo, rode its wild ride and jub- 
jlated in its trumpet calls the more 
erandiloquently because of the increased 
size of the Philharmonic’s ensemble. Mr. 
Stransky led a delightful performance 
of the Mozart symphony, and the Handel 
Concerto Grosso was of ruddy-cheeked 
ae 


cnarm. 


Second Boston Program 


Concert, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, Car- 
gie Hall, Dec. 3, afternoon. The pro- 
Symphony in D Minor, Franck; 
Overture,’ Opus 81, Brahms; 
Folk-Tales, “Baba-Yaga,’ “The 
Enchanted Lake” and “‘Kikimora,”’ Lia- 
ff Fragments from ‘“‘Daphnis_ et 
Ravel. 
Pleasurable throughout, this program 
not one to call for detailed com- 
The never long neglected Franck 
Symphony was played with beauty of 
tone and Gallic suavity. The Brahms 
Overture, with its unauthorized “Hamlet” 
associations, fell sturdily on the ear. The 
Liadoff pieces, scored after the fashion 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff and others of the 
Russians, were again delightful. The 
second of the suites formed of excerpts 
from Ravel’s ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe” ballet 


Tragic 


I 
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ment. 


music—irisated, diaphanous, coruscant 
in magical scoring — enchanted as at 
earlier hearings in New York.  O. T. 


Dvorak-Wagner Program 


( cert, Philharmonic Society, Josef 

‘transky, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 

ening. The progrant: Symphony, 

the New World,’ Dvorak; Pre- 

to “Lohengrin,’ Magic Fire Music 

‘*Walkiire . “Prize Song” from 

singer” and Overture to “Tann- 

Wagner. 
>.£ ° P 

Before an audience which regarded the 
program as an_ all-satisfying music 
least, Mr. Stransky gave his usual cal- 
(uated readings of these familiar num- 
vers. The combined forces of the Phil- 
harmonic and National Symphony have 
a smoothly functioning ensemble 
znd the finesse apparent formerly in Mr. 
Stansky’s smaller band is now the pos- 
session of the augmented organization. 

\r a a . 
Spendid contrasts and color shading 
‘umined the Wagnerian scores, and the 
was demonstrative in_ its 

Ppreciation of the readings. F. R. G. 
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Vew American Overture 
ert, The Symphony Society of 
ork, Walter Damrosch, conductor; 
| Bauer, pianist, assisting artist: 
Hall, Dec. 4 afternoon The 
m: Symphony No. 3, in E-Flat, 
f Concerto in A, for Piano and 
tra, Movcart; Overture, “In Old 
a." Powell (new first time in 
York); Adagio for Strings, Lekeu: 
onic Poem, “Les Diinns.’ Franck 


lr. Powell’s Overture, played at the 

k Festival last summer with the 
Poser conducting, was received with 
favor at this. its first New York 





crmance. Two Negro themes, “Cl’ar 
Aitchen, Ole Folks. Young Folks,” 
le which Mr. Powell came by 








~ Record Orchestral Week in N. Y. 
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through the crooning of an old mammy 
(every down-south composer seems to be 
indebted to one), do duty along with a 
Scotch dance tune and “Dixie” in giving 
atmosphere to the work. The picture the 
composer has sought to suggest is of “the 
South, unaffected, simple, chivalrous and 
romantic, dancing gaily toward the ap- 
proaching disaster in the traditional 
artistocratic manner.” The music, skill- 
fully contrived, is gay and it dances. It 
has warmth and vitality. Perhaps its 
scoring would sound better in a larger 
auditorium. Strings and brasses seemed 
rather to obliterate the woodwinds in 
Aeolian Hall. 

In the Mozart Concerto, Mr. Bauer 
played beautifully, as his audience ex- 
pected him to play. The symphony had 
crispness and charm. There was much 
beauty in the Lekeu Adagio for strings, 
which might well have ended the pro- 
gram; but the noisier “Djinns” of César 
Franck, with Mr. Bauer supplying the 
piano obbligato, tramped in to provide 
a more vigorous finale. he 


Strauss and Elly Ney 


Concert, Philharmonic Orchestra, Rich- 
ard Strauss, guest-conductor; Elly Ney. 
pianist, assisting artist. The Hippo- 
drome, Dee 4, evening. The program: 
“Don Juan’? Tone Poem for Orchestra; 
“Burleske”’ for Piano and Orchestra, Elly 
Ney; “Tod und Verkldrung,’ Tone Poem 
for Orchestra Strauss: Prelude to 
“Lohengrin”; Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer,’ Wagner. 


Technically, this concert was a piece 


of perfection. The “Don Juan” has 
seldom if ever been heard so effectively 
and every bit of its intricate, reticulated 
score, was brought out by the composer- 
conductor. The “Burleske,” an early work, 
bearing no opus number, but written for 
d’Albert, is of terrific difficulty in spots, 
difficulty that is hardly repaid by the re- 
sult. There is a long stretch that fore- 
shadows the great monologue in the first 
act of “Rosenkavalier” but the work as 
a whole can hardly be said to be on a 
plane with the other two of Dr. Strauss’ 
works played. That Mme. Ney played 
it impeccably, putting to flight all its 
difficulty, goes without saying. The 
audience recalled her many times, but 
she gave no encore. 

“Tod und Verklirung’” showed Dr. 
Strauss as the meticulous, musicianly 
intellectual conductor, bringing to light 
every remote theme and keeping the per- 
fect balance of each choir and each in- 
dividual instrument as far as the uncer- 
tain acoustics of the Hippodrome made 
it possible, but the tone poem has been 
played here with more overwhelming ef- 
fect under other conductors. The two 
Wagner numbers’ were beautifully 
played, the “Lohengrin” being perhaps 
the better of the two. The orchestra 
itself was not heard to the best advan- 
tage. Several times, the pitch of the 
first violins seemed not quite accurate, 
and at all times, certain instruments 
were inclined to over-prominence, no- 
tably the kettle-drums, which dropped 
little pills of sound rather than mingling 


in the ensemble. The concert was for 
the benefit of the Central Euronean 
Child Feeding Stations. J. A. H. 





Carl Engel to Be Chief of Music 
Division in Library of Congress 


[Continued from page 2] 
3ut Mr. Engel was never chauvinistic. 
He had a genuine interest in the native 


composer. He also knew that the con- 
temporary foreign composer needed 
someone to secure him an audience in 
America. And so he_ published the 
Fourth Symphony of the French Guy 
Ropartz and was responsible for the 


making available in popular editions 

and excellently edited ones, too!—the 
music of Albeniz, Debussy, Scriabine, 
’almgren. Him we must be grateful to 
for the song collections issued by the 
Boston Music Company of Duparc, 
fauré, Rachmaninoff, for some of which 


he secured the services of the dis- 
tinguished Bliss Carman to make the 
best English translations possible. And 
gifted foreigners coming to America 
found in him a sympathetic spirit. For 


example, the Englishmen, Bryceson Tre- 
harne and Norman Peterkin brought 
their manuscripts to Mr. Engel in Bos 
ton, and found him a man who had the 
artistic vision to issue their music, Mr. 
Treharne later giving other’ houses 
manuscripts as well, Mr. Peterkin wisely 
entrusting his entire output to Mr. 
Engel’s safe hands. As editor he has 
supervised a large number of volumes 
that have come from the press of the 
Boston Music Company. He has done 
valuable work also as a translator of 
many songs, written originally to foreign 
texts. 

As a composer he has earned a place 
for himself among that limited, to be 
sure, but unquestionably important body 
which I would call the intelligentsia of 
America. Mr. Engel is no prolific cre- 
ative musician. But what he puts for- 
ward has distinction. In recent years 
nothing from his ven has been worthy 
of higher praise than his Triptych for 
Violin and Piano, virtually a sonata for 
these instruments, which was issued in 
1920. This work, one of the most signifi- 
cant essays of its kind, has been played 
in Boston and more recently in London. 
New York has not heard it yet; but then 
New York often lags behind in hearing 
new things. Arnold Schénberg’s much 


discussed “Five Orchestral Pieces,” 
played in Boston during Dr. Muck’s 
conductorship and everywhere abroad 


in recent years, received their first 
New York hearing on Nov. 29, 1921. 
And Franz Schreker’s two operas, per- 
formed everywhere in Germany and 


Austria these last few years, “Die 
Gezeichneten” and “Der Schatzgraber,” 
wait for the Metropolitan to give them, 
while we listen this season to a much 
less important piece by young Korngold, 
his “Die Tote Stadt.” 


Work As a Song Writer 


Of Mr. Engel’s songs, the “Trois Epi- 
grammes” are art products of a fine, 
sensitive imagination, a musician of 
aristocratic tendency and _ intellectual 
conception. Take, too, his early song, 
“Sea Shell,” worthy of a place on the 
best of song recital programs to-day as 
much as when it was written, a song that 
many a composer has the right to be 
envious of Mr. Engel, who put it for 
ward as a youthful composition. And 
his set of “Perfumes” (1917) for piano 
represent a distinct contribution to the 
literature; they have a subtlety all their 
own, a fineness and a beauty that few 
native creative musicians can rival. 

His new duties in Washington Mr. En- 


gel will assume not later than Feb. 1. 
In whatever he does, he has always 
shown one. strong desire, to have 


the opportunity to serve music, That he 
has done with conspicuous success in 
his Boston Music Company activity, and 
he will continue it in his duties as Chief 
of the Music Division in the Library of 
Congress. 

It is with pleasure that announcement 
may be made that he will continue to 
contribute special articles from time to 
time to MusICcCAL AMERICA as in the past 
and will also write for the Musical Quar- 
terly, The Chesterian and Fanfare, be- 
ing one of the principal contributors to 
the two last-named London magazines. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


Max Jacobs and Minna Niemann in Joint 
Recital 


Max Jacobs, violinist, and Minna Nie- 
mann, pianist, gave an interesting pro- 
gram of works ranging from Schumann 
to Debussy at a Sunday afternoon re- 
cital at Hunter College on Dec. 4. In 
several of his numbers Mr. Jacobs had 
the assistance of an able accompanist 
in Ira Jacobs. Miss Niemann accom- 
panied him in Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 8, for 
violin and piano. Mr. Jacobs displayed 
good technique and a sensitive gift of 
interpretation of Dvorak’s Sonatina, Op. 
100, for violin and piano and in Vitali’s 


é 


“Ciaccona.” His playing is even and 
well under control rather than vigorous. 
Miss Niemann is a pupil of Godowsky 
and appeared recently with the St. Louis 
Symphony. Her’ program included 
Schumann’s “Novelette,” Etude in E of 
Chopin, “Rain in the Garden” of Debussy 
and the “Caprice Burlesque” of Gabrilo- 
witsch. She is a good pianist of evi- 
dently sound training and plays with 
much intelligence and feeling. The dou- 
ble program, not too heavy, was enjoyed 
by an appreciative audience. L. B. 





GADSKI IS FEATURED 
AT EUPHONY OPENING 


Sings Wagnerian Numbers on 
N. Y. Society’s Initial 
Program 

Johanna Gadski did some fine singing 
in a Wagnerian program which she gave 
on Dec. 2, at the first concert of the New 





York Euphony Society, given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Her program, 


which was interspersed with numbers by 
the women’s chorus, included “Dich teure 
Halle” from “Tannhauser,” the Spinning 
Chorus and Ballad from “The 
Flying Dutchman,” the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan” and two songs “Triume” and 
“Steth’ Still’ of Wagner. : 

Her performance of the “Liebestod” 
Was genuinely thrilling and, as in the 
other numbers, had the benefit of an ac- 


Senta’s 


companiment by a fair-sized orchestra 
recruited from the New York Philhar- 
monic and led by Carl Hahn. As an 
encore Mme. Gadski sang the ‘Ho, yo 


to, ho,” from “Walkiire” and was forced 
to repeat it twice before her audience 
would be satisfied. Mme. Gadski was 
ably accompanied by Francis Moore in 
the two Wagner songs. 

The Euphony Society under the direc- 
tion of its president, Mrs. James J. Gorm- 
ley gave an interesting program which 
included a first performance of “The 
Green Cathedral” by Carl Hahn, dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Gormley, “While the Birds 


are Singing” of Boccherini, Gounod’s 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber!” and = Spross’ 


“Candle Lightin’ Time.” The chorus 
sang well, with a beautiful blending of 
the voices. The arrangement of the pro- 
gram was unfortunate, though perhaps 
inevitable. It was a startling leap from 
Spross’ Negro Lullaby to the “‘Liebestod.” 

In the number from “The Flying 
Dutchman” Mme. Gadski had the assist- 
ance of Vera Robbins Browne, singing 


the part of Mary, and Helen Ludwig, 
Mary V. Petri, Helen Klausman, Mrs. 
Louise Gambling, Mrs. S. Harris, and 


Mrs. A. M. Knight. Miss Petri also sang 
the incidental solo in the Spross number 
by the chorus. Harold F. Waters was 
accompanist for the Society. 

The orchestra, despite its limited size, 
gave good performances in the Prelude, 


and the Introduction to the Third Act 
of “Lohengrin” and the “Tannhiuser” 
march. in Be 


Wanamaker Organ Recitals Continue 


The series of organ recitals in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium by Marcel 


Dupré and Charles Courboin, continue 
to draw large audiences. Mr. Dupré 
made his second appearance on the after- 
noon of Dec. 1, presenting an interest- 
ing program, one of the striking num- 
bers of which was Couperin’s “Soeur 
Monique” arranged from the original 
clavichord piece. Mr. Dupré closed with 
an improvisation on a theme by Miles 
Farrow, organist at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. He also played a 
Scherzo by his teacher, Louis Vierne. Mr. 


Courboin was heard on Dec. 2, offering 
numbers by Bach, César Franck and 
following Mr. Dupré’s precedent, by 


Alphonse Mailly, his teacher. Recitals 
were scheduled for Dec. 5 and 9, by Mr. 
Dupré, and for Dec. 7, by Mr. Courboin. 
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Week of Light Opera Pre- 
sented—London String 
Quartet Heard 


TORONTO, CAN., Dec. 3.—The Savoyard 
Operatic Society presented the “Chimes 
of Normandy” at the Princess Theater 
during the week of Nov. 21. The per- 
formances were most creditable in every 
way and upheld the standard this local 
organization has set during the past 


three years in the presentation of light 
operas. Ada Cowlishaw, soprano, as 
Germaine, gave her solos in an effective 
manner, while Elsie Disney as Serpolette 
was much admired. George Aldcroft was 
heard as the Marquis and W. Edmund 
Capps as Grenicheux. Ellwood Genoa as 
Gaspard and W. R. Curry as Gobo both 
did their parts well, while J. A. Rostance 
as the Baillie was also worthy of men- 
tion. The ensemble numbers were well 
sung. Altogether the work of the so- 
ciety, which was under the direction of 
Reginald Stewart, was of a very high 
order. 

The London String Quartet, which 
created a good impression on its first 
visit to the city last season, returned to 
Massey Hall on Nov. 22, in a program 
that greatly appealed to lovers of cham- 
ber music. The concert was under the 
local management of I. E. Suckling. 
The program included Debussy’s Quartet 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 

101 Park Ave., New York City 

Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura s80- 
prano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, ’cellist 
in joint recitals, and Hermina est, dra- 
matic soprano. 
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Hans Hess In Port Arthur 

“The enthusiastic reception 
accorded Hans Hess, violoncel- 
list, by the large audience in 
the Elks Theatre here last 
night, practically assures 
those who brought Mr. Hess to 
this city that Port Arthur 
wants more of the best in 
; music and musicians. 
| “Whether the music that Mr. 
Hess drew from the ‘Golden 
Voiced Instrument’ was soft 
and soothing, or raced through 
fiery passages, a_ silence 
settled over the hundreds of | 
listeners such as might have 
filled an empty  theatre.”— 
Port Arthur Daily News, Oct. 
21, 1921.—Advertisement. 
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TORONTO WELCOMES SAVOYARD SOCIETY 


in G Minor, and Schubert’s in D Minor. 
One of the numbers that had an especial 
appeal for the audience was ‘Molly on 
the Shore” by Grainger. 

Mme. Winifred Lugrin-Fahey, so- 
prano, appeared in recital at Massey Hall 
on Nov. 24, when she was _ assisted 
by Luigi von Kunits, violinist. An enthu- 
siastic reception was given to Mme. 
Lugrin-Fahey who presented a varied 
program. The solos by Mr. von Kunits 
were appreciated. Ruby Ramsay for 
Mme. Fahey, and Agla von Kunits for 
the violinist, proved capable accom- 
panists. 

British folk-songs were featured by J. 
Campbell McInnes at the second of his 
Tuesday series. The auditorium at Jen- 
kins’ Art Galleries was well filled for the 
occasion and the audience appreciated 
the program consisting of nine Scottish, 
eleven English, and fourteen Irish songs. 
Richard Tattersall played the accom- 
paniments in capital style. 

An interesting event at Massey Hall 
was the first appearance in recital of 
Arthur Friedheim since he came to 
Toronto to head the piano department of 
the Canadian Academy of Music. A 
varied program was presented and the 
final group of his program was devoted 
to Liszt, of whose music Mr. Friedheim 
is a recognized exponent. 

The recital of Ethel Jamieson Ivey, 
violinist, at the Conservatory Music Hall 
on Nov. 25, was an interesting event and 
one of much promise. She was excellent 
in her playing of Handel’s Sonata in E 
Minor while her other numbers also 
proved pleasing to the audience. 

W. J. B. 


MONTREAL IMPRESSED BY 
PRIHODA’S FIRST RECITAL 








De Gogorza Acclaimed by Big Audience 
on Annual Visit and Gives 
Numerous Encores 


MONTREAL, CAN., Dec. 3.—Vasa 
Prihoda made his initial Montreal ap- 
pearance on Nov. 26 and charmed his 
audience. He impressed Montreal as a 
gifted young player, and played his pro- 
gram with fine assurance. Unfortunate- 
ly as his recital fell on a Saturday, when 
moving pictures possess a greater lvre 
than music in this city, his audience was 
limited in number. But it promptly 
recognized his talents. Mr. Prihoda will 
undoubtedly fulfill amply all the promise 
that he now exhibits. Otto Eisen was a 
delightful accompanist. J. A. Gauvin 
was responsible for Prihoda’s Montreal 
concert. 

Emilio de Gogorza sang to an enor- 
mous audience on Nov. 28, on the occa- 
sion of his yearly Montreal appearance. 
He was in superb voice, and had to give 
numerous encores. 

An excellent interpretation of César 
Franck’s “The Beatitudes” was given by 
the Brassard Choir last week, with the 
assistance of Mme. Saucier-Roy, Henri 
Prieur and Fernando Langlois. A chorus 
of 200 voices responded admirably to the 
baton of A. J. Brassard. H. 





Agency for Montreal 


Artists 


MONTREAL, CAN., Dec. 3.—The Farmer 
Concert Agency, formed here this week, 
has been organized to book local singers, 
pianists and instrumentalists for con- 
certs in Montreal. The agency will not 
compete with managers who are bring- 
ing visiting artists to the city. Harcourt 
Farmer, correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, is manager of the new agency. 


New Concert 





Four Cities Hear Alexander Gunn 


Appearances for Alexander Gunn, 
American pianist, have recently included 
concerts in Wilkes-Barre and Oil City, 
Pa., and in Louisville and Lexington, Ky. 
In Louisville he gave a recital at the 
Louisville Conservatory, where he had 
the assistance of Cara Sapin, contralto, 
formerly a member of the Boston Opera 
Company and now a teacher in the Con- 
servatory. In Lexington, Mr. Gunn ap- 
peared before the Central Woman’s Club 
of Kentucky. 


Ernest Davis and Hazel Silver 
American Music in Salina, Kan. 
SALINA, KAN., Nov. 26.—Ernest Davis, 
tenor, gave a recital at Lincoln Audi- 
torium on Nov. 21, under the auspices 


Sing 









of the Wesleyan College of Music, for 
the Wesleyan library fund. He was 
assisted by Mabel Austin Davis, so- 
prano, and Ralph Roth of Kansas, ac- 
companist. Mr. Davis, who had to give 
many encores, included in his program 
a song by Mr. Roth, “Day,” which was 
warmly applauded. MHazel Silver, so- 
prano, sang a group of songs by Charles 
Wagstaff, a Kansas composer, at the 
November meeting of the Native Daugh- 
ters of Kansas. V. B.S. 





ARTHUR KRAFT ACCLAIMED 
ON RETURN TO DUBUQUE 





Tenor Appears in Recital at Columbia 
College—Programs by Taminga 
Trio and Other Artists 


DuBuQuE, IowA, Dec. 5.—Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, was heard in recital at Co- 
lumbia College on Nov. 24 and was 


acclaimed by a large audience. The pro- 
gram comprised groups by French, Ger- 
man and American composers. Frank 
LaForge, announced as accompanist, was 
unable to appear. The recital was a re- 
turn engagement for Mr. Kraft, who 
sang the role of Faust in this city last 
year. 

The Taminga Trio of Chicago, com- 
posed of Ethel Taminga, soprano; Cath- 
erine Wade Smith, violinist, and Guy 
Webster, pianist, were heard at the Elks’ 
Auditorium on Nov. 22. The concert, 
presented before a large audience, was 
given under the auspices of the Shiloh 
Circle, Ladies of the G. A. R. Mrs. Franz 
Otto was the local manager. 

Elsie Baker, contralto, with Max 
Gegna, ’cellist, and Frederick Cromweed, 
pianist, as associate artists, appeared at 
the Elks’ Auditorium on Nov. 9. 

Cc. L. O. 





Legion Sponsors Series in Port Chester 


Port CHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Al- 
most the first local concert of note was 
that given by Dicie Howell, soprano, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, with 
Roderick White, violinist, for the Amer- 
ican Legion, Post 98. Mr. Werrenrath 
gave three groups of songs, with Harry 
Spier as his accompanist. Miss Howell 
sang a French aria and a group of songs 
in English, with Francis Moore at the 
piano. The enunciation of both singers 
was favorably commented on. Mr. White 
scored in several short solos, with Mr. 
Moore accompanying. This was one 
of a series of concerts. 





Miss Stine Sings for Masons 


CAMDEN, N. J., Dec. 5.—A program 
under the direction of Prof. Francis J. 
Lapitino marked the Ladies’ Night of 
the Camden Lodge, No. 15, F. & A. M., at 
the Masonic Temple. Minnie Carey 
Stine, soprano, was featured as soloist 
with a small orchestra. She sang the 
aria, “Mon Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix,” 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila”; 
the Habanera from ‘‘Carmen,” and six 
extras, which included Gartland’s “The 


Lilac Tree,” Stickles’s ‘““Mither Heart,” 
Waller’s “Her Dream” and McKinney’s 
“The Bagpipe Man.” 
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LATE NEWS FROM THE FAR WEST 


msm! 


‘Masked Ball” Marks New Success 
for Local Opera in Portland, Ore. 


UE 


two Performances of Verdi’s 
Work Excel Society’s Pre- 
vious Productions, and Real- 
ize Financial Profit—Chief 
Credit Attributed to Con- 
ductor Corruccini — Other 


Events 

ORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 3.—Artistic 
P suecess marked the two performances 
of Verdi’s opera, “The Masked Ball,” 
produced by the Portland Opera Asso- 
ciation at the Municipal Auditorium on 
Nov. 18 and 19, with Roberto Corruccini 


as conductor. 

Umberto Sorrentino, opera singer of 
New York, was featured as “guest” 
artist, and achieved decided success as 
Richard. Sorrentino’s lyric tenor voice 
is of attractive quality, and a.though 
not big has unusual carrying power. He 
gained favor at once with his aria in 
the first act and his interpretation gen- 
erally displayed artistic temperament. 

The baritone role of Reinhart was ad- 
mirably sustained by Erwyn Mutch, of 
the Ellison-White Conservatory. Mr. 
Mutch has a resonant voice of extended 
range, and for his singing of the aria 
“Eri Tu” he received an ovation. Rose 
McGrew, soprano of the University of 
Oregon School of Music, sang the music 
of Amelia with dramatic effect. Mary 
Wilie, contralto, a recent arrival in Port- 
land, demonstrated her ability as a vo- 
calist in the réle of Ulrica, the astrologer. 
The impersonation of the page Oscar by 
Eloise Mary Cook, coloratura soprano, 
was one of the features of the opera. 
Edward Moshosky and Paul G. Davies 
appeared as the two conspirators, and 
Anthony Weyd, baritone, and Herman 
Hafner and C. R. Muston, tenors, com- 
pleted the cast. 


Chorus Included Leading Singers 


The chorus of seventy-five voices was 

excellent. It included many leading sing- 
ers in the city, some of the members 
having sung principal réles in earlier 
productions of the association. An or- 
chestra of thirty instrumentalists, with 
Harold Bailey as concert master, shared 
materially in the success. The scenic 
effect and costumes were elaborate. A 
beautiful scene was that of the ballet 
in the ballroom, danced by eight girls 
trained by Alys May Brown. 
_ This excelled any previous production 
by the organization, and to the efforts of 
Conductor Corruccini, who has been the 
director of the association since its or- 
ganization eight years ago, must be at- 
tributed the chief share in the success 
achieved. Great credit is also due to 
Mrs. E. L. Thompson, president of the 
association. At the first performance, 
Judge Jacob Kanzler, in a short speech, 
said that but for Mrs. Thompson’s gen- 
frous and energetic work the existence of 
the Portland Opera Association would 
sot have been possible. Outside of New 
; ork and Chicago, he said, Portland was 
the only city in the United States that 
‘Supported a permanent grand opera as- 
‘oclation, although many cities were now 
tying to copy the Portland plan. 


Opera at Popular Prices 


. The purpose of the local organization 
‘to give grand opera at popular prices 
rder to stimulate a love for good mu- 
Mrs. Edward L. Thompson, presi- 
“ent of the opera association, states that 
the eight years of the association’s 
‘tence, it has always had a surplus. 
From the two performances just fin- 
',’ she added, “we have the same 
—our revenues are in excess of our 
: CB. 

Tl following are the members of the 
yorus: _ Sopranos—Myrtle Anderson, 
‘arian Bell, Mrs. Blaine B. Cloes, Eva 
Leona Green, Leona Groskey, 
fie Gray, Louise Hoffman, Anna Han- 
n Irs. F. B. Hammond, Hellen Haller, 
“lla Koegel, Mrs. S. M. Lindborg, Mar- 
Paret Magnini, Margaret Masonek, Flor- 
~~ Mayfield, Nellie Munger, Mrs. Rob- 
** O. Morrison, Ethel Mathis, Pearl 
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Photo by Davies 
Roberto Corruccini, Conductor of the Port- 
land, Ore., Opera Association 


Nubson, Eunice Parker, Eloise Peachos, 
Mrs. Mischa Pelz, Lillian Schell, Opal 


Selby, Amy Trannas, Daisy Tibbetts, 
Edna Valek. Contraltos—Constant But- 
ton, Mrs. Roberto Corruecini, Mrs. C. 


C. Campbell, Mrs. M. S. Cohen, Mrs. W. 
C. Green, Margaret Holderman, Rose 


Herminghause, Lou Heft, Ruth M. John- 
son, Nellie Larson, Alice Melzler, Kath- 
leen Morrison, Effie Newman, Mildred 
Pharis, Ora Richardson, Grace Went- 
worth, Ruth Zanders. 

Tenors—Blaine B. Cole, Arthur Cook, 
Manuel Cohen, J. B. Chiotti, Lee Faust, 
R. G. Hall, Bernard Hall, Herman Haf- 
ner, Albert Jackson, E. C. Jackson, C. 
R. Muston, Jules Novak, Homer Seig- 
fried, Robert G. Quickenden, Wm. M. 
Thelen, E. Webster, Allen Young. 
Baritones—J. H. Angle, J. D. Brown, 
Fred Brainard, Fred T. Crowther, V. G. 
Lunt, Harold Moore, Alexander Morri- 
son, Peter Rotton, C. W. Read, Fred 
Schmid, Anthony Weyd, Lyman War- 
nock. The members of the ballet are: 
Irene Burch, Florence Cavanaugh, Con- 
stance Coulter, Mildred Dunlap, Alene 
Hemmings, Thelma Layton, Gladys Mc- 
Connell and Anne Wade. 

Blanche Nelson, a dramatic soprano 


from England and a new member of - 


Portland’s musical community, was pre- 
sented in recital by the MacDowell Club 
in the Multnomah Hotel Auditorium on 
Nov. 15, with Mrs. Lillian Jeffreys Petri 
as accompanist. Miss Nelson sang 
artistically and with excellent diction in 
both her English and French songs. 
Particularly charming was her interpre- 
tation of a French aria by Ferrari. 
The Monday Musical Club held an in- 
teresting meeting on Nov. 21, at the club- 
Societies and In- 


rooms. ‘American 
stitutions” was the lecture topic. The 
First Congregational Church quartet, 


composed of Mrs. D. D. Fisher, soprano; 
Miss Nina Dressel, contralto; Ernest 
Crosby, tenor, and W. E. Robinson, bass, 
gave the program, assisted by Elsie Ray 
Worden, ’cellist, and Mrs. Frederick 
Newton, accompanist. The hostesses for 
the meeting were Mesdames W. R. Jamie- 
son, J. T. Leonard, William Braeger, B. 
B. Banning and Paul Vosburgh. 
ie Ss 





DONAHUE ASSISTS IN 


Los Angeles Hails Native Son 
with Philharmonic—Hear 
Chorus and Recitals 


[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 3.—What was un- 
doubtedly one of the symphonic tri- 
umphs of the season, was the fourth 
concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Walter Rothwell, assisted by 
Lester Donahue, native of this city. In 
splendid manner, Mr. Rothwell read the 
Second Symphony of Sibelius, George 
Schumann’s “Nymph and_ Satyrs,” 
Glazounoff’s “Danse de Salomé,” giving 
especially to the latter, rare color and 
brilliant contrast. Adding to the splen- 
dor of the program was Lester Dona- 
hue’s performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
D Minor Concerto, played with vigor and 
virility. The audience demonstrated. its 
appreciation by giving the pianist an ova- 
tion and recalling him six times on this 
occasion, and as many the following day, 
when the program, considered the best 
of the season, was repeated. 

Owing to the illness of Joseph Dupuy, 
the concert of the Orpheus Club Thurs- 
day, was conducted by J. B. Poulin, be- 
fore a large audience which was con- 
stantly aroused to applause. Olga Steeb, 
pianist, and Samuel Glasse, tenor, were 
the soloists. Mr. Dupuy, who has been 
ill for six weeks, is now reported to be 
improving. 

Ordinarily Los Angeles does _ not 
easily warm up to a new artist, but at 
his recital at Philharmonic Auditorium, 
Nov. 28, Arthur Rubinstein carried his 
large audience with him from the first 
number, a Liszt arrangement of the 
Bach G Minor Fantasie and Fugue. 
While the beauties of the older works 
were lovingly displayed, it was in the 
moderns that this newcomer to Los An- 
geles made his greatest success. The 
audience was much more demonstrative 
than is usual at a piano recital and 
kept its place at the close to demand 
and receive more. 

Maybell Strock, soprano, was soloist 
at the third popular concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Nov. 27, singing 





ROTHWELL PROGRAM 


arias from “The Prodigal Son” and 
“Tosca.” She was nervous in the 
earlier part of her work but recovered 
her poise later. The orchestra played 
half a dozen numbers that gave a good 
glimpse of different schools of compo- 
sition. ww. F. @. 


. 
DENVER HEARS DESTINN 
German Songs—dAllen 
Quhae Gives Recital 

DENVER, Dec. 6.—Emmy Destinn made 
her first appearance here on Nov. 24, 
when she gave a program in the Ober- 
felder subscription course. The soprano 
was assisted by Roderick White, violin- 
ist, and George Lapeyre, accompanist. 
Mme. Destinn is the first artist to sing 
here in German since the war, and her 
best work of the evening was in the 
songs with Teutonic text. The generous 
applause indicated that the audience was 
in no sense prejudiced against the lan- 
guage. Mr. White displayed facile tech- 
nique and an appealing tone. 

Allen McQuhae gave a successful re- 





Applauds Mc- 





cital program at the Denver Athletic 
Club recently. Ralph Douglass was the 
accompanist. J. GC. W. 

Baylor College Club Sponsors Art 


Scholarships 


BAYLOR, TEX., Dec. 5—The Three Arts 
Club of Baylor College, an organization 
of students of music, art and the drama, 
is sponsoring the raising of a fund for 
scholarships for talented female students 
in these arts. Concerts are planned, the 
proceeds of which are to be devoted to 
the fund. Alberto Salvi, harpist, will 
be the artist at the first of these concerts, 
on Jan. 6. 








Teachers Organize for Better 


Music in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Dec. 3.—The Monday 
Choral Club, which gave its first concert 
in the High School Auditorium on Nov. 
29, is composed of teachers’in the Okla- 
homa City schools, and is under the direc- 
tion of Lenore Buchanan, supervisor of 
music. It is the aim of the organization 
to present good programs in an endeavor 
to cultivate a desire for better music 
in the city. At this concert, the music 
ranged from the severely classical to 
works of a more popular order. 


School 
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CONCERT LIST FULL 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Recitalists Include Schumann 
Heink and Mabel 
Garrison 

SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 28.—With two 
concerts by the Symphony, a Schumann 
Heink recital, and a matinée musicale by 
Mabel Garrison, San Francisco has had 
ample and rare music fare this week. 

Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, was the 
guest artist at the pair of symphony 
concerts on Nov. 25 and 26. The Co- 
lumbia Theater was filled to capacity 
at each performance, and the applause 
tumultuous after the Saint-Saéns G 
Minor Concerto, which he played with 
power, forcefulness and brilliancy. 

The program on each occasion also in- 
cluded the Fourth Symphony of Tchai- 
kovsky and “The Sorcercer’s Appren- 
tice’ by Dukas. The orchestra gave a 
beautiful reading of the Russian Sym- 
phony, and the Dukas number went with 
spirit. Alfred Hertz, the conductor, was 
roundly applauded. 

Notwithstanding the counter attrac- 
tion of the symphony concert, the 
Century Theater was so filled with ad- 
mirers of Ernestine Schumann Heink 
that hundreds had to find seats upon the 
stage. 

Mme. Schumann Heink sang with her 
accustomed charm, music by Brahms, 
Schubert, and Wagner. Arthur Loesser 
was the accompanist, and as solo num- 
bers gave remarkably poetic readings 
of Chopin’s F Sharp Nocturne and the 
D Flat Waltz. There was splendid vital- 
ity and warmth in Schumann Heink’s 
singing, and San Francisco’s greeting 
after her long absence was a spontaneous 
demonstration of affection. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano, gave a re- 
cital on Nov. 28, and was heard with 
charming effect in music from Handel, 
Mozart, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Rossini, 
and a group of folk-songs from Russia, 
the Tyrol, Poland, Bohemia and Dixie. 





DEAF PIANIST IMPRESSES 
IN RECITAL IN SEATTLE 


Evelyn Plummer, Who Lost Hearing in 
Accident, Takes Up Music Again— 
Activities of Clubs 





SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 5.—An unusual 
recital was given by Evelyn Plummer, 
pianist, who is totally deaf, at the Krinke 
Studios on Nov. 21. Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Grieg and other composers 
were included on the program. Miss 
Plummer after exhibiting exceptional 
musical promise as a child, lost her hear- 
ing through an accident. Under the 
burden of this affliction, she gave up her 
studies; but she has now taken up mu- 
sic again, and at this recital, she was 
heartily greeted, and made an excellent 
impression. 

Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano, and 
Henry Souvaine, pianist, recently ap- 
peared in recitals before business men’s 
clubs. The programs were most inter- 
esting. Mr. Souvaine was soloist on Nov. 
20 with the Coliseum Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arthur Kay. Mildred Robin- 
son, violinist, appeared as soloist with 
the same organization at a later concert. 

The annual concert of the Glee Club 
of the University of Washington was 
given, with Dean Irving M. Glen con- 
ducting, at Meany Hall on Nov. 23. The 
soloists were Wilbur Westerman, vio- 
linist; and Jack Loughery and Robert 
Lee, vocalists. A violin sextet played 
Hadley’s “Ballet of the Flowers.” 

At a recent meeting of the Seattle Mu- 
sical Art Society, Ruth Durheim, super- 
visor of music in the local schools, gave 
a lecture on the subject “The Place of 
Music in the Home.” Assisting artists 
were Katherine Robinson, pianist, and 
Thirsa Cawsey, soprano. Lenora Fried- 
land was accompanist. 

The Seattle Music Study Club recently 
gave a program in which the soloists 
were Mrs. W. H. Brownfield, Irene Bal- 
trusch, Mrs. H. N. Shead, Mrs. F. L. 
Ashton, and Mrs. F. H. T. Anderson. 

D. S. C. 
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“English for Concert and Opera” 


Is the S logan 
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All Audiences Enjoy Most 
What They Understand, 
Says Contralto—A Race Not 
Musical Until the Majority 
Understands Music — Pre- 
fers Recital and Oratorio 
to Opera—Good — Transla- 
tions Needed by All Artists 


ILDRED BRYARS, the concert con- 

tralto, is an artist who reverses the 
usual order of things. She is quite con- 
tent to sing in concert and recital and 
has no aspirations whatever to a grand- 
opera career, at least, not at present. 

“It’s not that I do not care for opera,” 
says Miss Bryars. “On the contrary, I 
enjoy it immensely, but do not care to 
sing it. As a matter of fact, I have been 
told more than once that I ought to study 
for the operatic stage, but when one is 
already launched in one field and satis- 
fied with it, there is no reason for chang- 
ing that I can see. 

“T have had only one operatic ex- 
perience, when I sang Ammneris in ‘Aida’ 
at the recent Maine Festival, and I must 
say—well, it was fun. I really enjoyed 
it and perhaps if I did more opera I 
might become a convert. You never can 
tell! 

“What really interests me most is ora- 
torio. Are you surprised? It has been 
said recently that oratorio is a dead, 01 
at least a dying, issue. I don’t believe 
this is true because there is no reason 
why it should be. Beyond question, ora- 
torio societies are not as popular as they 
formerly were, and I think the choruses 
of former days were responsible for this. 
There was too much striving for a large 
chorus instead of for a good chorus. The 
result was, conductors accepted for their 
societies persons of mediocre ability so 
as to be able to announce ‘a chorus of 
500 voices,’ with the result that good 
Singers simply did not care to sink their 
identity in so vast a sea of mere num- 
bers. There have been choruses of se- 
lected voices, choruses small as to num- 
bers, but so good in quality that anyone 
would feel it an honor to belong to them, 
and the results have been excellent. And 
another which es- 
cape the many conductors is 
that you really get a far larger volume 
of sound from fifty trained voices than 
you do from 200 untrained ones. 


advantage seems to 


notice of 


Public Tires of Repetitions 


“It might be said that the répertoire 
of interesting oratorios is comparatively 
small. This is true in a sense, but not 
altogether so. Much of the monotony is 
because conductors do not go far enough 
afield in looking for choral ‘works. There 
are eight or ten oratorios and choral 
works that are given over and over again, 


of M dred Bryars 
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Photo by Masib 
Oratorio and Concert 


Contralto 


Mildred  Bryars, 


and it is no wonder that the public tires 
of them. Then, too, singers are apt to 
sing oratorios in a more or less routine 
way which certainly tends to spoil the 
effect. 

“Another hobby of mine is the use of 


the English language in everything 
sung, whether it is a song or an opera. 


well to say that the mu- 
concert or an opera to 
hear the music, but one must remember 
that the cultivated musician does not 
by any means make up the greater part 
of an audience, and that until the great 


It is all very 
Slclan goes to a 


majority becomes interested in music, 
your race remains unmusical. American 
audiences at the present time still re- 


gard an opera in the light of a dramatic 
performance and have to know exactly 
what is going on on the stage, and why. 
Consequently, if an opera or a song is 
presented in a language they can under- 
stand, their enjoyment of. it is height- 
ened. 


‘Improve Translations 


“The principal argument against the 
universal use of English for English- 
speaking audiences is that most transla- 
tions are poor, and in any case, even 
with the best translations, the musical 
phrase has often to be altered, which, of 
course, does not result in presenting the 
composer’s idea exactly as he intended, 
but this could be obviated to a very large 
extent by having the translations well 
done. Most of them are pretty bad, but 
when you realize that a publisher pays 
usually the large sum of ten dollars for 
a translation, it is easy to that no 
writer of any considerable merit would be 
willing to do the work, especially as 
making a good translation involves not 
only the knowledge of the languages from 
which the poem comes, but also a deep 
knowledge of English and poetic ability 
into the bargain. It seems to me that 
singers should get their own translations 
made and then they could be sure of hav- 
ing good ones. As a matter of fact, I 
know of more than one recital artist who 
does this. These good translations prove 
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MINNIE CAREY STINE 


The Brilliant Young Contralto 
is using with tremendous success 


“Yearning for You,” by C. Harold Lowden. 
‘June Days,”’ by Beulah B. Wiley. 


are only two of a score 
Singers 
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that English is as euphonious as any 
other tongue as a singing-language. 

“T think, too, that if English were used 
more, singers would be more care- 
ful about their diction, that much- 
neglected though very important aspect 
of the singer’s art, and that would cer- 


tainly be a long step upward.” 
o A. &. 





Royal Dadmun Soloist with Troy Society 


Troy, N. Y., Dec. 3.—With Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, as soloist, the Troy 


Vocal Society inaugurated its forty- 
seventh season with an excellent concert 
at Music Hall, on the evening of Nov. 
16. The chorus, under the leadership of 
William L. Glover, sang with spirit, the 
“Song of the Marching Men” by Henry 
Hadley being given an excellent inter- 
pretation. Among Mr. Dadmun’s note- 
worthy numbers was the aria, “Eri Tu” 
from Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera.” Mar- 
ion Sims, a former resident of this city, 
was an expert accompanist. S. E. 





Godowsky Gives Recital in Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 5.—Leopold 
Godowsky, pianist, was heard in recital 
at the Ward-Belmont Conservatory on 
Nov. 23. He presented a program of 
Schumann, Chopin and other composers, 
in addition to his own transcriptions of 


Rameau’s “Musette en Rondeau” and 
“Tambourin.” His brilliant playing 
was enthusiastically applauded. At a 


concert at Columbia, Tenn., on the previ- 


Mr. Godowsky played two 


ous evening, 

excerpts, “Watteau Paysage” and “Old 
Vienna” from his “Triakontameron” 
Suite. E. G. M. 


Alpha Quartet in Concert at Mt. Holly, 
N. J. 


MrT. Ho.uiy, N. J., Dec. 5.—The Alpha 
Quartet, George W. Campbell and M. 
Elwood Watson, tenors; J. Harvey Low- 
den, baritone, and R. N. Hunter, bass, 
were heard in concert recently at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. They were 
assisted by Elsie Eckman, pianist; Mrs. 
Sara Ellen Parker, reader, and B. G. 
Harrison, violinist. Featured numbers 
were “Yearning for You,” and “Jolly 
by Mr. Lowden. 








Zanelli, Grace Wagener and Frank La- 
Forge Give Concerts in Oklahoma 
Dec. 5. 





The recent 
by Renato Zanelli, 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., 
concert given here 
baritone; Grace Wagner, soprano, and 
Frank LaForge, pianist, was most suc- 
cessful artistically. Miss Wagner and 
Mr. Zanelli were warmly applauded, and 
those by Mr. LaForge scored an instan- 
taneous success. On the afternoon be- 
fore the concert the artists gave an im- 
promptu program at the Oklahoma 
School for the Blind, as a compliment to 
its choral directress, Mrs. Leda C. Steele. 

L. C. S. 
New Orleans to Organize Municipal Band 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 5.—A Muni- 
cipal Band for this city will be organized 
within a few months by the Association 
of Commerce committee, aided by a num- 
ber of local musicians. At a meeting of 
those sponsoring the movement, on Nov. 
20, it was decided to engage forty musi- 
clans as a nucleus for the organization, 
and to give four concerts weekly during 
the summer months at various parks, 
squares and playgrounds. The band will 
also represent the city on public occa- 
sions. me. oe 


Huge Audience in 


Pa. 

Dec. 5.—A huge audience 
greeted Eugen Ysaye, violinist, at his 
first concert appearance in this city 
recently, in the second of the Haage se- 
ries of concerts, at the Strand Theater. 
A Sonata by Geminiani and a Concerto 
by Viotti were interesting eighteenth 
century compositions, and a delightful 
Rondo and the well-known Polonaise by 
Vieuxtemps served to show the artist’s 


Plays to 
Reading, 
READING, PA., 


Ysaye 


vibrant tone quality at its best. Edoard 
S. Grendon at the piano accompanied 
effectively. W. Hz 


FRIEDMAN IN SYRACL -f 


Pianist Appears 
“Fortune Teller” Performed 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 28.- 


Friedman, pianist, was presented re. 


es 


in Recital—He: r+, 


cital at Mizpah Auditorium on N... jy 


by the Morning Musicales, Inc., H vlad 


G. Fitch, president. The artist’: 
ing was remarkable for both pow: 
charm. 


+ 


Victor Herbert’s “Fortune Teller yp. 


der the direction of Milton Abor: any 


Harry L. Vibard, was presented | 
Choral Society of the Knights 
lumbus recently. The principal s 
Loretta Rogers, soprano; Clancy 


kins and Bernard Sieson, baritones, ey 


successful, and the chorus and t 
chestra were excellently trained. 

Grace French Took, pianist, wi 
Adolf Frey at the second pian 
Conrad Becker conductng an orc 
of local musicians, played the Lisz 
certo No. 2 before the Morning Mu 
on Nov. 9. The concert marked 
Tooke’s resumption of concert acti 

Alfred Cowell Goodwin, of the fx 
of the College of Fine Arts, gave a 
recital before a large audience « 
evening of Nov. 14. 

Marjory Almy, soprao, appeare 
costume recital before the Salon Mu 
at the home of Mrs. Winfield Cha; 
the afternoon of Nov. 18. Georg: 
Nabb accompanied. Mrs. Dean |) 
was chairman of the session. 

K. D. V 





De Stefano and May Peterson Join 
Saginaw Recital 
SAGINAW, MICH., Dec. 3.—A joi: 
cital was given by May Peterson, 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
pany, and Salvatore de Stefano, ha: 
at the Auditorium, under the auspic 
the Lutheran Club. Mr. de St 
opened the program with numbe: 
Bach, Zabel and Schnecker. 
son had to lengthen her announced 
with several encores. Her 





p 


In 


Miss Peter. 


customar' 


charm exerted itself through thre 
groups with numbers ranging fron 
Bach aria, “Patron patron,’ 


“Phoebus et Pan,” to modern Ame: 
songs by Lieurance and Kramer. 
de Stefano’s three groups include: 
item of special interest in his 
“Canzonetta Triste.” Both artists 
cordially received. 





WATERLOO, IowA.—A program of 
numbers, comprising group song: 
ensemble work, was given by the stu 
of the junior department of the Sa 
Heart School on Nov. 23. 
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Recital 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
8 East 34th St., New York 
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255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York | 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Sudio: 65 W. 71st, New York | 
Celebrated Spanish , ALBERTO 
Piano Virtuoso. 
Foremost pedagogue 
‘in Europe. Teacher 
of many famous | 
oianists. 
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“Navarraise” Revival and Triumph 
for New “Tosca” at Metropolitan 
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[Continued from page 47] 


ness” that show she is in a fair 
0 do so and also to fulfill the con- 
re made at her début two years ago, 
she will become one of America’s 
Wagnerian artists. Mr. Bodanzkvy 
icted and to him is due all man- 
of praise for a performance which, 
1 spite of obvious shortcomings, was a 
thrilling one. J.A.H. 
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A Special Boheme 


a special matinée on Thursday af- 
ternoon, Dee. 1, ““Bohéme” was given for 
the first time this season with Frances 
Alda as Mimi, Giulio Crimi as Rodolfo, 
Giuseppe de Luca as Marcello, and 
Yvonne D’Arle, a newcomer in the com- 
pany this season, making her début as 
Musetta and José Mardones singing Col- 

for the first time. The singers of 
most of principal réles having been heard 
in them many times before, interest 
naturally centered in the work of Miss 
D’Arle, who has been considerably adver- 
tised as a “find” of the late critic, Sylves- 
ter Rawling, who died last February. 
Miss D’Arle is a “find” in every sense of 
the word, at least as far as one can tell 
from her performance of a réle as unex- 
acting as Musetta. Her voice is a clear, 
full soprano, well produced, especially in 
its high tones, and with a delicious bloom 
of youth, such as has not been heard in 
our opera house for many moons still 
upon it. Her acting was vivacious and 
she was sufficiently shrewish to please 
the audience to the extent of applauding 
her vociferously. If Miss D’Arle can do 
as well with a large part, and if the man- 
agement sees fit to let her try, we may 
expect much, for she promises much. 
Mr. Mardones’ one opportunity in the 
opera, the “Coat Song,” was splendidly 
sung and brought him well-merited ap- 
plause.e Mme. Alda’s Mimi was beauti- 
ful vocally and appealing dramatically. 
Mr. Crimi sang better than he did in 
“La Navarraise”’ and Mr. De Luca was 
‘xcellent as always. J. A. H. 





Curci as “Lucia” 


Galli- 


Before a capacity audience on Friday 
evening, Mme. Galli-Curci made her fare- 
well bow until February, when she will 
return for a series of performances. The 
opera was “Lucia,” with the same cast 
as at the first performance, with the ex- 
ception that Giovanni Martino replaced 
Mardones as Raimondo. Gigli sang the 
role of Edgardo with distinction, Danise 
was Lord Ashton, Minnie Edener, Alisa; 
Angelo Bada, Arturo; and Pietro Audi- 
310, Normanno. Mr. Papi conducted. The 
tremendous gathering which turned out 
in spite of extremely bad weather, and 
the enthusiasm which stirred the audi- 
ence from time to time was a very em- 
phatic indication of the distinguished 
prima donna’s drawing power. In excel- 
lent voice, Mme. Galli-Curci achieved a 
triumph. After the Mad Scene the audi- 
ence threatened to stop the performance 
by its insistent and prolonged applause. 
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A ‘Maiedes Nieaaes Lescaut” 


Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” was the 
opera of Saturday evening, with Frances 
Alda in the title réle and Antonio Scotti 
as an inimitable Lescaut. Aureliano Per- 
tile made his second appearance with the 
company on this occasion. His voice, in 
the réle of Des Grieux, was well adapted 
to expression of the poignant, though a 
tendency to force it in climaxes occa- 
sionally produced an unpleasant “edge.” 
Mme. Alda was a gracious and a vocally 
effective heroine, in the second and third 
acts particularly, singing in full voice and 
acting with dramatic felicity. Others in 
the cast were Louis D’Angelo, a re- 
strained Germonte; Giordano Paltrinieri 
as Edmondo; Angelo Bada. as the Ballet 
Master; Millo Picco as L’Oste; Marion 
Telva as a Musician; Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian as the Sergeant; Pietro Audisio as 
the Lamplighter, and Paolo Ananian as 
the Commander of the deportation 
barque. 

The chorus had slight difficulty with 
the ensembles, though the work at places 
betrayed consequences of infrequency of 
production. The second act was in many 
ways the highest point in the perform- 
ance, not least in happiness of investi- 
ture. The orchestra under Mr. Papi 
played not too strenuously through the 
pleasantly melodious score. R. M. K. 


New Baritone in Concert 


Louis Rozsa, Hungarian baritone, won 
prompt success by his temperament and 
artistic style at the third Sunday evening 
concert on Dec. 4. Commanding in 
presence, and with a well-equalized voice 
of range and quality, he sang Rigoletto’s 
aria “Cortigiani, vil razza dannata” with 
dramatic force and expression, and a 
double recall followed. One of his en- 
core-pieces, “The Two Grenadiers,” be- 
came a feature of the concert by reason 
of the color which he imparted to it. 

Encores were insisted upon for all the 
artists—in fact, some sections of the 
audience kept on applauding beyond the 
bounds of reason and good manners at 
eleven o’clock at night, demanding an- 
other encore from the last soloist, Adamo 
Didur, who had already given one, and 
good-naturedly declined to sing again. 
He bowed eight or nine times, but the 
noise ceased only when the conductor, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, started the 
“Marche Slav.” 

Florence Easton, in 
from “Tristan and Isolde” and two song's 
of Strauss—“‘Morgen” and “Caecilie”’ 
and Jeanne Gordon in an aria from “La 
Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” were received 
with marked favor, and Mario Chamlee 
aroused great applause in “Cielo e mar,’ 
from “Gioconda,” and one of his encore 
pieces, “E Lucevan le Stelle,” from 
“Tosea.” Chief Caupolican appeared in a 
spirited interpretation of the Toreador 
Song from “Carmen.” The ‘“Meister- 
singer Overture” and the Suite from “Le 
Coq d’Or” formed part of the orchestral 


program. 
P. J. N. 


the ‘“Liebestod’”’ 





Jan van Bommel Appears at New York 
Charity Concert 


Jan van Bommel, Dutch baritone, for- 


merly of the Royal Opera of The Hague, 


appeared before a fashionable New York 
audience on Monday evening of last week 
at the charity concert given for the 
benefit of the Leroy Street Settlement 
House. In the Prologue from “Pag- 
liacci,” and in two groups of English and 
French songs, Mr. van Bommel main- 
tained his right to be classed among 
prominent concert baritones. His sing- 
ing of the “Pagliacci” aria established 
him in the favor of his audience and re- 
vealed a voice of unusual power and 
beauty -under admirable control. 


H. C. 


Warren Ballad Concert in Brooklyn 


A Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 
was presented at the Janes Church in 
3rooklyn on the evening of Dec. 1, with 
Olga Warren, coloratura soprano; Ruano 
sogislav, mezzo-soprano; Harvey Hin- 
dermyer, tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, 
baritone, as the artists. Francis Moore 
was at the piano. The audience took 
kindly to Mr. Warren’s new style of 
concert. Each of the artists had solo 
groups, and duets were given by Mme. 
Warren with Mr. Tuckerman and later 
with Mr. Hindermyer. Mme. Bogislav’s 
group of Gypsy, Russian, Rumanian and 


Hungarian songs was a welcome novelty. 
She had. the assistance of Carroll Hollis- 
ter at the piano and prefaced each of her 
numbers with an explanatory word or 
two in English. Among the American 
composers represented were O’Hara, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, Stickles, Kramer, 
Watts and Speaks. 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 
PLAYS OWN TONE-POEM 





Composer-Pianist’s Steinway Hall Pro- 
gram Includes Works of Schu- 
mann and Chopin 





Henry Holden Huss, Pianist-Composer 


Henry Holden Huss, composer-pianist, 
was heard in recital at Steinway Hall, on 


the afternoon of Nov. 30. The _ pro- 
gram comprised the Bach Prelude and 
Fugue in C Minor, from the “Well- 


Tempered Clavichord,” Vol. I; the Nov- 
elette in E, Op. 21, of Schumann; a 
Chopin group which included the per- 
former’s transcription of two Preludes in 
G Minor and in A; Liszt’s “Gondoliera”’; 
the Valse Caprice of Raff, and three com- 
positions by the artist. In the same 
hall, in June, 1917, a special concert was 


TEL TEE nin 


given by Mr. Huss and eight of his ad- 
vanced piano pupils, for Polish relief, 
at the request of Paderewski. 

As pianist, Mr. Huss disclosed a style 
that is characterized by energy, and in 
moments by combined calmness an 
strength. Passages in the Schumann 
number had an almost silken quality, 
though the artist’s playing never lacked 
precision. 

Of the three compositions by Mr. Huss, 
that most appealing upon a first hearing 
was the tone poem entitled “To the Night.” 
Here there was a recurrence in various 
guises of an aptly chosen descriptive 
theme, consisting of a succession of som- 
ber chords ending in a minor cadence. 
The other works were an Etude, “The 
Brooklet,” and a Polonaise Brilliant, the 
latter in the Lisztian manner. 

R. M. K. 
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Alda, Hislop and Vidas Make Up 
Program at Biltmore 


Mme. 


Joseph 
violin- 


Mme. Frances Alda, soprano; 
Hislop, tenor, and Raoul Vidas, 
ist, gave the program of the Biltmore 
Morning Musicale on Dec. 2. The young 
violinist revealed the fluent charm of 
his playing in his opening group of num- 
bers by  Fiorello-Vidas, Riess and 
Fauré, adding later a group devoted 
to Silvestri-Vidas, Sachs and Brahms. 
Mr. Hislop was especially effective in his 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima,” later giving 
much pleasure with songs in English by 
Cowen, Stanford and Balfe. Mme, Alda 
again insured her position as a favorite 
with these audiences by her singing of 
groups by Hue, Lalo, Fourdrain, and in 
her surpassing interpretations of songs 
by Curran, Maxwell and Allitsen. The 
program closed with a duet from 
“Boheme” sung by the two vocalists. En- 
cores, as is the rule at these musicales, 
punctuated each cll y. me G&. 


Music Desdtienl P a for Guthrie, Okla. 
GUTHRIE, OKLA., Guthrie 


+B] 


Dec. 5.—The 


Choral Club, now numbering one hun- 
dred members, is making preparations 
for a Music Festival, to be given in 
May. Organizations throughout the 
State will be invited to attend. A num- 
ber of ensemble community — singing 
events have been held recently. The 
club is sponsored by the Community 
Service, Ine. C. M. C. 
SHAMOKIN, PA.—Clement Haile, pian- 


ist of this city, appeared here recently 
in concert with Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone. Mr. Haile was for a number 
of years a student at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore. 
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DUBUQUE, IowA.—Mabel Rich, so- 
prano; Martha Zehetner, pianist, and 
Lucille Beckler, contralto, appeared in a 
recital at St. John’s Church. Mrs. B. 
A. Ruegnitz was accompanist. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A lecture-recital on 
“The Development of Music Through the 
Ages” was given in St. Edmund’s Hall 
of the College of St. Rose, by Rev. Joseph 
A. Delaney, and was illustrat>? vocally 
and instrumentally by students of the 


college. 
* * * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Mrs. Lester Cowger, 
soprano, was presented in recital by Wil- 
liam Edward Johnson. Mrs. Cowger, 
who has recently been chosen soloist at 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Palo Alto, sang artistically. Lucy Val- 
pey efficiently played organ solos and also 
the piano accompaniments. 


* * ok 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Y. W. C. A. 
Glee Club, conducted by Esther Linkins, 
and with Helen Nash at the piano, made 
its first appearance recently in a credit- 
able program. Vocal and. instrumental 
music was heard at the twenty-seventh 
concert given by students of the Wash- 
ington College of Music. An orchestra 
of fifty was conducted by C. E. Chris- 
tiani, president of the College. 


S = «@ 


HOLYOKE, MAss.—Gaul’s cantata “The 
Holy City” was given by the choir of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, assisted by 
members of other choirs. George Budd 
was the conductor, and the soloists were 
Mrs. Rose Budd Lowe, Mrs. W. Cowdray, 
John Cox, and Harold Stewart. James 
H. Wakein was the organist, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Daly and Franklin Knight, vio- 
linists, also assisted. 

* * * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Jessie S. Moore, pian- 
ist, and Charles Maschal Dennis, bari- 
tone, appeared in joint recital at the 
Pacific Conservatory. Miss Moore, a 
pupil of Rudolph Ganz, played a new 
Concerto by Borowsky. Howard H. Han- 
son was a tasteful accompanist. Mu Eta 
Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon celebrated its 
first anniversary with a musicale at the 
home of Mrs. Tully Knoles. 


* * * 


CAMDEN, N. J.—There were special 
services in many of the churches on 
Musical Sunday, Nov. 27. Luigi Boc- 
celli, blind baritone, sang with feeling 
and in powerful voice as the soloist at the 
Linden Baptist Church. Raymond Hall, 
‘cellist, and Dayton Henry, violinist, both 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
assisted the choir in a special service 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 


* * * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—David Griffin, 
baritone, and Walter Dunham, organist, 
gave a concert to dedicate the new organ 
at Grace Episcopal Church at Cuero. 
They also appeared in a program in the 
High School Auditorium of New Braun- 
fels, Tex. Mr. Dunham assisted at the 
piano at a recital given by Bertram 
Simon, violinist, for the faculty and stu- 
dents of Lady of the Lake College. 


* * * 


PASADENA, CAL.—At the first musical 
assembly of the year for California Insti- 
tute of Technology, in the music hall of 
the college, the program was given by 
the Caltech Band, the orchestra and the 
Glee Club. The instrumental ensembles 
are conducted by Will Rounds, head of 
that department for the college, and the 
glee club by Walter Ogier. The assembly 
lasts for about an hour, and is for the 
students and faculty of the institute. 


* * * 


EUGENE, ORE.—Rex Underwood, direc- 
tor of the violin department of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, presented Helen 
Harper, Alberta Porter, Margaret 
Phelps and Gwendolyn Lamshir, ad- 
vanced students, in a recital at the uni- 
versity. The Bach Concerto for Two 
Violins, and the Bruch G Minor and 
Mendelssohn Concertos were on _ the 


cean@Ocea 








program. Advanced pupils of Jane 
Thatcher, director of the piano depart- 
ment, also played. 

* * * 





MONTREAL, CAN.—An admirably inter- 
preted program was heard at the second 
concert of the Grenadier Guards Band, 
conducted by J. J. Gagnier. The 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt 
was briskly played, and two excerpts 
from Mendelssohn’s “Italian Symphony” 
were also applauded. The orchestra of 
the Montreal Telephone Association, 
under S. B. Farbstein, gave its concert 
of all-English music in the Stanley Hall 
to a packed house. 


a a 


WAHPETON, N. D.—Two performances 
of the light musical entertainment, 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,” 
were given to packed audiences at the 
Opera House. Among the principals 
were Alvina Bradseth, Florence Daly, 
Allen Voves, Utmer Manchester, Arthur 
Krause, Mrs. Danicourt, Loretta Mc- 
Cusker, Mr. Trousdale and Mr. Houck. 
Both performances had many points of 
conspicuous merit, and the chorus work 
was especially good. 

* * Bo 


WIcHITA, KAN.—Mrs. Clara Jean Dick 
of Hutchinson, vocalist, and Mrs. J. C. 
Newman of Wichita, appeared before the 
Saturday afternoon Musical Club in re- 
cital. Part of the oratorio “Elijah” was 
performed at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Frank A. Power, conducting, 
with Mrs. Power at the organ. The solo- 
ists were: Lester Weatherwax, Marcia 
Higginson, Mrs. Grace, Montie Blunn and 
Mr. Berg. Mrs. Lucius Ades, pianisi, 
appeared at the Wichita Theater, playing 
Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat, accompanied 
by the Theater Orchestra. 


* * * 


TIFFIN, OHI0O.—The Girls’ Glee Club 
of Heidelberg University has just com- 
pleted its annual tour to nearby towns. 
The following were the dates: Youngs- 
town, Nov. 23; North Canton, Nov. 24; 
Massillon, Nov. 25; Louisville, Nov. 26; 
Uniontown, Nov. 27; Akron, Nov. 28; 
Barberton, Nov. 29. The soloists were 
Phoebe Settlage, Laura Zimmerman, 
Esther Strassburger and Aleta Smith. 
Oswold Blake, who accompanied the club 
as conductor, was also tenor soloist. Ruth 
Knecht was pianist; June Brimner, vio- 
linist, and Edith Beutel, reader. 


* * * 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN.—The second per- 
formance of “The Cameo Girl,” a musical 
comedy, given in the Windham High 
School Auditorium, was for the benefit of 
the Athletic Association of the school. 
The leading characters were imper- 
sonated by Agnes Winter and Cecilia 
Morin, of the High School faculty, and 
Philip Dean and J. Bradford Ricketts, 
of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 
Florence Howie, Edward Gerry, and 
Adrian Lambert were the instrumental- 
ists, and the piece was produced under 
the direction of Eugene J. Costello. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Eurydice Club 
Chorus of fifty women’s voices, con- 
ducted by E. Bruce Knowlton, elected the 
following officers recently: Mrs. J. 8S. 
Moltzner, president; Mrs. Ethel Law- 
rence, vice-president; Marie De Young, 
secretary, and Georgia Baldwin, treas- 
urer. Mrs. Alvina Knowlton, is club ac- 
companist. At the last meeting of the 
Monday Study Club the program com- 
prised Strauss songs. Marguerite Car- 
ney sang “Die Nacht’; Gladys Dobson, 
“Morgen.” and Blanche Berreth-Stanton, 
“Allerseelen.”” Rose Coursen-Reed pre- 
sided. 





* * * 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Pupils of Eleanor 
Girton Kemery appeared in a recital] at 
the New Century Club. Those who took 
part in the vocal program were: Frances 
Sheriden, Sara Elliott, Anna _ Butler, 
Alice and Marion Geiszler, George Geisz- 
ler, Lillian Marshall Sayles, Theresa 
Downey, Mae Hughes, Clara Nutter, 
Margaret Moore, Elizabeth Jakes, Kath- 
ryn Flannery, Helen Davis, Alberta De-: 
Marre, and Louise Wiedenman. Sara 





Hudson White played a piano solo, and 
shared the. duties of accompaniments 
with Grace Geiszler. Choruses were 
sung by the Studio Ciub. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Beethoven was the 
composer chosen for study at a recent 
meeting of the Monday Musical Club at 
the Historical Society Building. A paper 
was read by Mrs. Elbert F. Horton; a 
club choir appeared in vocal numbers, 
and solos were given by Mrs. George D. 
Elwell and Winifred Boyce, pianists; 
Mrs. Leo K. Fox, soprano; Mrs. Louise 
Beaman Haefner, contralto, and Lillian 
M. Jones, violinist. Mrs. Elwell and 
Lydia F. Stevens were accompanists. 
The first of a series of recitals by pupils 
of the members of the Albany Music 
Teachers’ Association, was given in 
Chancellor’s Hall. 

K * * 


SALEM, ORE.—Nine vocal students were 
presented in recital by Minetta Magers 
before a large audience recently. The 
program included songs composed by 
Kathryn Glen of Portland, Ore., and Amy 
Worth of Seattle. Those who participated 
were Hilda Amsler, Millie Shaller Dick- 
man and Eva Pittman, sopranos; Trista 
Wenger and Letha Driscoll, contraltos; 
Archie Holt and Fred C. Boynton of 
Portland, tenors, and Leon Jennison and 
Austin Amitage, baritones. Ruth Bed- 
ford, Myrtle Knowland and Eva Pittman 
were accompanists. An _ instrumental 
solo was also heard. 

* * * 


York, PA.—Dr. Urban H. Hershey, 
head of the Engle Conservatory, Lebanon 
Valley College, and organist and choir- 
master of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
York, delivered an address to the York 
Rotary Club on “The Teaching of Mu- 
sic.” William J. Fisher, basso; Allen 
S. Bond, ’cello; and Grace Zeigler, piano, 
tock part in a musical program. A paper 
on “Symphonies, Their Study and De- 
velopment,” was read at a meeting of the 
Matinée Musical Club by Mrs. H. M. Reh- 
meyer. Mozart and Haydn were the 
composers particularly treated and ex- 
cerpts from their works were played on 
the Victrola. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Music Club of the 
New York State College for Teachers 
devoted an afternoon to the study of 
MacDowell’s compositions, and a_ pro- 
gram of the composer’s works was given 
by Marion Shutts, Beulah Eckerson and 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn, pianists, and 
Katherine Peck, soprano. Gilman Wil- 
liams, baritone, gave a song recital in the 
College Auditorium with Mr. Candlyn as 
accompanist. Ralph G. Winslow, new 
director of music of the Albany public 
schools, has been engaged as conductor 
of the Calvary Methodist Church choir. 
Mr. Winslow has conducted choirs in 
Boston and Indianapolis, and has a bari- 
tone voice of excellent quality. 

2. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Under the direc- 
tion of the Municipal Music Commission, 
a concert was held in the Travis Park 
Methodist Tabernacle. E. A. Rogers con- 
ducted the band, and Alva Willgus led 
the community singing. David Ormer- 
sher, tenor, was soloist, and a mixed cho- 
rus under Clarence Magee was heard. 
The Scherzo Musical Club gave numbers. 
At the annual Harvest Festival Service 
at St. Mark’s Church, Maunder’s “Song 
of Thanksgiving” was presented by the 
choir of fifty, conducted by Oscar J. Fox. 
Mrs. Asa North Duncan, soprano; Made- 
line Sanders and Irene H. Bourquin, con- 
traltos; Eric Harper, tenor, and Frank 
Welter, bass, were the soloists. 

* * * 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Stella Raymond 
Vought, soprano; Mabel S. West, pianist, 
and Robert Englander, flautist, appeared 
in an excellent program before the Rock- 
ridge Women’s Club. A community cho- 


rus has been formed here, with Zannette | 


Potter as conductor. A meeting-room 
has been provided in the Technical High 
School. The annual demonstration of 
pedagogic methods in the Jenkins School 
of Music, was given recently. The 
November Faculty recital, at Ebell Hall, 
presented Cora Jenkins and Mrs. Elsie 
‘Cook-Hughes, pianists; Samuel Savanah 
and Mrs. Savanah, violinists; Albert 
Rosenthal, ’cellist; and Marion Coursen, 
accompanist, in. music by Handel, 
Nardini, Popper, MacDowell, and Rubin- 
stein. 
* * * 

WATERBURY, CONN.—The choir of the 
First Congregational Church has been 
organized this fall with forty-eight mem- 
bers, and gave Maunder’s cantata “The 
Song of Thanksgiving,” with the follow- 
ing soloists: Mrs. Richard Donovan, Mrs. 





Charles C. Foster, G. L. Burvell, 
Alvin E. Gillett. Buck’s “Trium; 
David” was sung at the First B 
Church, and Schnecker’s “The H: 

Is Ripe” at the First Methodist Ch 
By invitation, the quartet of the 
Church, composed of Mr. Burwell, 
tenor; William A. Houston, second t . 
Mr. Gillett, first bass, and Charlc. 
Forster, second bass, sang at the 
gram in commemoration of the tw 
fifth anniversary of the West 

Y. M. C. A., in New York City. 


* * * 


YorK, PA.—Among those who 
part in a musicale under the dir 
of Mrs. Elmer Myers in the First } 
odist Church were: The Progr 
String Orchestra, Mary Ness, | 
Wheeler, Grace Mundorf, Ma: 
Mundorf, Mrs. L. E. W. Bucking 
Lou Henry, Harry Howard, Ralph 
rett, Charles Greenawalt, Mrs. J. 1 
kins, Grace Zeigler, J. Longenecker, 
Fred Cramer and Marietta Wheeler 
following piano pupils of Ruth Go 
gave a recital at her studio: S\ 
Miller, Carrie Gotwalt, Eva Senft, 
dred Fry, Dorothy Goodling, Fred } 
ditz, Madelyn Olp, Carrie Gotwalt, 
Nagle, Mildred Fry, Richard G: 
Charles Fuller, Virginia Reichley, \ 
Nagle, Flora Lease, Ralph Gillespi 
LeRoy Shank. 


* * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The C: 
High School Orchestra, Boys’ Glee | 
and Girls’ Glee Club appeared at 
second of the season’s Sunday afie 
concerts arranged by the Oklahoma ‘| 
Music Council. The orchestra of « 
forty-five members, was conduct: 
Floyd Russell, and Eva Lee directed ¢ 
Girls’ club. Pauline Roberts introd 
the program at the meeting of the Lai 
Music Club, in the First Lut! 
Church with the Prelude to the 1 
Sonata by Guilmant. A group of 
numbers, by Mrs. LeRoy C. Mille: 
cluded Godefroid’s “La Harpe A 
enne,” Zabel’s “Marguerite au Rouet,’ 
and Schnecker’s Mazurka in E Fa 
Minor. Dana Lewis played Beethoven's 
“Sonata Appassionata,” and Ho 
Rench sang two songs. 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IOwA.—Kenneth E. Ru: 
conducted the choirs of Grace M. E 
First Evangelical Churches in Maund 
cantata “Song of Thanksgiving” at G 
Church. There was a chorus of 
voices. The soloists were: Mrs. C. |! 
Smith, Victor Zellhoefer, Mildred Gi 
son, Mrs. C. U. Chickering, Mrs. D. | 
Kloss, George Geist, Mrs. Emily T. Sa: 
born, Mrs. Graham Messinger, Ra! 
Eichelberg, W. J. Grobe, Mildred Witt 
and Gail Amsden. Irene Rohde was 
companist. The choir of Grace Chure! 
gave a recital of sacred and secular so! 
at First Baptist Church in Independence 
Iowa, Mr. Runkel conducting. Ab 
thirty-five members took part, and t! 
overture and other excerpts from t! 
comic opera “The Magnate’s Daughter’ 
by Mr. and Mrs. Runkel was given. \ 
Runkel plans to produce this new 
opera in Waterloo next year. 

* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—A piano recital was 
given at the Carter Conservatory, t 
following pupils taking part: Katherin 
Callahan, Florence Carter, Clarlea VD. 
Carter, Jr.; Mary de la Mater, Susa! 
Gilkison, Eleanor Gosch, Katherine Hus 
ton, Harry Horn, Cecilia Jones, Fst! 
McCleary, Mary Phillips, Marian Porte! 
Betsy Quinlan and Frieda Wieland. Th 
following piano and vocal pupils of 
Voth gave a recital at Lincoln Stree’ 
Presbyterian Church, with A\1 
Graves as accompanist; Dorothy ! 
berle, Carlos Hammond, John M 
Helen Harris, Chester Hills, D 
Morris, Muriel Seip, Helen M 
Esther Mayberry, Mildred Wright, G 
vieve Gilchrist, Dale Chester, E 
Harris, Howard Gill, Bernard Harr: 
Elberta Struhm, Geraldine Herman, \! 
vin Crocker, Gerald Gill, Eva Je! 
Anita Brown, Helen Herman, John 
ler, Helen Kemenesky, Arthur Bu 
and Agnes Breath. Pupils of M: 
Carmel Conservatory presented a 
gram, in which the following appea’ 
Alice Wills, Ena Burke, Emmamay 
ner, Juanita Faegan, Louvie H 
Blanche Thompson, Martha Unruh, \ 
Stein, Hazel Snavely, Helen He 


Mire 


Margaret von Leonrod, Mary Bow!!"%: 


Josephine Dodson, Isabel Rogers, F 
ces Henrion, Helen Simpkins, Isa! 
Hyde, Catherine Dobson, Jéssie Ke! 
Claire Butler, Aline Walker, Lu 
Safranko, Pluma Aegeo, Mildred 


Larty, Faye Crouse, Audrey Hyde, \'"' 


ginia Stephens, and Thelma Cochran 
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srHE ROSS DAVIDS IN NEW STUDIOS 


vr. and Mrs. Ross David, voice teach- 
ors, opened their new studios at 58 West 
rifty-seventh Street on the afternoon 
of Nov. 27, with the first of a series of 
musicales. Two of their pupils, Mary 
»owe Davis, contralto, and Priscilla 
Raynes, soprano, gave several numbers. 
Mr. David’s individual style as an inter- 
nreter was shown in some Negro Spirit- 
vals. Mrs. David was at the piano. 
' Of the Davids’ pupils, Mrs. Thamzine 
Cox, soprano, is active in the music life 
of her home city, Harrisburg, Pa., both 
as singer and as teacher. Rena Lazelie 
is head of the voice department in the 
Women’s College of Music in Jackson- 
ville, Ill. Marjorie Nash gave a song 
recital in Boston during October, and 
Kathryn Alva Ross sang at Goucher Col- 
lieve in Baltimore recently. Harry C. 
Browne has been appearing on several 
concert programs in New York. Mr. and 
Mrs. David gave a song recital at the 
home of William C. Orton, in Staten 
Island on Dee. 7, and are being booked 
for several appearances during January. 
The Inkowa Club, a chorus of fifty girls, 
which gave a successful concert at Aeo- 
lian Hall last spring, has resumed rehear- 
sals under Mr. David’s baton. 


pre 


MARTINO PUPILS SING 


A recital of unusual interest was giv- 
en at the vocal studio of Alfredo Martino 
n Monday evening of last week, when 

number of his pupils, known on the 
concert and operatic stage, were heard 
in songs and arias. Ignatio Palazi, bass, 
sang “Infelice e tu credevi” from Verdi’s 
“Ernani,” as the first number on the pro- 
gram. Dorothy Bocker and Lina Boeris 
contributed songs, after which Fausto 
Cavallini, Italian tenor, who appeared 
with the Scotti Opera Company on its 
recent tour, sang an aria from “Andrea 
Chenier.” Jennette Comoroda was heard 
in the “Visi d’arte” from “Tosca,” and 
Irene Bonner, a young soprano, sang 
“Voi lo sapete” from Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and Hahn’s “L’Heure 


0 


Exquise.” Irene Welsh, soprano with the 
Brooklyn Opera Company, presented the 
Balatella from “Pagliacci,” and Giulia 
Grilli the “Seguidilla” from “Carmen.” 
The program closed with a scene from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” sung by Miss 
Bonner, Miss Grilli and Mr. Cavallini. 


RECEPTION TO JAPANESE AUTHOR 
AT RANKIN STUDIOS 


A musicale and reception were given 
by Adele Luis Rankin, New York vocal 
teacher, in honor of Yukio Ninomiya, 
Japanese author and playwright, in her 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, on 
the afternoon of Nov. 29. Mr. Nino- 
miya, who is general manager of the 
Imperial Theater in Tokio, is on a Visit 
to the United States. Japanese songs 
were sung in costume by Elsie Baird, so- 
prano, pupil of Miss Rankin, and George 
Reimherr, tenor, also gave several tran- 
scriptions and original compositions by 
Yamada. M. B. S. 


THREE ARTISTS HEARD AT ERB 
STUDIOS 


Two other artists besides John War 
ren Erb appeared in the recital at Mr. 
Erb’s studio on the evening of Nov. 26. 
Songs for tenor were given by J. Steel 
Jamison, and Mme. Ella Backus Behr 
joined with Mr. Erb in some two-piano 
numbers. Mr. Jamison’s two groups 
comprised arias by Giordani and Haydn 
and songs by Hopkinson, John Prindle 
Scott, di Nogero and Branscombe. The 
pianists played works by Schumann and 
Arensky and Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique. 


BUCK PUPILS AID iN PROGRAM 


Several pupils of Dudley Buck were 
heard at his studios on the evening ef 
Nov. 22, when he gave a talk on the es- 
sentials of success as a singer. Mrs. 
Ella Good, contralto, sang Fourdrain’s 
“Carnaval,” Burleigh’s “Deep River” 
and di Nogero’s “My Love Is a Muleteer.” 


Leslie Arnold, baritone, contributed 
Grant-Schaefer’s “The Sea,” Ferrata’s 
“Night and the Curtains Drawn” and 


Maude Valerie White’s “King Charles.” 
Elsie T. Cowen accompanied the singers. 





MUSIC WEEK IN OMAHA 


Artists Head List of Notable 


Kvents—Sousa Guest of Club 
OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 5.—Omaha’s Music 
Week, lately concluded, was exceedingly 
successful. It was sponsored by the City 
Concert Club, and its chief events were a 
song recital by Emmy Destinn, assisted 
Roderick White, violinist, at the 
Brandeis Theater; two concerts’ by 
Sousa’s Band; an orchestral concert at 
‘the Strand Theater on Thanksgiving Day 
y sixty local musicians, conducted by 
Ernest Nordine, and with Louise Jansen 
Wylie, soprano, as assisting artist. The 
Solo sts with the Sousa forces were Mary 
baker, soprano; John Dolan, cornetist; 
“eorge Carey, xylophonist, and Florence 
Hardeman, violinist. A Suite, “Camera 
Studies,” by Sousa, was included in the 
program, 

At a dinner given by the City Concert 
ib, Mr. Sousa was the guest of honor, 
nd delivered an interesting speech. Hes- 
‘er Bronson Copper, president of the 
», and music editor of the World- 

d, presided. 
vada Van der Veer, contralto, and 
Miller, tenor, appeared in a joint 
| before a large audience, and were 
irmly greeted. This event was the sec- 
the Business Women’s Concert 


Visiting 


{ 


Ne 


rence Cameron White, violinist, 
a recital under the auspices of the 
ich of St. Philip the Deacon, at the 
ndeis Theater. E. L. W. 





We 


k’s Bookings for Anderson Artists 


inusually full list of bookings was 
by Walter Anderson, manager, for 
rtists during week recently. 
e Crosby, soprano, will appear with 
tubinstein Club of New York on 
“1 and at the Newark, N. J., Fes- 
on May 6. Mildred Bryars, con- 
- Sings at the Newark Festival on 
}; with the Elizabeth, N. J., Choral 
ty on Dec. 20; the New York 
nstein Club on Jan. 21; the Elgar 
‘ of Hamilton, Ont., on Feb. 1, and 


one 


the Fredonia, N. Y., Music Club on Feb. 
20. Charlotte Peegé, contralto, has a 
season’s tour booked up to June, 1922. 
Marguerite Ringo, soprano, has dates 
for a California tour during December, 
January and February and will sing in 
Cumberland, Md., on May 1. Norman 
Jollif, baritone, wil] sing with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston on April 
16; the Newark, N. J., Lyric Club on Jan. 
25, and the Englewood, N. J., Choral 
Society on Feb. 7. The Newark Festival 
will have Frank Cuthbert, bass, as one 
of its artists on May 6. Mr. Cuthbert 
will also appear with the Albany, N. Y., 
Music Club on Feb. 1; at the Lindsborg, 
Kan., Festival, April 9-16; with the Lon- 
don, Ont., Choral Society on Jan. 9; at 
Montreal on Jan. 7, Toronto on Jan. 10, 
Cleveland on Jan. 12 and Pittsburgh on 
Jan. 14. Edith Bideau, soprano, will be 
with the Newburgh, N. Y., Choral So- 
ciety on Jan. 24. Canadian dates will 
take Pauline Watson, violinist, to Ottawa 
on Jan. 9, Kingston on Jan. 11 and 
Brantford on Jan. 13. She will play in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Feb. 8; at Troy, 
N. Y., on Feb. 6, and at Easeton, Pa., 
on Feb. 10. Another violinist, Josie 
Pujol, plays for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s Glee Club on Dec. 
14. The Woodstock Trio is booked for 
Bayonne, N. J., on Feb. 16. 





Marion London and Associates Give Con- 
cert at Isabella Home 


The Marion London Concert Trio, com- 
posed of Marion London, soprano; 
Xavier Cugat, Spanish violinist, and Ger- 
trude Roth, accompanist, gave a concert 
in the auditorium of the Isabella Home 
on Nov. 29. Miss London sang songs by 
Cornelius, Ferrata, Curran and _ the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust.” Mr. Cugat 
played Gipsy Airs by Sarasata, Hun- 
garian Dances by Erns and the “Cradle 
Song” by Schubert. Together the artists 
gave “Le Nil” by Lamoux; “Tes Yeux,” 
Rabey: “Happy Days.” Strelezki; Sere- 


nade, Schubert, and “Fiddle and I” by 
Goodeve. Numerous encores had to be 
given. The next appearance of the trio 


will be at the Fort Washington Presby- 
terian Church, Dec. 16, 


COLUMBUS FACULTY RECITAL 





Local Artists Appear in Program Before 
Sunbury Music Club 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 5.—An impor- 
tant local musical event of the last week 
was a concert given by faculty members 
of the Grace Hamilton Morrey School of 
Music, in Memorial Hall, on Dec. 2. The 
program was the most ambitious pre- 
sented by the school, which in a few 
years has outgrown its original site in 
a small dwelling house and is rapidly 
on the way to a place as a leading mu- 
sical institution of the state. 

The soloists were Margaret Parry 
Hast, soprano, who has lately returned 
from study in Paris; Vera Watson 
Downing, violinist, and Grace Hamilton 
Morrey, pianist and director of the 
school. The program included songs of 
Ravel, Laparra and Poldowski, inter- 
preted by Mrs. Hast; the Mozart-Kreis- 
ler Rondo by Miss Downing, and Tchai- 
kovsky, Chopin and Debussy numbers by 
Mrs. Morrey, who had not been heard in 
Memorial Hall since her appearance as 
soloist there with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra several years ago. 
There was a‘large attendance and much 
well-merited enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Raymond Coburn, soprano, and 
Mabel Dunn and Earl Hopkins, violin- 
ists, all artists of Columbus, were heard 
in concert before the recently organized 
Sunburv Musie Club on Dee. 5, at Sun- 
bury, Ohio. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 


PREPARING FOR BONNET 
Activity at Eastman Schoc! for French 
Organist’s Master Classes 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Working 
plans of the organ department at the 
Eastman School of Music, following the 
arrival of Joseph Bonnet, whose master 
classes in organ are to begin on Feb. 
6, were outlined at a recent conference 
in New York between Mr. Bonnet and 


Harold Gleason, who is associated with 
him in the conducting of the department. 
Before going to Rochester to begin his 
work, Mr. Bonnet will engage in a con- 
cert tour. 

Details will be perfected under gen- 
eral supervision of Alf Klingenberg, the 
director, for the organization of the Bon- 
net classes and the installation of the 
organ equipment. Mr. Gleason also con- 
sulted with Mr. Bonnet with reference 
to the organization of the preparatory 
classes designed by Mr. Klingenberg for 
those not qualified to enter the Bonnet 
classes as playing students, so that they 
may qualify as class students, meantime 
profiting as listeners by the criticisms of 
the eminent French teacher and recitalist. 

Much of the work preparatory to the 
installation of the organ has been com- 
pleted at Kilbourn Hall, and work is 
rapidly proceeding at the factory on the 
instrument, which is to be a model of its 
type. Studio and practice organs are 
being installed on the fourth floor of the 
Eastman School. One of the Moeller 
three-manual studio organs has been put 
in use, even before it was quite com- 
pleted. A Skinner three-manual organ 
with seventeen stops will soon be ready 
for use. With the organ in Kilbourn 
Hall and the additional studio and prac- 
tice organs, this department at the East- 
man School of Music will be ready to ac- 
cept registration of many more students. 





Melvena Passmore’s Tour Finishing 


One of the fall tours which are draw- 
ing to a close is that of the Melvena Pass- 


more Concert Company. With Melvena 
Passmore, a coloratura soprano from the 
Oscar Saenger studios, are associated in 
this company Ellen Keller, violinist; 
Marion Jordan, flautist, and Nils Nelson, 
pianist. Beginning at Willimantic, 
Conn., on Oct. 7, the tour will conclude 
at Middleboro, Mass., on Dec. 13. Be- 
tween these dates the artists will have 
filled forty-five engagements in Connec- 
ticut, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 





Passed 


Virginia and Maine. 





Ivan Caryll 


Ivan Caryll, one of the best known con- 
temporary composers of light opera, died 
at the Hotel Ambassador, New York, on 
Nov. 29, from an internal hemorrhage. 
Mr. Caryll had been in poor health for 
some time and about ten days previous 
to his death, contracted a severe cold 
which caused a collapse. A blood trans- 
fusion was made but its results were un- 
successful. 

Mr. Caryll, whose real name was Felix 
Tilkin, was born in Liége, Belgium, on 
May 12, 1861. His first musical studies 
were at the conservatory in his native 
city where he was a fellow student with 
Eugen Ysaye. He won the Saint-Saéns 
Prize in piano at Liége, and later went 
to Paris where he studied with Saint- 
Saéns. In Paris he organized the Ste. 
Cecilia Quartet, which had as its patrons, 
Gounod, Massenet, Reyer and Saint- 
Saéns. While on a visit to London in 
1882, he decided to remain in the British 
capital. He gave music lessons for a 
time and later became musical director 
at the Columbia Theater. 

His first operetta was the “Lily of 
Leonville,” which was given at the Co- 
lumbia in 1886. Several years later he 
was conductor at the Gaiety Theater, di- 
recting Cellier’s “Dorothy” with Marie 
Tempest in the cast. One of his other 
early successes was “Little Christopher 
Columbus,” in which May Yohe, after- 
ward Lady Francis Hope, was starred 
He later became one of the most popu- 
lar and prolific writers for the musical 
comedy stage of London and much of 
his work enjoyed world-wide favor. Fol- 
lowing the modern plan he contributed 
no full scores to the light opera stage 
but worked in conjunction with such com- 
posers as Lionel Moncton and Howard 
Talbot. Among the successes to which 
he gave his gift of graceful melody were 
“The Runaway Girl,” “The Toreador,” 
“The Shop Girl,” “Our Miss Gibbs” and 
“The Girls of Gottenberg.” 

Mr. Caryll’s first American production 
was “The Pink Lady,” which was given 
here in 1911, before its London premiére, 
and he also wrote “Chin Chin” and 
“Tack o’Lantern” for Montgomery and 
Stone, and “Tip Top” for Fred Stone 
after Dave Montgomery’s death. “Oh, 


Oh, Delphine” was another of his Broad- 
way successes. 


At the time of his last 


illness he had just completed “Little Miss 
Raffles,” which is scheduled for early pro- 
duction in New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Caryll was twice married, first to 
Geraldine Ulmar, who was one of the 
best known sopranos in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan répertoire. She was the original 
Yum Yum in “The Mikado” as well the 
creator of leading réles in other of the 
Savoy operas. She was heard exten- 
sively in this country. Mr. Caryll’s sec- 
ond wife was Maud Hill. She, as well 
as their daughter, Primrose Caryll, who 
is now appearing with De Wolf Hopper, 
were with him at the time of his death. 
A son, Felix Caryll, who is in the Brit- 
ish army, is now in Singapore. 

Funeral services were conducted at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on the morning of 
Dec. 2, the honorary pallbearers being: 
Charles B. Dillingham, John Golden, Lee 
Shubert, John Drew, R. H. Burnside, 
Bruce Edwards, Mark A. Luescher, Wil- 
liam Boosey, John Emerson, Jerome 
Kern, Ed. Wynn, Oscar Shaw, Frank 
Craven, Maurice Mouvet, Armand Ves- 
cey, Laurence Grossmith, Julian Mitchell, 
Frank Tours, J. Hartley Manners, Guy 
Bolton, Clifford Grey, Joseph Cawthorn, 
Walter Jordan, Donald Brian, Edgar 
Selwyn and Max Dreyfuss. 


Charles Cuzner 


CAMDEN, N. J., Nov. 30.—Charles Cuz- 
ner, bass, died last Friday in this city 
after an attack of acute indigestion. Mr. 
Cuzner, whose voice was one of unusual 
beauty, had been soloist in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church for twenty-two years. 
He was a member of the Beethoven Club 
and the Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
the Apollo Quartet and numerous other 
musical organizations. A. DB 


George Holmes Munroe 


FALL River, R. I., Nov. 30.—George 
Holmes Munroe, prominent for many 


years in musical circles, died at his home 
in Westport on Nov. 26. Mr. Munroe 
was for a number of years, organist at 
the Church of the Ascension and founded 
the boy choir there. He later held a 
similar position at the Unitarian Church. 
Besides this field of activity, Mr. Munroe 
was a dealer in musical instruments. 
G. M. T. 
















Spiering there. 
German public and to Paris and the other 


peared. 
liked in Berlin, where he was playing at 
the outbreak of the war, and was almost 
executed as a spy on the strength of his 
half-Belgian blood. 
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Prosperous Season Assured For Richmond, Ind., Symphony 
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Symphony Forces of Richmond, Ind., the Financial Success of Whose Season Is Assured. At Left—J. F. Maddy, Conductor. 


ICHMOND, IND., Dec. 3.— That 
this city is standing behind the 
efforts of its symphony has been proved 
this year in the splendid sale of tickets 


for its concerts this season. 

The symphony, conducted by J. F. 
Maddy, opened its season on Oct. 31, in 
a concert at the State convention of the 
Indiana Teachers’ Association, when the 
ensemble-playing was highly praised. 
The following week, with Louise H. Slade, 
contralto, assisting, the forces opened 
their local season of ten concerts. Sur- 
rounding towns from a radius of forty 
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André Polah Found 
Europe Interested 
in American Works 
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— 





André Polah, Violinist 


American music is said to have been 
applauded to the echo in Germany and 
even in Berlin when André Polah, vio- 
linist, played numbers by Arthur Hart- 
mann, Edwin Grasse and Theodore 
They were all new to the 


European cities in which Mr. Polah ap- 
The violinist is well known and 


In Paris as well as 














miles, added their music lovers to the 
audience made up of a large number of 
local art patrons. 

For this season the orchestra has 
arranged a schedule of ten concerts, 
which includes four concerts with visiting 
soloists, five May Festival concerts, and 
one concert with the Festival Chorus dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays when “The 
Messiah” will be given. The chorus, also 
under Mr. Maddy, is rehearsing for the 
concert. 

The whole course is included under one 
season subscription, and already enough 
tickets have been sold to guarantee the 


Berlin the public was well disposed to- 
ward the American novelties. Ata joint 
recital which he gave late in October with 
Adolph Hallis, pianist, at the Salle Ga- 
veau, Mr. Polah repeated the American 
group which had been applauded earlier 
in the season. 

He has brought back several European 
novelties, among them the Sonata by 
Eugene Goossens for violin and piano, 
which had its world premiére at the 
Hallis-Polah recital in Paris. He also 
brings a Goossens work which bears a 
dedication to him and other’ works 
dedicated to him by Paul Dupin, and 
Chablokof, a Russian’ composer. Later 





financial success of the season. 

The financial committee of the orches- 
tra is made up of representatives from 
the various clubs as follows: Rotary, 
Oliver P. Nusbaum, John H. Johnson, 
Howard A. Dill, and A. G. Mathews; 
Kiwanis, Rufus M. Allen, Ray Weisbrod, 
George Hodge and Robert Weichman; 
Women’s, Ruth Peltz, Mrs. J. H. Mills, 
Rutherford B. Jones and W. C. Bate. 

Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, ap- 
peared here on Nov. 4, at the first recital 
under the auspices of Samuel B. Garton, 
head of the Department of Music at 
Earlhem College. In an admirable pro- 
in the season, Mr. Polah will be heard 
in New York in a recital of entirely new 
music. 

Besides his several Paris and Berlin 
concerts, he played this summer in 
Strassbourg, Mayence, Munich and other 
cities and found that especially in Ger- 
many the concert halls were full and the 
receipts high. In Berlin, he went with 
Fritz Kreisler to hear the first perform- 
ance of Dohnanyi’s new Violin Con- 
certo. Mrs. Polah, who is better known 
as Gwen LeGallienne, a portrait painter 
and daughter of the poet, Richard Le- 
Gallienne, was with her husband on his 
tour. 





OFFER SERVICES TO SAVE BANGOR MUSIC 


A. W. Sprague and Others 
Move to Keep School 
Orchestra Going 


BANGOR, ME., Dec. 2.—Through the 
public-spirited offer of A. W. Sprague 
and other local musicians, in volunteer- 
ing their services, the study of music 
recently abolished in the High School by 
the school board will be reinstated. 

The elimination of music from the 
curriculum was decided upon by the 
board as necessary to keep expenses 
within the school budget. Following the 
announcement of the decision, local mu- 
siclans, among them Mr. Sprague, who 
has been instructor for several years, 
offered to aid in continuing the work. 
The members of the school orchestra 
also offered to pay for the services of 
a conductor, but the offer was refused. 
The orchestra continued to rehearse un- 
der different persons, until now Mr. 
Sprague has offered his services gratis 
until the matter be settled. 

Mr. Sprague, in his letter to Superin- 
tendent of Schools Morrill, points out 
that if the school music were long dis- 
continued the effect would be disastrous 


to the Bangor Symphony and Festival 
Chorus. He adds: “Inasmuch as I hap- 
pened to be holding the position of di- 
rector of music in the High School at 
the time of the discontinuance of the de- 
partment, it seems to me that I can 
offer some volunteer service with appro- 
priateness and without inviting criti- 
cism. I am pleased to say that others 
also, who have been identified with the 
school music in the past, have expressed 
a willingness to assist in the emergency. 
The boys and girls in the High School 
Orchestra have proposed to contribute 
funds themselves for the engagement of 
a director. I do not believe such a course 
to be right or just. They have asked me 
to direct the orchestra. I am glad to 
volunteer, but not to accept the stu- 
dents’ money. In appreciation of the 
valued instruction and inspiration I re- 
ceived in my own school days under the 
skilful teaching of Mrs. Tilton, and in 
order that the structure of years of 


At Right— Members of the Orchestra 


gram, Mr. Dumesnil revealed his ar' 
and continuel recalls followed each 
ber. His program included mus 
Haydn, Beethoven, Debussy, Ornstein 
and other composers. At a privat« 
tal later the pianist gave a progra 
Spanish and South American nun 
His success was sufficiently great 
warrant a return engagement shortly 
A cordial audience greeted the Cleve. 
land Orchestra on its first visit to this 
city on Nov. 8. A splendid program won 
applause for Conductor Sokoloff and his 
men, especially after the Tchaikovsky 
and Liadoff numbers. E. G. W 
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thought and effort may not fail, | 
glad to offer my assistance in bridging 
over this crisis.” a. L. B. 
Hempel in Jenny Lind Concert Creates 
Excitement in Duluth 

DULUTH, MINN., Dec. 
Hempel appeared in Duluth last night 
for the first time amid scenes of enthu- 
siasm and excitement. She gave 
Jenny Lind concert, appearing in a cos- 
tume of 1850. Mr. Bos, her pianist, and 
Mr. Fritze, her flautist, were also attired 
in costumes of the period. The immens 
Armory was jammed to the last nook and 
corner, hundreds being turned awa 
Miss Hempel was recalled time aft 
time. Twenty-six society girls, dress 
in crinoline and carrying shepherd croo! 
with the American and Swedish colors, 
acted as ushers. 


3.—Frieda 





Millo Picco, Metropolitan Baritone, Now 
Under Biais Management 


The Raoul Biais Concert Bureau 
nounces that Millo Picco, baritone of | 
Metropolitan, is now under its manage- 
ment. All this artist’s future conce!' 
engagements will be arranged through 
the Biais Bureau. Mr. Picco is wi 
known as an operatic artist in Europe 
as well as in America, having sung 1! 
the leading Italian opera houses an¢ 
a principal baritone of the Boston 0! 
Company before his coming to the 
ropolitan. He has achieved successes 
special engagements with the scot! 
Opera Company and at Ravinia Pa 
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MEHLIN 


‘PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made, They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New Yor* 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 





BUSH & LAN 


Pianos and Player | 
Pianos | 


Artistic in tone and desig! 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN | 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P4«: 
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